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TRANSLATORS’ PREFACE 


The text upon which this translation is liased differs only 
in a few minor points from that of Professor Kiilpe’s 
Einlextung in die, Philosophie,^ as published in 189o. The 
author luis modified passages in 2, 6, 10, 23 and 30' 
has added to the list of literary refermecs; and has made 
some forty verbal changes in the ccjurse of the woi'k. 
The lran8lat(jrs have added titles to the literature of several 
of the earlier sections, indicating tlie adtlition in every 
case by the use of 8<piare brackets, and have filled in a 
small number of cross-references which the author had 
left in general terms. They have been greatly tcnipivA, 
in certain contexts, to write special paragraphs dealing 
mth the English philosophers at more length than has 
been done by Trofessor Kiilpe. Hut tlie new matter 
would have considerably increased the exi>ense of the 
book, besides breaking the thread of the original exposition. 
Moreover, th** fact that the work was ].rimarily intended 
as a text-book for German students of phiIo.soi)hy should 

not make it less inleiesting or valuable to Llmir Englisii- 
Bpeaking contemporaries, 

CoioiELL University, 

A/ arch 1877, 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

This book has been written to supply a need which my 
experience as a teacher had brought home to me. At the 
same time, it is meant as a modest contribution to the 
phih lophical work of the present day. On the one hand. 

•fve striven to produce an elementary but complete 
gmde to philosophy, past and present; and have thus been 
led to include in the work facts and arguments which 
ave hitherto been confined to encyclopedias of phOosophy. 
n the other, I have attempted, whether by way of criticism 
or 7 the adoption of a positive attitude to philosophical 
aims and problems, to further, or at least to stimulate 
scientific work in the philosophical field. The reader will 
a , I hope, that the divergent schools of philosophic 
ought and the achievements of individual philosophers, 
ancient and modem, are treated with uniform interest and 
impartiality, and that the estimate of their value is based 
upon good reasons. Nevertheless, I am fully aware that 
a hmited knowledge of the subject-matter, and a certain 
meltable subjectivism in interpretation and selection, place 
such formidable obstacles in the path of my best endeavours 
>at I am very far from realising the ideal which I had 
proposed to myself at the outset of my undertaking. 


vriii Author^ s Preface, 

The law of brevity was imperative, but obedience ex* 
ceediiigly difficult. Many pages of exposition have been 
sacrificed to it; and whether I have always saved the 
most important part I cannot venture to decide. Grave 
difficulties were also encountered in the choice of works 
for citation under the various sections. I have mentioned 
those that seemed best adapted to the plan of the work. 
I shall be exceedingly grateful for any proposal or sugges- 
tion from the philosophical or the general reader — and 
I have tried to write for a wider public than is made up 
of students of philosophy — which may assist me in the 
preparation of a possible second edition. 

■\VURZBURO, 


Junc^ 189S, 
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INTRODUCTION 


3 I. The Pu7'pose of an Titrodziction to Philosophy. 

1. That the need of an Introduction to Pliilosophy was felt in the 

past is shown hy the record of systematic lectures and tlie 

existence of books upon the subject. That the same need is 

felt to-day is proved by the advertisement of introductory lecture 

couises in jdiilosophy at most universities. There is, however, 

at the present time a curious dearth of books, wheclier elementary 

outlines or advanced treatises, to be used as supplementary to oral 

teaching. Thus we have nothing that can compare for practical 

value with the Einleitwuj in die Philoso^jliie, by Johann Georg 

'\alch, 1727, which treated in three books of pliilosophy and 

philosophical knowledge in general, of the special philosopliical 

isciplines, and of the philosophical m^'steries, and gave its 

readers much historical information and numerous literary 

references. This work presents a comprehensive and detailed 

picture not only of the condition of philosopliical thought at 

a particular time, but also (in spite of certain ]>eculiar and 

erroneous historical statements) of the history of philosophy at 
large. 

2. Jlut not every Introduction to Philosophy has been written 
rom th> standj^oint. We find that tlie problem, nominally the 
Bame but variously conceived, has been approached by two 
^sentially diilbrent paths. (1) A first group of authors attempt 
their readers to pliilosopMm^ by enumerating the principal 
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philosophical probleins and indicating their solution. An ex- 
position of this kind is contained in Suabediss’ Zur EinUitung 
in die PhiJosophie, 1827, where it is expressly stated that an 
Introduction to Philosophy should point out the way in which 
one may oneself attain to philosophy. For this reason, the 
author goes on, it should be “neither a metaphysics nor an 
encyclopaedia of philosophical knowledge, neither a resume of 
the history of philosophy nor a critique of philosophical 
eystems,” but should tell us “what is the nature of philosophy, 
t.e., what is the aim of philosophical thinking.” A very similar 
standpoint is taken up by Simon Erhard t, in his excellent 
Einleitung in das Stmiium der gesammtem Philosophies 1824. 
This clear and systematic little work, which deserves a place 
beside Ilerbart’s much better known Lchrhueh zur Einleitung 
in die Philosophie (4th edition, 1837), falls into nine sections, 
which discuss the idea, object and final purpose of philosophy, 
its subdivisions, its sources and the aids to its study, its sub- 
jective condition (the philosophical temperament), the relation 
of philosophy to the empirical and positive sciences, the problems 
which it lavs to solve, and its history. The writer’s general point 
of view is that of SchelHng’s ‘ identity ’ philosopliy. 

3. T1 le above-mentioned work of Ilerhart also belongs to this'' 
chuss of Introductions. Its tone is dogmatic throughout, and its 
purpose simply to lead the reader to the understanding and 
acceptance of the special philosophy of its author, who, with 
this end in view, dismisses the essential problems of logic, 
metaphysics ami practical philosophy {aesthetics). It is only 
by an occjvsional piece of adverse criticism that one learns any- 
thing of divergent views, ami only from a few historical notes 
that one gets a glimpse of the actual development of philosophical 
ideas and beliefs ; so that while the book is valuable as a source 
of knowledge of Herbart’s peculiar philosophical system, it is in 
no sense an Introduction to I’liilosophy, regarded as an already 
existing science. 

Lastly, a very recent treatise on the subject, F. Paulsen's 
Einleitung in die Philosophie (3rd edition, 1895) may, upon 
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the whole, be referred to this group. It is true that Paulsen 
pays much more attention than Herbart did to the history of 
philosophy, and is incomparably more reticent in tlie matter 
of formulating or advocating any personal theories ; but the 
fact that he confines himself to the problems of metaphysics, 
epistemology and ethics, and even accords this last an entirely 
subordinate place, shows that he is not attempting a comi)lete 
survey of the traditional field of philosophy ; while he employs 
ail the resources of a graceful and attractive literary style to pleaa 
the cause of a consistent modern theory of the univ'erse. 

4. (2) A second group of Introductions to Philosophy is 
characterised by tlie authors’ desire to transcend the narrow 
linuts of individual conviction, and give the reader a bird's- 
eye view of the whole extent of philosophy, past and present. 
This purpose can be served only by abundant historical citation 
and copious literary reference. The attempt made by J, Chr. 
Briegleb, in his Unleitumj in die jihilosojdiisclien Wi&ifenscliafteny 
1789, is much less successful than that of Walch. Briefdeb’s 
historical references are often wrong, and at best very superficial ; 
while the bibliography placed at the end of the volume, though 
more extensive than the text, is a mere list of titles without 
purpose or arrangement. Far more rationally conceived is 
Heydenreich’s Encyclopddische Einleiiung in das Studiurn der 
Philosophies 1793. This author is a disciple of Kant, and 
draws freely upon the master's work, as well as ui)on C. L. 
Reinliold's ‘elementary’ philosophy. He gives a definition of 
phllosopliy, w'orks out a philosopltical system in detail, goes 
on to determine the ultimate purpose of philosophy in general, 
and concludes with the statement of certain “ rules for the 
profitable study " of the subject. Useful references to modern 
philosophical literature are made in their proper places ; but 
there is hardly any trace of historical orientation. On the 
otlier hand, we have in von Keichlin-Meldegg's Einleiiung in 
die Philosophies 1870, a critical history of philosopliy, winch 
telLs the reader almost nothing of the range and status of 
philosophy at the time of its publication. Comijig to quite 
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recent years, we find, one work, and one only, which belongs to 
this second class of Introductions: Striimpell's Einieitung in die 
Philosophic vom SiaTuijniJikte der Gesehichte der Philosophie, 1886. 
Although the author is a professed Ilerbartian, he discusses here, 
in a quite impartial spirit, the definition, problems, sub-divisions 
and tendencies of philosophy. The various schools are treated by 
a strictly historical method, and the criticism is always moderate. 
Unfortunately, references to modern literature are entirely lacking, 
and the writer’s account of the separate philosophical disciplines 
leaves much to bo desired on the score of completeness. 

5. There can, in our opinion, be little doubt as to which of 
tliese two methods of writing an Introduction to Philosophy 
should have the preference. Works of the first typo may, no 
doubt, stimulate an occasional student to philosophic thought, and 
so lead him to undertake a closer study of philosophy itself. But 
if one is trying to gain some real preparation for tliis study, — to 
find out what has been done in the past, to get a vocabulary of 
technical terms, to understand the reasons for the divergence of 
the schools, and the significance of the supreme efforts of our owm 
time towards tlue advancement of philosophical science, — then 
recourse must be had to a w'ork of the second class. In an :\ge 
w'hen philosophy was so highly prized by the w'hole educated 
public as it wa.s in Germany in the eighteenth century or in Koine 
during the last days of the Kepublic, when the chief impulse to 
its study Wiis not the desire of knowledge but the hope of personal 
happiness and private good fortune, the teacher might, perhaps, 
be content sinqily to lead men to philosophise. But to-day we 
hear, only too often, the voice that [>ioclaims the approaching end 
of philosophy, or condemns it as a useless superfluity. Judgments 
of this kind cannot arise oxcej)t from ignorance of w’hat philosophy 
is and wdiat it means, and cannot be corrected exccj>t by an accurate 
report of what the main busine.S5 of philosophy lias been in all 
times. And, all this apart, it is hard to see how a student of the 
systematic pliilosophy of our own day can better bo sped upon his 
course than by an Introduction to Philosophy wdiich pays equal 
regard to current doctrines and their historical conditions. 
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Tti© gTGat Sidvanto-gcs possBssccl V)y works of tlic first type, 

definiteness of fundamental principles, and tlie interest which is 
lent to all exposition by a warm personal conviction, — are not 
wholly denied to those of the other class. The survey of opposing 
tendencies and changing definitions cannot but impel anyone who 
thmks for himself to indicate what seems to him to be the probable 
solution or expUcation of the questions under discussion. But in 
thus passing the limits of objective statement the writer must 

never lose sight of his main purpose, and never suffer his opinion 
to become dogma. 

^Tiile, then, works of the first category are, as a rule, entirely 
without the characteristics which we judge to be valuable in the 
others, it is quite possible to retain something of their stimulating 
quality wliile adopting the general plan of books of the second 
type. We shall, accordingly, ourselves endeavour in what follows 

presupposing no special knowledge on the reader’s part — to give 
a short account of the development and present status of philo- 
sophy. Chapter I. will be devoted to the definition and classification 
of philosophy ; Chapter II. to a survey of the separate disciplines 
which are now included under the general name of pliilosophy ; 
and Chapter III. to a characterisation of the more important 
schools of philosojihic thought. Throughout, our chief aim will 
be to assist the student in the miderstanding of lectures and 
treatises upon special philosophical topics. The citation of the most 
important literature of the subjects discu.ssed will also, we may 
hope, serve to call the cdtention of tlie beginner to the works 
which will aid him most in entering upon a more thorough course 
of study. In a brief final chapter (Chapter IV.) on the problem 
of philosophy and the philosophical system, wo shall cast a 
glance over the whole range of philosophical investigation, from 
the new point of view which we have gained by our critical 
consideration of its nature and significance. 





I 


CHAPTEK I. 


OEF/NITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF PHILOSOPHY 

§ 2. The Definitioyi of Philosophy. 

1 . A DEFINITION is a determinate relation between certain 
symbols (usually written or spoken words) and the objects wliich 
they indicate. It is, in otlier words, the meaning of a symbol, 
explicitly formulated. Hence any enquiry into the definition of 
philosophy must begin by answering the question wliat tlie word 
philosophy means. AYe are met at once by a great divergence 
of opinion as to the significance of the tenn ; so that our first 
task will be {cf. § 1. 5, 6) to collect and examine those proposed 
definitions which have proved most important, t.e., have been 
most widely accepted. How far it may be possible to comViine the 
various formulae into a phrase which sluill do equal justice to the 
present and the past, we cannot liere decide \ we shall recur to the 
point in Chapter IV. For the present we confine ourselves to 
definitions which have actually been ofl’ered, and say nothing of 
the ideal definition which we may ultimately find. 

2. Little credence is now given to the statement of Heraclides 
Ponticus that tlie use of tlie word ‘ philosophy ’ to denote a 
science begins with Pythagoras. Herodotus was, in all prolsabilit}”, 
the first to employ the verb ‘philosophise’; he makes Croesus 
tell Solon liow he has heard that “ from desire of knowledge Solon 
has traversed many lands, philosophising.” The phrase “ from 
desire of knowledge ” sounds like a translation of 

the participle “ piiilosophising ” (<^tA.ocro^6tiJv). Thucydides speaks 
in much the same sense of the Athenians in Pericles’ incomparable 
funeial oration : “ V e are lov'ers of wisdom (we philosophise) 
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witiiout efTeminacy (<^tAocro^ov/i£v ai'cv fxaXaKtas). And Cicero 
says that knowledge of the best things, and the ability to use 
tliis knowledge, in wliatever <lej)artment tliey may bo acquired, 
are termed ‘ idiilosophy.* All these uses of the word indicate 
that there is a j)eculiar jjrovince of knowledge wliich we are 
im])olled to explore not by any practical need, but by the simple 
desire for knowledge itself. Now there can be no doubt that self- 
I)reservation or some other equally practical end lies behind the 
first beginnings of all knowledge. All the more remarkable, then, 
is this distinction of a special province of knowledge, which men 
investigate from the pure desire to know, without ol)taining any 
direct profit for themselves or for the society in which they live. 

e employ to-day a single name for such knowledge in all its 
branches, and call it ‘ science.’ Evidently, then, ‘ science ’ and 
‘ philosophy ’ spring from a common root. 

3 . Ihit ])hilosoj)hy came to mean a great deal more than this, 
even among tlio ancients. At first, before its results liad been 
‘achieved, we find philosophical activity, philosophising, the centre 
of attraction. Hut as tlie stock of knowledge increased, and the 
thoughts of other generations could bo regarded by the objective 
liglit of history, the name was gradually extended to a certain 
sum of acquired knowledge, j>roilucts of this philosophical activity. 

lien Socrates, pressing the etymological significance of the term, 
calls himself a |)hilosopher (a striver after wisdom), as distinguished 
from the Sophists (teachers or possessors of wisdom), he is not 
really exalting with a sincere mind the endeavour after knowledge 
for knowledge sake, but rather passing a sceptical jvulgmcnt upon 
ti.e certainty of knowledge or the possibilit}’ of knowing. His 
disciple Plato takes up a more yiositive and objective attitude on the 
question of what constitutes philosoydiy. Thus we read, e.y., in 
the Theaetetus, of “geometry or any other philosophy”; while in 
the Kuthydemus we find a general definition of philosophy 
rtj^aidcd tis aetjuisition of knowledge €7rto‘r7//i);s). More 

than this . there are passages which define the philosopher as one 
wliose efforts aim at a knowledge of the eternal, of the essential 
nature of things, and thus give a quite definite objective meaning 
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to phUosophj. AVe find a still closer definition in Aristotle’s 
irst philosophy ” {Trpwrri and “ second pliilosoj)hy ” 

or physics. Aristotle means by ‘ first jdiilosophj ’ philosophy 
proper, the highest or most general philosophy, — that which to-day 
is usually entitled metaphysics. But he also employs the word 
with technical precision, in its wider sense, as equivalent to 
‘science,’ and as opposed to ‘art’ or the ability to make use 
of science C/i Bonltz, Index Aristofelicus, 1870, s,v. 

^iAocro0ttt. 

4. T.he idea of philosophy undergoes yet another change at the 
hands of the Stoics and Epicureans, Alongside, or rather in jilace of, 
the strictly scientific meaning of the word, comes an emphasising 
of the value of the practical results of philosophic activity, and of 
the need for a comprehensive view of the purposes of human life and 
action. Thus Cicero exclaims : “ PliiJosophy, thou director of our 
lives, tliou friend of virtue and enemy to vice ! AVhat were we, 
what were the life of man at all, but for thee 1 ” The individu- 
alistic thought of these schools found its chief interest in the 
endeavour after practical capacity or happiness. At the same time 
certain special fields of knowledge, such as mathematics and 
astronomy, begin to assume the rank of independent sciences. 

It would be difficult to extract from the definitions of philo- 
Sophy v Inch we have mentioned hitherto any abstract formula 
which should be valid for all alike. ithout attempting anything 
of the sort, we may, however, call the reader’s attention to the fact 
that one and all lay special emphasis upon the natural desire for 
knowledge as an end in itself. Tliis view also found representation 
in the middle ages, when the term pliilosophy was apj)lied to 
'now ledge attained by the natural light of reason, as contradis- 
tm^Lshed from the supernatural knowledge owed to revelation, 
hilosophy thus comes to mean systematised natural knowledge. 

5. The same distinction api)ear8 in the definition of jjliilosophy 
scienlta saecMlartSy W'orldly wisdom or temporal science j for 
those who accepted it could not, of course, admit that any but 
‘inporal matters, the things of this world, were illuminable by 
natural light of human reason. Even the rise of modern 
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philosophy produced no apparent change in this point of view: 
the only difference is that the value set upon temporal wisdom 
increases with marked rapidity, and that there is manifested a 
growing tendency to grant the claims of reason to bo the sole and 
exclusive instrument for the attainment of real knowledge. In 
the writings of Descartes or Cartesius (1596-1650), the ‘father 
of modern philosophy,’ we find explicit acceptance of this stand- 
point ; certain knowledge can be gained only tlirough philosophy, 
and established only upon a philosophical basis. Here again, r.e., 
philosophy stands simply for science, as it did in the ancient world. 
In England, the difl’erentiation of temporal wisdom and theology 
was longer lived. The dominant note, both in Bacons (1561 — 
1626) classification of the sciences according to the faculties of 
knowledge, — in which philosophy is derived from reason, — and in 
Hobbes’ (1588-1679) definition of philosophy as the knowledge of 
causal coimections, would seem to be the same with that of mediaeval 
thought. And tlie 3U|)position is confirmed by the fact that the 
English universities have retained scholastic forms longer than any 
others, and that even to-ilay certain uses of * philosophical ’ carry 
us back to the older and wider meaning of the ivord. Further to 
notice in this connection are tlie curiously hard and fast distinction 
between knowledge and belief, and the absence of a metaphysics, 
in the strict sense of tlie term, which are characteristic of English 
philosophy. PliUosophy is made to do service in the investiga- 
tions undertaken by the separate sciences; it remains specifically 
scientific, and is thus kept upon the safe ground of experience, 
and deals with facts of universal validity. 

6. The chief end of continentd philosophy, on the other 
hand, has been to accomplish a rational unification of knowledge 
and belief by help of a metaphysics erected by scientific methods 
upon a scientific basis. Descartes believed that the principal aim 
of philosophy was the complete knowledge of all things know- 
ablc, and that this involved the discovery of one supreme and 
final principle, from which every fact of knowdedge might be 
rationally deduced. l>ater on Christian Wolil' (1679-1754) 
defined philosophy as the “scientia possihilium, qualeuus essa 
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possunt,” t.e,, as the science of the possible, so far as it can 
become actual. For him too, that is, the task of philosophy 
consists in the establisliment of most general principles, from 
which the data of knowledge can bo derived. Xor is there 
any great difference of outlook in Ivant^s (1724-1804) definition 
of philosophical knowledge as “ rational knowledge from con- 
cepts,” in J. G. Fichte’s (1762-1814) view of philosophy as a 
“science of knowledge” (Wiseeti&cliaftslelire)^ or in Hegel's 
(1770-1831) definition of it as a “ science of the absolute,” 
So we come by easy gradations to the definition of philosophy 
as the ‘ science of principles,' which is generally current at the 
present time. The definition proposed by Ueberweg (tl871) 
takes precisely this form ; and the tendency of many modern 
philosophers to regard epistemology and logic as the sole or 
at least the central disciplines of a scientific philosophy is an 
indication of substantial agreement with his view. 

7. But our survey would be incomplete if we failed to take 
accrtunt of some other attempts to formulate an unitary definition 
of philosophy. The rapid growth of the special sciences has led 
certain modern philosophers to assign philosophy a j)lace among 
them, or to look upon it as supplementary to them. The original 
relation of the two departments of knowledge is thus reversed : 
philosophy has ceased to be the necessary presupposition of the 
work done by individual sciences, and this has come to be 
recognised as an adequate basis for phiioso])hical labours, 
Herbart (1776—1841) approaches this point of view when he 

defines philosophy as the “ working over of concepts,” and 

explains that to ‘ work over ’ means, in the concrete case, to 
classify, correct and supplement by determination of relative 
value. Philosophy acconlingly falls for him into three main 
divisions : logic, metaphysics and practical philosophy or 

Esthetics (c/, §1. 3). Even here, then, wo find that certain 
concepts are recognised as given, as data of experience. The 
same fimdamental thought, expressed in greatly improved form, 
recurs in Wundt, who states that the problem of philosophy 
IB the u nifi cation of all knowledge obtained by the special 
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sciences in a consistent whole ; and in Paulsen, who defines 
pliilosophy as the sum total of all scientific knowledge. Such 
a view evidently regards i)hilosophy ns supplementary to the 
separate sciences, as something which they may, perhaps, be 
able to do without ; and there can bo no doubt that this idea 
of the business of philosophy is widely prevalent at the present 
time. Of less influence is the position held by Beneke 
(1/9S— 1854) and Lipps, who assert that philosophy is psychology, 
or the science of the inner experience, and that it must therefore 
be looked upon as co-ordinate with natural science. 

8. It is evident that none of these modern definitions seeks 
to appreciate or explain pliilosophy considered as a product of 
historic development ^ they arc intended rather to give expression 
to the personal opinions of independent thinkers as to the best 
possible ^\ay of pursuing the study of philoso])hy at a particular 
time. Hence, while they may appeal to us as programmes for 
determinate systems, or as apt of the views of individual 

philosojihers, they cannot l>e regarded as ath'mpts to summarise 
the permanent characteristics of philosophy in a formula of 
uni\ ersal validity. As it is a matter of indifTerence for our 
immediate pui])ose which of the more general definitions of 
philosophy we adopt, we will hike tliat proposed by Ueberweg 
(c/. above, §2. 6), and try by its aid to illustrate the relation 
of phUosophy to allied fields of thought. As a science of 
piinciples, philosophy dillers from the special sciences in 
that it is restricted to tliose most general concepts which they 
employ, but do not explain. Every science speaks of conditions, 
laws, forces, possibilities, realities, ete. j but no single discipline 
can undertake a comj)rchensive tliscussion of tliese and similar 
terms, if only for the reason that they are applied in the most 
diverse spheres, and by no means always endowed with the 
same attributes. As a ‘science,’ philosophy falls under the 
general heading of products of mental activity, while it is dis- 
tinguislied from other members of the same class, e.g,, from art 

and religion, by its endeavour to assure the universal validity of 
its statemeuts. 
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9. Ihe following criticisms may be passed upon this definition 
of philosophy : — 

(®) Xhe fact that philosophy lias always had an ifulividucil 
BigTiificance, t.e., that it has been the work of jiarticular philoso- 
phers, may well make ns hesitate to predicate the term ‘ science * 
of the sum total of philosophic achievement. We do not speak 
of Helmlioltz’ or JIaxwell's physics, of Berzelius’ or Liebig’s 
chemistry, of Ranke’s or X nine’s history, of Savigiiy’s or W’^iichter’s 
jurisprudence. If the name of an individual occurs in the expo- 
sition of any of these sciences, it is only that some definite 
discovery may be accredited to its author, or some definite hypo- 
thesis, which has not met with general acceptance, be associated 
with those investigators upon wliose authority it rests. Pliilosophy 
is to a much gi eater degree the work of particular men ; and it is 
as yet only in certain of tlie philosophical disciplines that we can 
see personal opinions beginning to consolidate about a nucleus of 
generally accepted laws. 

{h) But neither does philosophy deal with ‘principles,’ in all 
the departments of knowledge which pass under its name. Lthics, 
e.y., purports to be a direct scientific investigation of the facts and 
laws of the moral life, and to state the conditions which must be 
fulfilled by every action whicli is to be made the matter of a moral 
judgment. ^Esthetics, in the same way, is tlie science of tlie facts 
and laws of aesthetic pleasure. Is cither of tliesc two disciplines, 
which are universally ascribed to philosojiliy, can be regarded by 
the impartial critic as any tiling else than a special science {rf, §§ X 
and 10), — unless, indeed, he is prepared to accept a definition of 
philosophy as bizarre as that proposed by Lotze, who declared tliat 
it is the investigation of the thoughts which constitute our princi- 
ples of judgment in daily life and in the sejiarate sciences. And 
even then it would not be hard to show that the definition, generous 

as It looks, cannot cover a very considerahle portion of the field of 
philosophic work. 

e must conclude, then, that one of the commonest of current 
definitions of philosophy is inadequate in its statement, both of 

genus proxJmuiii ^ and of the ‘ diileruiitia speeitica.^ The 
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conclusion serves to justify the attempt, which we propose to 
make later on, to find a better definition of the essential purpose 

of philosophy. 

ICoTE.— We sometimes read of ‘sources’ of philosophical activity, 
philosophy being regarded as the product of a definite impulse or 
emotion. Plato, e.y., makes wonder {0avfid^€iv)y and HerViart doubt, the 
origin of philosophy. But curiosity as to the existence or nature of 
something, and doubt as to the correctness or validity of some state- 
ment, are emotions which underlie advance in all departments of 
science, and can be brought into sjiecial relation to philosophy only by 
the insUincing of some peculiarity in philosophic subject-matter, by 
which they are there aroused. In saying this, however, we do not wish 
to deny that a special capacity or specific talent is the presupposition of 
a successful handling of philosophical questions. 
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§ 3 . The Classification of Philosophy, 

1. Classification in philosophy must always be chissification along 
the lines laid down by a definition of philosophy. Hence the 
differences of definition which we have discussed in preceding 
paragraphs mean corresponding differences of classification. As a 
matter of fact, however, not every philosopher who has given us a 
more or less clear definition of philosophy has also attempted a 
definite classification of his subject-matter. The earliest of which 
wo have record is that of Plato. Plato distinguishes, in treatment 
though not in name, between three disciplines : dialectics, physics 
and ethics. Dialectics embraces epistemology and metaiihysics ; it 
is a science of ideas or concepts, of the essential nature of things. 
Physics includes natural science, natural philosophy and psy- 
chology, and can therefore, perhaps, be best rendered by the plirase 
‘natural knowledge.’ Lastly, etliics covers for l^lato the same 
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field that it does for us, i.e., is the scienue wliich deals with moral 
conduct. It is plain that this specification of parts of philosophy 
does not constitute a system, in any true sense of the word, but is 
intended simply to bring out some of the more prominent 
characteristics of the science. But its adoption by the Stoics 
and Epicureans made it of great influence \ipon subseiiuent philo- 
sophic thought, and it dominated pliilosopliy as late as, and even 
later than, the middle ages. 

2. The influence of the Platonic classification is also due, in part, 
to the fact that no systematic arrangement of the philosophical 
disciplines had come dow'n from Aristotle. It is true that 
Aristotle is customarily accredited with the division of philosophy 
into theoretic, practical and poetic, on the strength of the 
sentence: Tracra Siai'oia TrpaKTiKr) rj TroirjriKrj But we 

have seen (c/. § 2. 3) that Aristotle knew and employed a much 
narrower definition of philosophy ; and as the divisions of his 
system show no traces of any such triple distinction, it seems 
probable that the word Stavota should not be translated ‘ philo- 
sophy.' On the other hand, we find a little further on the jihrase 
<fiiXo<ro<f>tai $cit)pr)TiKai usetl to cover the sciences of mathematics, 
physics and theology; so that we are bound to a.ssume, at least, 
that Aristotle recognised a complementary ‘ practical ' philosophy. 
However this may be, it is readily intelligible that tlie Aristotelian 
definitions could have but little influence upon later thought. 

At the beginning of modern philosophy we are met by a 

comprehensive classification of pliilosopliy upon an entirely new 

principle. It occurs in Bacon's work (1623) iJe dujnitate et 

augmeniis scientiaruia {cf. §2. 5). Bacon begins by cla.ssifying tho 

faculties of knowledge, and thus enunciates for the first time a 

principle that has never since wanted for advocates, — the principle 

that psychological enquiry must form the ba-sis of all philosophy, 

uideed of all science. The faculties of knowledge are memory, 

* ■ • 

imagination and understanding or reason. Eroiii the fii-st arises 
the science of history; from the second, poetry; while reason gives 
us philosophy, Pliilosopliy itself is subdivided according to its 
subject-matter. It may be concerned witli God, nature or man, 
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and falls accordingly into three parts, entitled theology, natural 
philosophy anti anthropology. ^Vitliin each of these departments 
Bacon draws a further distinction between practical and theoretical 
investigation, and in this way, and by the more exact specification 
of subject-matter, splits up tlie three primary disciplines into 
various other sciences. The far-reaching influence of this com* 
prehensive classification of the sciences is attested by the fact 
that d’Alembert kept it practically unchanged in his Discours 
priliminaire to the famous Eiicyclophlie (1751 ff,). 

3. The fruitfulness of the new principle is further evidenced by 
the classification of pliilosopliy proposed by C. AVolff {cf. § 2. 6), 
which also has its root in psychology. AVolff distinguishes a 
facuUas coyjiosciiiva and a faculias appetitiva^ a faculty of know- 
ledge and a faculty of desire, and so obtains two main divisions 
of philosophy, the theoretical {inetapliysica) and the practical. 
The classification proceeds on the basis of subject-matter. 
Theoretical philosoi)hy, which has to do with God, the mind 
and the world, falls into thcw^logy, psychology and cosmology 
(physics). Behind these special theoretical disciplines lies the 
fundamental science of ontology, whose business is the discussion 
of the most general concepts of the undeistanding (categories). 
Practical pliilosopliy, in its turn, is divided into ethics, economics 
and politics, which treat of man respectively as an individual, as 
member of a family, and as citizen of a state. ^ These, too, 
have their fundamental science, ‘ general practical philosophy.* 
A general introduction to both the practical and theoretical 
j)hilosoj)hies is aflorded by logic, which Wolff considered to 
be a purely formal discipline. Lastly, this whole arrange- 
ment is crossed, and to a certain extent interfered with, by 
a classification in terms of the method employed in the 
separate philosopliical sciences. The mathematical method of 
deduction, which derives facts from most general princijtles, is 
pronounced to be intrinsically preferaVilc ; but an induction, 
which starts out from individual facts, is also recommended 

Similar divisions of tlio ‘ practical philosophy ’ of thcLr master had 
alr*.;ady beou mudo by the ArLstottdiaua. 
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and expounded. WollF accordingly opposes the rational to the 
enipirical disciplines. Alongside of rational theology stands 
experimental theology or teleology ; and we have similarly a 
rational and empirical cosmology or physics, and a rational an<l 
empirical psychology. The opposition is primarily no more than 
a difference in manner of exposition ; the contents of the science 
remains the same, hut the inetliods followed are divergent. 
Kone the less it contains within it the suggestion of a separation 
of philosophy from the special sciences, of which before Wollfs 
time we find but little ti'ace. Originally, cosmology or physics 
covered the whole field of natural knowledge. Later on, 
philosophers availed themselves of the two diiferent terms, in 
order to give convenient expression to the dilierenco between 
the investigations of natural phdosophy and natural science. 

4. The most important classification of philosophy in modern 
times is that given by Hegel. lie distinguishes a science of the 
origin of absolute knowledge from a specific exposition of its 
contents. The former he calls the ‘phenomenology’ of mind. 
Tliis sets forth six stages in the gradual development of know- 
ledge, until it reaches its culmination in ‘absolute knowing.’ 
The method by which these stages are develoi)ed is logical, 
not psychological ; it is the method of ‘ dialectic,’ which Hegel 
employed with such rigorous consistency. The keynote of the 
dialectic is that the higher stages of knowledge do not simply 
replace the lower, but take up all that is good in these into 
themselves ; so that the highest stage, of absolute knowledge, 
^ntains in it the trutli of all tlie lower stages. Hegel defines 
logic’ as the science that treats of the contents of absolute 
knowledge, which he developes, by tlie same dialectic method, 
from the universal contenUess concept of being to the absolute 
idea, the richest in contents of all concepts. I.ogic gives rise 
to two special i>hilosophical disciplines, — the ‘ i)luluso].hy of 
nature and the ‘philosophy of mind,’ 

e find a similar set of divisions, despite a wide difference 
o general standpoint, in Wundt’s classification of philosophy, 
e may first of all, W’^uiidt says, enquire into the origin of the 

c 
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whole contents of knowledge: this enquiry is the task of ep.st^ 
mology. But, secondly, wc may investigate this same contents 
with reference to the systematic connection of the principles o^ 
knowledge ; tl.is emiuiry is tlie hisk of a ‘ theory of prmciples. 
This faUs again into a general theory of principles, or metaphysic^ 
and a special theory of principles, which may in its turn he sut 
divided into the philosophy of nature and the philosophy of mind. 

It is clear that this classification is at hottoin very similar to that 
of Hegel ; though the divergence in method and the restricted 
meaning of the phrase ‘theory of principles’ are more than 

sufficient to dilferentiate the two. , /c o 7 \ 

Herbart’s classification lias already been mentioned (^2. 7). 
We cannot here discuss certain quite recent attempts to furnish 

a new classification of philosophy. 

5. Remembering our delinilion of philosophy as a science o 

principles 2. 8), we must now raise the question m what 
Lnse such a science is capable of division into separate disci- 
plines. It is plain that, if subdivision is to be possible, the 
tenn ‘ principles ’ must be so defined as to admit of it ; and a 
definition of the kind, recognising the distinction of classes under 
the general rubric ‘principles.* seems to be implicit in Wundts 
assumption of a gcncml and special tlieory of principles. But no 
attempt at a systematic classification of the disciplines which ran 
as ‘ philosophiear can be successful, so long as no single and 
universally acceptable definition of philosophy can l>o found. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to show that all the classifications quoted 
above fail to accomplish their purpose. In the first place, we 
must take exception to the idea of a * philosophy of mind. If 
the phrase means a philosophical consideration of the mental 
sciences, philology, jurisprudence, history, etc., there is no place 
made for ethics and scsthotics : while the statement that psy- 
chology is the fundamental discipline of these mental sciences does 
but scant justice to the peculiar position which it occupies in 
general philosophy. This apart, however, we can see that there is 
absolutely no hope of success for any attemi>t at a systematic 
classification on the basis of a aingle and uiuversally acceptable 
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deBnition of phUosophy. We have only to look at history, to 
remember that disciplines once accounted philosophical have now 
lost that title ; in a word, to recall the changes of meaning that 
the term philosophy has undergone (§ 2). Wolff, e.g., did not 
hesitate to include empirical psychology and physics under philo- 
sophy; while Wundt regards the former as a special science, and 
acMidingly excludes it from the circle of philosophical disciplines, 
an experimental physics has long been treated independently of 
phiJosophy, as a special natural science. Descartes still regarded 
medicine and mechanics as parts of philosophy, and Newton caUed 
his famous masterpiece. Natural^ philosophic^ principia maihe- 
matica, without having the least intention of writing a ‘ natural 

present sense of the wools. A. Comte (1798- 
1857) and Herbert Spencer have made sociology a part of philo- 
sophy, thus filling a gap left by Bacon in his classification of the 
sciences ; but the time seems not far distant when it, too, will cut 
<mse from philosophy, and take rank as a sejiarate science. If 
p osophy were a single science, with a pennanent and definite 
su Jject-matter, all this change of opinion with regard to its 
divisions and subdivisions would be quite incomprehensible. 

6. A critical examination of current classifications, then, 1ms 
ed us to the same result as our Investigation of the customary 
definition of philosophy. The original problem still confronts us • 
am we find fresh reason for the endeavour to lay down a new 

ni ion o philosophy, which shall be adequate to all that is of 

Unuersal validity in its nature and contentSw 

We must, however, adopt some sort of cla.ssification for the 
survey of the admittedly philosophical disciplines which we shall 
^say in the following Chapter. For this preliminary purpose we 

snr.1 • r'u subject-matter into general and special iihilo- 

p iica disciplines, the former having reference to the whole 

conknts of our knowledge, whether as its presupposition, com- 
p etion or exposition, the latter only to certain departments of 
scientific achievement. We say nothing at all hero upon the 
ion whether or not the sciences mentioned under the head 
philosophical disciplines deserve the general name of 
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philosophy in the light of any dehnition hitherto proposed. Our 
sole purpose in making the classification is to obtain a thread upon 
wliich to hang our discussion of the different sciences which are 
to-day generally regarded as philosophical,— to satisfy the demands 
of logic without committing ourselves to any definite conception 
of phUosophy as a whole. Among the general philosophical 
disciplines we include metaphysics, logic and epistemologj' ; 
among the special, natural pliilosophy, psychology, ethics and 
the philosophy of law, aesthetics, the philosophy of religion and 
the phUosophy of history. Sociology is here embraced under 
the title ‘ philosophy of history.* 
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CHAPTER I), 


the philosophical disciplines 


A. THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINES 

§ 4 . Af etapJiysics, 

1. The name ‘ metapljysics ’ is of purely accidental origin. The 
editors of Aristotle’s writings placed his most general investigations 
after the works on natural science and natural phUosophy, and 
smce the latter were called ri the former were natundly 

known as ra ptra Ta This arrangement, originally chrono- 

ogical only, was later looked upon as logically correct; and it is no 
unusual thing to find philosophers, even as late as tlie eighteenth 
century, judicially discussing the double meaning of the /itrd. The 
Aristotelian metaphysics treated of the most general determinations 
of being, and attempted to elaborate a theory of the universe. Hence 
It IS by no means true to say tliat Aristotle created the science to 
ich his writings have furnished a name: metaphysics had 
already been studied by the philosopliers of both the earlier and 
^ater Ionian schools,— among others, by Plato. The term 
dialectics,’ wdiich occurs in Plato (c/. § 3 . 1 ), covem the dis- 
cussion of topics similar to those examined by the Aristotelian 
metapliysics. At a later time, however, the word fell into dis- 
repute, through its scholastic associations. Dialectics W'as one of 
t e regular subjects in the curriculum of the schools of the middle 
ages, but came to be regarded as nothing more than an apprentice- 
8 ip in hairsplitting and barren disputation. Nevertheless, 
behleiermacher (1768-1834) revived the term, to cover meta- 
physical and epistemological disquisitions; and Hegel brought it 

31 
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into temporary favour by his use of the dialectical method 
(c/. § 3. 4). More recently still, E. Diihring has called his acute 
essay on space, time, causality and infinity ‘natural dialectics 

(1865). 

2. Keeping to our definition of philosophy as a science oi 
principles (§2. 8), we must regard metaphysics as the science 
of the most general princijdes. It will, therefore, he concerned 
with such concepts as those of being, becoming, possibility, 
actuality, necessity, etc. l^Iany plulosophers, however, following 
AVolff, have regarded these matters as the subject of a special 
branch of metaphysics, ontology. Lotze, e.g.y divides his meta- 
physics (2nd ed., 1884; Eng. trs., 1887) into ontology, cosmology 
and psychology, and assigns to the first-named the duty of deciding 
the most general determinations of being. Erom another point of 
view, metaphysics has Vieen conceived of as a theory of the real, 
in contradiction to the theory of the phenomenal, which is 
furnished by tlio special sciences. Its problem would then be the 
cognition of tlic self-existent, of that which must be regarded as 
existing, alisolutely, behind the world of appearances. A\ o find 
this idea of metaphysics in Descartes and Spinoza (1632—16//), 
Leibniz (1646-1716) and 1 lei hart, Schopenhauer (1788-1860) 
and E. von Hartmann ; though the reasons that each of these 
philosoidiers gives fur regarding such a science as possible differ 
pretty widely from those given by the others. Metaphysics, then, 
tak es shape as a theory of the univeise ; something which rounds 
off and in a certain measure corrects the knowledge attained by 
the sei>arate sciences. And it is in this meaning of metaphysics 
that we have the root of that individuality wliich characterises 
not it alone but all philosophy. For a theory of the universe, 
to use popular language, is not only the work of the ‘ under- 
standing,* not Old}' an intellectual analysis and recomposition of 
scientific data, but also the creation of ‘feeling’ and ‘will,* of a 
mind which api)roaches those data with definite needs and requiro- 
iiients. It must satisfy the demands not only of the intellect, but 
also of the will,— —in more general ]dirase, of human life. Hence 
it IS this sense of the word uietapliysics that philosopheis have in 
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view when they distinguish a whole number of divergent 
schools ; the terms monism and dualism, materialism and sjhrit- 
ualism, etc., stand for metapliysical opposites. Even Ivant, who 
set out to rob metaphysics of its title to existence as a part of 
scientific knowledge, admitted that be was dealing with an 
irrepressible requirement of liuman reason, and did not for a 
moment believe that his criticism had made all attempts at 
metaphysics impossible. 

3. The chief result of X ant’s ‘ critique of aU metaphysics ’ is the 
proof that every metaphysics must be preceded by an investigation 
into the limits of our faculty of knowledge. It is on tliis account 
that Kant is known as the representative of a ‘ critical ’ j)hila- 
sopliy. Ilis demonstration of tlie unscientilic character of current 
metaphysical essays in all the three departments of theoretical 
philosophy distinguished by Wolff^rational jisychology, cosmology 
and theology — is iiTefragable. It runs somewhat as follows. 

(1) The conclusion of rational psychology, tlie assumption of 
an imperishable and substantial mind, rests upon a fiaralogism or 
erroneous inference : it involves argument from the ‘ I ’ familial 
to everyone as logical subject to an ‘I’ as substantial existence. 

(2) Cosmology makes certain statements witli regani to the 
spatial, temporal and causal attributes of the univei-se, and 
declares that they possess universal validity. The claim is un- 
founded . for precisely opposite as3ertion.s can be demonstrated to 
be equally worthy of credence. Thus arise wdiat are known as the 
‘cosmological antinomies.’ The finitude and infinitude of space, 
time and causality are proven with equal cogency. 

(3) Tinally, Kant subjects the customary proois of the existence 
of God ollered by rational theology — the ontological, cosmological 
and physico-theological — to a destructive criticism, and again suc- 
ceeds in showing tliat tlie metliods of proof employed are 
scientifically inadequate. We cannot argue from the idea of a 
sujireirie or most j)erfect being to his existence j we cannot infer a 
final cause from the fact of an order of nature in the universe j and 
we cannot conclude from the purposive course of natural phenomena 
that it LS the work of a supreme regulating intelligence (c/. ^22), 
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To the metaphysical ideas which find treatment in these 
diflercnt connections, Kant opposes the extremely happy and 
fniitful conception of a ‘regulative principle.’ He understands 
by this an hypothesis which is intended to regulate scientific 
investigation, without putting forwaixl any claims of its ow'n to 
independent signilicance, t.e., a liighest principle which owes its 
place simpl}’^ to considerations of expediency. Since in the scientific 
investigation of nature, e.|7. , it is convenient to set out from the 
assumption of the infinity of the universe, this, and not the 
contrary assuni])tion of its finitude, is raised to the rank of a 
regulative principle ; but its adoption does not pledge the investi- 
gator to include the metaphysical doctrine of infinity in his general 
theory of the universe. AXTien, however, Kant comes to discuss 
the (piGstion of the freedom or detonnination of the will, he is led 
to the conclusion that we may at least assert the possibility of an 
uncaused beginning of any series of events, provided that they lie 
outside the sphere of i>henomena — the only oVtjects of scientific 
knowledge — or of possible e.xperience. It was on this basis that 
Kant, later on, worked out his metaphysics of ethics, in which he 
demamled the acceptance of freedom of the will. 

4. The ])ostr-Kantian jihilosopliy is perha]>s more rife in meta- 
physical speculation than that of any other period. We shall 
look for metajihysics, however, less in the works of the ‘ idealists,’ 
Fichte, Schclling and Ilegcl, than in Kant’s ‘ realistic ’ followers, 
Ilerbart and Schopenhauer. For the realists made an express 
attempt to oV)tain knov.dedge of the essential nature of things, to 
get an idea of the character of the ‘thing in itself,’ which Kant 
believed to lie behiml the world of phenomena, but "which he 
declared, in his critical discussion of the limits of human know- 
ledge, to be wholly inaccessible to scientific determination. Fichte, 
Schclling and Hegel, on the other hand, desired primarily merely 
to systematise tlie Kantian jdiilosojihy. C. L. Keinhold (1758- 
1823) began in the same waj^ with the search for a genenU 
principle valid for the whole faculty of knowledge. The result 
of his elforts w tis ci suproiiiG principle of idCcition, Ijy iiiciins 
of ^\’hicll unity was brought into the critiipre of pure reason, 
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Kant’s theoretical philosophy. Fichte went a step farther, 
endeavouring to trace back both the critique of pure reason and 
the critique of practical reason (the ethics) to ultimate prin- 
ciples. The concept of the self proved to bo best adapted to 
his purpose; Kant makes it a final logical presupposition of know- 
ledge, f.e., of the theoretical philosophy ; and ‘ will ’ is defined 
in the practical philosophy as the thing in itself which lies behind 
the complex of phenomena constituting tlie nature of man. The 
idea of the ego can thus be regarded as the culmination of Kant’s 
theoretical and practical philosophy alike. Schelling (1775-1854) 
and Hegel, wdth the same end in view, rose to a yet higher 
abstraction. Schelling introduced the idea of absolute identity as 
the supreme principle of all philosoidiical knowledge; Hegel 

made use of the corresponding idea of absolute existence, or, 
simply, of the ‘absolute.* 

It is evddent from the above historical sketch that for these 
three j)hilosophers metaphysics was a secondary result, not a 
chief end of philosophical enquiry. Indeed, Hegel’s recognition 
of Uiought and being, reason and reality, as two completely 
distinct lields, is a sufficiently clear indication of his rejection 
of a special metaphysics as science of the existential nature 
of things. The modern tendency to make Hegel’s ‘speculative’ 
metapliysics responsilile for the general discredit into which 
philosophy subsequently fell is, therefore, historically unjusti- 
fiable. Hegel’s undertaking was, as a matter of fact, conceived 
entirely in the spirit of latter-day science ; lie planned to give 
a comprehensive logical deduction and exposition of tilings as 
they weie. Objection cannot be taken to his intention, but 
only to his manner of carrying it out. 

5. In England metaphysics has never succeeded in obtaining 
a permanent foothold. English philosophy is an expressly 
empirical philosophy ; and it seems never to have occurred to 
the great English thinkers, even as a possilde problem, to 
combine natural philo.sophy and psychology with ethics, and 

to ajiproach the questioius which form the peculiar subject- 
matter of continenUil metaphysics They will have philosophy 
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studied just as if it were a special science, or at least employed 
for the furthenince of the special (more particularly the natural) 
sciences. The few exceptions — Berkeley (1G85— 1/53) and some 
of the Scottish philosophers — simply serve to prove the rule. 
This position witli regard to metaphysics has recently been 
defended in detail by Herbert Spencer, and has become known 
as agno&ticism, Spencer admits the existence of an absolute, 
corresponding to Kant’s thing in itself, and lying behind the 
world of phenomena, but makes all knowledge consist in 
relations, and thus leaves the absolute indefinable, — not even 
to be cliaracterised by any negative statement that might serve 
to determine its nature. The thinkers of this school are also 
frequently called iHmfivisfs. Positivism originall}' meant the 
conception of philosopliy expounded by A. Comte in his Cours 
de jjJiilosopJiie positive (G vols., 1830—42) ; the idea of philosophy 
as nothing more than a systematisation of the special sciences. 
Kecently, however, the name has been used with a wider signifi- 
cation, and there are not a few philosophers at the present day 
who miglit }>roperly be classed as positivists. Characteristic of 
the positivist attitude are the rejection of all metaphysics, and 
the recognition of philosojdiy as a univei'sal science and of 
experience as the sole source and sole object of knowledge. 
In this sense of the term, David Hume (1711—1776) was a 
positivist. K. Laas, whose book on ‘ Idealism and Positivism ’ 
(3 vols., 1870—1884) is a critical and historical account of the 
dillerences between these two great branches of philosophical 
iliought, puts the dawn of positivism as far back as the sophist 
Protagoras. And tlie Keo-Kantians of our own time, whose 
chief lepresentatives are P. A. Lange (f 1875), H. Cohen, 
P. Katorp, K. Liisswitz, etc., have by tlieir insistence upon the 
critical side of Kant’s teaching taken up an attitude to meta- 
])hysics which shows the closest resemblance to that of positivism. 

6 . We cannot ilecide between these conflicting opinions until we 
have definitely marked out the field of metaphysics. If we under- 
stand by rnetiiphysics what is still sometimes understood by it, 
the theory of the most general concepta employed for the 
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determination of empirical data (c/. § 4. 2), no objection can lie 

urged against its claim to scientific recognition. Its pursuit would 

be entirely confined within the limits of possible experience, and 

could not of itself lead to any general view’ of the universe. We 

believe, however, that a metaphysics of this kind is best called 

epistemology,’ since (as we shall have occasion to show later in 

detail : <•/. § 6) it is precisely the investigation of the most general 

determmations of empirical data w’hich constitutes the peculiar 

problem of that science. We accordingly exclude it from meta- 
physics. 


Ihere now remains for metaphysics nothing but the elabora- 
tion of a theory of the universe. That such a tlieory must 

transcend the limits of possible experience needs no special proof 
the • , . . ^ i 


gaps 


in our knowledge are obvious enough. It is only 
against this second conception of metaphysics, therefore, tliat 
criticism, agnosticism and positivism can bring any valid argu- 
ments. But even liere we cannot admit that their attack is wholly 
justified, or even that it is in keeping with the spirit of tlie 
Kantian philosophy. For metaphysics is, surely, to be combated 
and driven back within its borders only wdien it jiuts forth a claim 
to univei-sal scientific validity. As an irrepressible requirement of 
the human reason it will still maintain its ground wdierever a 
theory of the universe is found indispen.sable, and religion— the 
ordy other ministrant to similar needs — proves unable to supply a 
comprehensive view”^ of life and the world. The motives from 
which religion took its origin are wdiolly practical. Its othce is to 
assure an encouraging outlook, to provide a firm foundation, for 

^ action and moral endeavour. But the ideas in 

w uch Its purpose is realised are subject to the natural influences 
ot scientific jirogress. Hence the desire must soon arise for a 
reconcdiation or compromise between scientific laws on the one 
hand and the imperishable elements in religious conviction on tlio 
ot ler. riie details of such a compromise will differ at different 
times, since the postulates advanced upon tlic scientific side are 
constantly changing. But the reconciliation itself has always lieen 
eatrusUxl Ui melaphysics. — In our opinioig then, metaphysics is a 
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theory of the universe, based partly upon practical motives, partly 
upon the demand for a consistent rounding-off of scientific know- 
letlge. With the stones supplied by the special sciences, at some 
given stage of their development, for its building material, it erects 
a com])lete and coinprehensive structure, 'wherein each separate 
scicntitic fact finds its motlcst but definite and recognised place. 
And in the second instance it takes account of those practical 
requirements which have necessaril}’’ determined the first beginnings 
of every tlieory of the universe. ?^Ietaphysics thus appears as a 
science, in the sense that scientific knowledge constitutes the only 
real hjusis of metaphysical enquiry. At the same time, it can 
never attain to the scientific ideal, and become a system of 
univci'sally valid projiositions, for the simple reason that the 
continual j»rogress of scientific knowledge prevents the final 
co-ordination of underlying facts, and compels us to supplement 
what is known by more or less jirobable hypotheses.^ 

7. If we ask under what contlitions the need of a theory 
of the universe, however difi'crcntly satisfied, is universally 
felt, we are met jiriinarily by the four following: (1) some 
meas\irt; of uncertainty in political and legal relations ; (2) 

insccnil.y an.l .liseoinfort in tlio allnii-s of social life ; (3) lack 

of exact knowledge of natural processes, and of the means 
whereby they can lie adapted to human ends ; and (4) insuflicient 
ex])crience of (piies inner life, and of the prerequisites of 

self-control, ^\ henever, that is to say, the external and internal 
worltls in which the iiulividual is obligeil to j>ass his life leave 
him dissatisfied because things are of this conqdexion or are not 
of that, tliere arises a desire for a more ideal existence, such as 
can host he pictured l)^- help of a now theory of the universe. 
And these are also the iiilUienccs which lead to the adoption 
of a metajfhysics. and again the metaphysical spirit seizes 

on a j)opuIation already stirred by other and similar impulses, 

The raider should compare with this paragiTiph Wundt’s original 
attempt {Syslenx dcr PJiilosajduCy 1889) to derive the right of meta- 
physics Ui tiaiiscend experience from similar procedure withiu tha 
limits of the special sciences. 
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and IS confirmed and reinforced by tlieir presence. Thus WollPs 
eystematisation of Leibniz’ theory of tlie universe came before 
the German public at a time when tlie intellectual and emotional 
life of the nation, in the most widely different departments of 
activity, was eminently favourable to its reception. ^Volff’s idea 
of reality as something accidental and confused, something 
calculated rather to hinder the advancement of knowledge than 
to furnish its necessary basis, and the correspondingly high value 
which he set upon clear and distinct rational knowledge, upon 
thought and understanding, coincided with a rationalistic art, 
a pedantic etiquette in the intercourse of daily life, and an 
universal preference for the subtle and artificial. Hence it is 
not surprising that his doctrines displaced scholasticism and 
Cartesiamsm in the universities, that they were heard from the 
pulpit, and that they furnished the principles upon wliicb 
diildren’s books were %\Titten. Xor were the sciences— theology, 
jurisprudence, medicine — behindhand : they investigated and ex- 
pounded upon Wolffian lines. Special societies were established 
for the propagation^ of the truth according to Wolfi', and even 
helUs Utires became, under his influence, a refinement of mental 
gyinnastic that could be taught and learned. Contrast with this 
universal participation in a philosophical theory of the universe 
the spirit of our own time, with its delight in the real, its rich 
store of scientific knowledge, its vast material improvements and 
its high standard of social well-being ! 

8. This general change of view h.'is, of course, left its imprint 
upon the metaphysics of our day. Slowly but surely the relation 
between reason and reality ha.s been altering. Kant still inclined 
upon the whole to place the rational above the real, though lie 
recognised that reality was at least the necessary starting-jjoint 
or any extension of human knowledge. But it was Hegel who 
tought us to see that the real and the rational must bo coincident, 
t.e., must be given equal weight in a theory of the universe. 
Lotze went further, declaring that reality is much richer than 
thought, and, lastly, Wundt makes the directly experienced 
reality of the ‘object of idea’ not oiUy the foundation of liis 
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epistemology, but the end and aim of metaphysical enquiry 
into the ultimate nature of things. Indeed, Wundt does not 
hesitate to assert that tlie rational determination of certain 
aspects or constituents of this direct reality, as it is undertaken 
by the special sciences, and more particularly by natural science 
and psychology, depends upon a wholly artificial distinction, and 
leads to results which are merely conceptual, not real. Here 
we have the relation between reason and reality completely 
reversed ; and the change is strictly paralleled by a reversal of 
the values attached to them in popular estimation. 

A survey of the literature of metaphysics would mean a survey 
of the philosophical systems of all ages. We will, therefore, only 
mention here two short treatises written from ditleront points of 
view, and on that account well calcidated to bring home to the 
reader the lack of universal validity in inetajdiysical expositions. 
They are the Grundzwje der Mctafhysik^ by K. Dieterlch (1885), and 
the Kleuiente der Metaphysiky by P. Deussen (2nd edition, 1890 ; trs. 
1894). The fiist-mentioned author is a follower of Lotze, the latter 
of Schopenhauer. 

§ 5 - Rpisteuiology. 

1. In the wider sense of the term, epistemology or theory of 
knowledge means the science of the material and formal principles 
of knowledge ; in its narrower sense, it is the discipline which is 
exclusively concerned with the material principles of knowledge. 
The word ‘ logic ’ is also often used in a broad sense to cover 
the whole tield, while a more restricted usage coniines it to the 
science of the formal principles of knowledge. We shall employ 
both terms only in their more limited meanings, regarding logic 
and epistemology as two complementary sciences, the one of 
which treats of the most general contents, the otlier of the 
most general forms of knowledge. Both together may be said 
to constitute the ‘ science of Iniowledge’ (in Fichte’s terminology, 
1 1 " isseivschaft ,d eh re : cj. § 2 . 6 ) . 

For the ancients epistemology did not exist as a separate 
discipline. Plato included epistemological investigations under 
what ho calls dialectics (c/. §3. 1), and we find tliem also in 
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Anstotle’s metaphysics (c/. §4. 1); but there is no sharp Jine 
of division between epistemology on the one hand, and tlie 
properly metaphysical or specihcaUy logical discussions on the 
other. The principal ejiistemological questions in ancient 
philosophy are those which centre round the truth and 
universal validity of knowledge. There is hardly any trace 
of the problems which have loomed so large in modern thought, 

■ the relation between the subjective and objective factors in 
knowledge, the parts played by object and by knowing subject 
m the process of perception or knowledge, and the determination 
of the limits of knowledge and of the nature of pure experience. 

2. The English philosopher, John Locke, must bo regarded as 
real founder of epistemology as an independent discipline. 
His great work, An Essay cmicerning Human Understanding^ 
which appeared in 1690, contains the first systematic enquiry into 
the origin, certainty, nature and limits of knowledge. Locke was 
led to undertake an investigation of the kind by the experience 
that in matters of metajihysics, moral philosojjhy and religion 
agreement of opinions was hardly to be obtained. The universal 
source of knowledge lies for him in external and internal percep- 
tion, ‘sensation' and ‘reflection’; and a comprehensive classi- 
fication of the ideas wliich are derived from these two sources 
leads lam to a^urne a certain limited number of elementary 
constituents, which in manifold connection and combination make 
up our developed knowledge. The distinction between primary 
and secondary quaUties of phyaie<il bodies (already clearly drawn 
by Gahlei, who in his turn may have followed Democritus) 
whereby certain attributes of things are looked upon as per- 
manent and necessary, others as transitory and contingent, due 
to our own special organisation,— in other words, the doctrine of 
t le suhjeeiimty of tlm gualiii&s of sense, of colours, tones, tastes, 

etc.,— IS raised by Locke to the epistemological antitliesis of outer 
•iud inner, subject and object. 

3. It Is readily intelligible that tliis first attenqit at an episte- 
mology the first, despite tlie preparatory work already done by 
Hobbes— was not wholly successful. Locke, like all the episte- 
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mologists of that period, made tlie curious mistake of regarding the 
psychological point of view as natural and original, and basing the 
recognition of any objective factor in knowledge upon a mere 
argument from proViability. But his penetrating analysis of the 
materials of human knowledge, his introduction of logical categories 
(substance, mode, relation, etc.) which allow of a simpler, more 
useful and more systematic arrangement of the objects of know* 
ledge than Aristotle’s tenfold grouping by where, how, to what end, 
etc., and finally his careful discussion of the various stages and 
certainty of knowledge, have all been of '.asting service to the 
science. How great an impression his work made upon philosophy 
is shown hy the fact that Beibniz wrote his ^ouveaux 6ssa.is sur 
VentGTul€vi&nt liumain (the juiblication of which was postponed on 
account of Locke’s death, and which consequently appeared post- 


humously in 17G5) in direct criticism of Locke’s theories. 
Leibniz is principally concerned with the attack upon the doctrine 
of innate ideas to which Locke had devoted his first hook. Locke 


formulates his position in the words of an old aphorism : Ntliil est 
in intellectu quod non qyrius fnerit in sensu ; Leibniz adds : nisi 
infellectiLs iq)se. Wo must remember that in the continental 
philosophy of the time the universal validity of knowledge is 
always referred to an innate endowment of the mind, of whose 
existence we are assured hy intuition, and in contrast with which 
the teachings of experience possess only a contingent, or at most a 
probable value (c/. § 4, 7). 

4. This idea pervades the thought of Kant, who, after Locke, 
has done most toward the establishment of epistemology upon a 
scientific basis. Stimulated by the critical discussions of David 
II lime, the first to i'ou.so him from lus ‘ dogmatic slumber,’ Kant 
essayed to explain what to him was an indisputable fact: the 
existence of universally valid scientific knowleilgc in the form of 
mathematics and mathematical natural science. He was led hy liis 


eiupury to the assuiiqition of a priori elements both in sensuous 
knowledge and in knowledge of the understanding. Space and 
time are the forms of all perception, which lie ready in the mind, 
knd render an universally valid science of number and space 
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possible. Ill the sjinic 'vay, the twelve categories which constitute 
the original possession of oiii' unJerstaiuliiig eiiahle us to express 
the fuiidaiueiital propositions of natural science with regard to 
matter, change and the uni form connection of phcnoiueiia, in 
iiecessar}^ formula). This a priori, then, — which in Kant himself 
still lias many of the attributes of an innate mental character, 
though by tlie modern reiuesentatives of his epistemology, the Keo- 
Kantians, it is used more correctly to designate a jiresupposition 
of scientific knowledge that is independent of experience, — this 
a priori is the root of all necessity and universality. At the 
same time, tlie a priori elements cannot of themselves, in Kant’s 
opinion, furnish us with knowledge. They become fruitful only 
when applied to the material of experience, lleuce their employ- 
ment beyond the limits of ])ossible experience, in what is called 
the ‘ transcendent ’ sphere, is merely pseudo-scientific, and can 
lead to no result (c/. § 4. 3). The wmrks in which Kant expounds 
his epistemological views are the Kritik tier reinen Vernunft (1781) 
and the Proleaomena zu einer jo/Jen kiinftiyen Metaphysik (1783). 

5. In tlie writings of Kant’s immediate successoi’s epistemologv 
appears under dilierent names, ^^^c liave alread}'^ mentioned 
kichte’s term isse}ischafi.<le1i re, science of knowledge (cf. §D. 1), 
In his elaboration of this discipline Fichte comes to definite 
metaphysical conclusions as to tlic principle wliicli underlies the 
order of the universe, and passes far beyoiul the limits of ejiiste- 
niology projier. llie same tiling is true of Schelliiig’s ‘pliilosophy 
of identity,' of Ilcgel’s ‘logic,’ of lierbait’s ‘metaphysics’ and 
of Schopenhauer’s system. Ko one of tlii'sc authom makes any 
attempt to define the boundaries of strictly epistemological 
enfpiiry. Since tlio sixth decade of the present century tho 
conviction lias grown among German jdiilosopliers that a sound 
epistemology can alone furnish an adeipiate i)asis for jihilosojiliy in 

geiiei-al, and a reliable criterion of the inferences draM'ii from tlio 

* « 

iiivestigatoi-s of tlie sjiecial sciences. ^latcilulism, tlie metaphysical 
assumption that matter is the principle of all tilings {cf. §1C), was 
the direct occasion of tlie return to Jvant wliich this conviction 
brought with it. Hegel’s speculative philosophy crumbled beneath 
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the attacks of the empirical disciplines and of this cautious new 
philosophy, and philosopliical science began by slow degrees to 
recover its lost ground. To-day, the first thing demanded of a 
philosopher is a complete familiarity witli epistemology, which there 
is a great tendency to regard as actually ecjuivalent to ‘ philosoiihy,* 
— so far, at least, as philosophy can lay claim to any scientific 
import ; and the high value set upon epistemology has extended 
beyond {)hiloso])hy. Men of eminence in the special sciences, like 
Helmholtz, Fick, !Macb, etc., have attempted to answer the episto- 
rnological questions which lie behind their sciences. So in Protestant 
theology : Kitschl’s school, in particular, are convinced that the 
scientific exposition of the contents of the Christian rebgion 
presiqiposes not a metajihysics, but Kant’s or Lotze’s epistemology. 

6. There can be no doubt that epistemology deserves the high 
position thus accorded to it. But in face of the multiplicity of 
opinions concerning its special problem, we are called upon to 
delimit its sphere of application as precisely and definitely as we 
can. If one understands by ‘ knowledge ’ the obtaining of know- 
ledge or knowing, f.e., the acts or processes which lead to 
knowledge, epistemology evidently becomes a part of psychology. 
For these activities cannot imply anything but psychical functions; 
indeed, w’e often hear of a ‘psychology of knowledge,’ whose 
subject-matter consists of all the conscious processes involved in 
the acq\usition of knowledge, — sensation, perception, memory and 
imagination, attention and tliought, etc. The old psychology 
spoke in the same sense of a farulta^i cogiioscitiva^ within wdiich it 
distinguished between low'er and higher faculties of knowledge. 
T.hc point of view' from wdiich all these processes are considered 
is that of the purpose wdiich they are conceived to fulfil or to bo 
cajiable of fulfilling r wdiat must be tlie nature of those psychical 
functions — so the question runs — which lead, have led and can 
lead to knowdeilge'l This teleological standpoint, wdiich is 
thoroughly characteristic of the older psychology, makes the 
psychology of knowdedgo an a])j)lied science. Epistemology as 
thus dcliued, w’ould, therefore, bo a ilepartuient of applied 
psychology. W e trace the same tendency in certain modern namci 
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for psychical processes. The phrases ‘ sensation of weight,* 
‘sensation of resistance,* ‘sensation of movement,’ denote those 
simple sensation qualities which give rise to the idea of a heavy, 
fixed or moving object. 

7. If epistemology were nothing more than a part of api)Iied 
psychology, it could not (1) form the presupposition of all tlio 
disciplines engaged with a certain subject-matter, but would itself 
presuppose the quite definite science of psychology. (2) Moreover, 
on such a definition it must be looked upon as one of the special 
sciences, since empirical psycliology, which constitutes its founda- 
tion, has already become a special science (c/. §8. 9). (3) Further, 

it would bear no relation to the weighty questions of the validity 
and limits of human knowdedge ; for no amount of ap|>lied psy- 
chology could help us to determine the value or extent of iiossible 
knowledge. (4) Finally, it would be wholly unable, under tliese 
circumstances, to ujidertake any objective investigation of the 
general problems of the distinction between subject and object, of 
causality, of development, etc. All tliat it could do would be* to 
show the course which the processes of scientific enquiry or 
acquisition most usefully take in the mind of some particular 
individual; but then it would entirely lose tlio character of a 
scientific pliilosophy and general philosoiihical disci{)l!ne. It 

seems evident, therefore, that epistemology cannot be regarded as 
a theory of knowing. 


The other meaning which we can give tlie term is that of tlie 
science of the results of obtaining knowledge or knoAving, tlie 
acience of knowledge as acquired. Ihit again, in this very general 
sense, epistemology would run the risk of confusion with logic 
and the sjiecial sciences. Now we can distinguish logic from 
epistemology (as we shall see later : § G) by entrusting to it tlie 
cxclusi\e ticatment of the formal principles of knowledge; and 
if we hand over the sjiecial contents of knowledge to the sjiecial 
sciences, \ve are obviously left with an epistemology whose 
peculiar jirovdnce is that of tlie general contents of knowledge. 
The discipline would, on this view, be occupied with those con- 
cepts whose compieheusive application in difierent special sciencea 
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made them the logical presuppositions of those sciences, and 
prevented their adequate discussion within the limits of any 

individual science. v - u 

8. Epistemology treats, then, not of any special facts which 

can he separated from other special facts, nor yet of those more 
general contents of knowledge which can still be disposed of 
within a restricted held of scientilic enquiry, but of matter 
so general that it is common and essential to all, or at least 
to great trroups of tlie special sciences. The reader will better 
understand what is meant if we give a list of the oVqects which 
come under this category. 

(1) The first business of epistemology will bo the dehnition 

of the phrase ‘ contents of knowledge * in its most general 

sense, — an examination of the question of the possibility of 

knowledge. Such an examination is of special importance in 

connection with the ‘limits' of knowledge, wdiich are generally 

admitted and often enough make their a|)peai'ance in the course 

of a scientific discussion. Closely related to this last question aio 

(a) the distinction between ‘ transcendence ' and ‘ immanence, 

between what lies beyond all exjieriencc and w'hat is contained 

in experience j {11) the antithesis of the ci priori and the 

posteriori, of what in human knowledge is independent of 

experience and what is dependent upon experience j (c) the 

emiuiry into the conditions of the ‘necessity’ and ‘uni^c^sal 

validity' of statements, i,e., into the naiure of the contents which 

make these stateinents possilde, etc., etc, In the second 

place, epistemology ^\'ill have to test the fundamental division 

of the contents of knowledge into ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ objective. 

This division is so far-reaching that it ditrereiitiates the two great 

departments of natural science and psychology ; all that can he 

legardcil subjectively is handed over to psyehology, all that can 

^ * 

he ohjectilied, to natural science. It is clear that the examination 
could not he carried out hy a ])sychologicid ejnstemology ; and it 
follows th;it the school of subjective itlealisiu, which adopts the 
psychological point of view and looks upon every datum of 
knowledge as an idea of the knowing subject (c/. ^*26. 1 tl.), 
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has barred the way to any solution of the problem involved. 
(3) In the third place, epistemology must consider the not less 
fundamental division of knowledge into ‘ formal ' and ‘ material ’ 
constituents. (4) As a fourth problem we might set down the 
investigation of being and becoming, or cliange, and of one of 
the more special forms of change, development. Besides these 
enquiries, which constitute the logical jiresupjiosition of all 
the special sciences, epistemology will be occupied with certain 
less general concejits, common only to definite groujis of sciences. 
(5) Under this head fall the concepts of matter, force, energy, 
life, mind, the relation between psychical and physical jirocesses, 
etc. As a rule, however, these special questions are discussed in 
particular pliilosopliical disciplines, such as natural philosophy or 
psychology. 


^ need use no argument to prove that our definition gives 
epistemology the sigiiilicancc of a fundamental pliilosopliical 
science. On the other hand, we may pause for a moment to 
notice that it coiiqiletely nullifies a difliculty which has often been 
nrged from the dialectic standpoint against the recognition of 
epistemology as a separate discipline. Tlie question has been 
raised, how the value and validity of knowledge can be deter- 
mined when M'e are always obliged to use the kno^ving mind in 
corning to our determination. If \ve posit the validity of know- 
ledge in the latter case, it is plain that no further iiivesti^^ation of 
the validity of knowledge is necessary. If we do not, then we 
have no criterion by which to judge of validity or invalidity at all. 
Kow this line of argument will, evidently, hold only as against the 
coiiceinioii of epistemology as a theoi-y of knowtmj. It has no 
force whatsoever when brought against our definition of tlio 
discipline as a science of tlie most general contents of kno^vledge. 

There can be no doubt that epistemological investigations are 
among the most diflicult in the wliole realm of plulosophy. Not 
only does their conceptual character require a very ]>cculiai' capacity 
for aljstract ihouglit ; their de]>endenee upon tlie ])iogress of tlio 
Bpecial sciences — which cannot but exer t great inliuence ujtoii our 
knowledge of the most general contents of science — <leiii;iuds, at 
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the same time, a familiarity ^vith the status of all the special 
branches of scientific Avork. Moreover, througli tlie action of a 
psycliologlcal law of universal validity, wliich cannot be further 
discussed at present, we find that the most general concepts are 
those first fonned by popular and philosophical reflection; so that 
epistemology runs a risk of suirering from the confusion of popular 
linguistic usage and from association with all sorts of metaphysical 
theories and beliefs. Although the science is, in iirincijde, as 
capable of attaining to necessity and universal validity as any 
other discijiline, still the difliculties which it has to meet are fully 
sufficient to explain the fact that epistemological antitheses still 
play a part in jihilosophy, and that the conception of the study as 
a whole cannot as yet be said to have liecome wholly clear and 
definite. We ma}^ note that in the special sciences, too, it is the 
most general theories which arc least capable of a formulation 
which shall exempt them from discussion and disagreement. 


10. The varying use of the term ‘logic' has led to the frequent 
inclusion of fj)isteinological ex])Ositioiis in works which bear that title, 
and which ak^^o deal with the inoblenis peculiar to logic in its narrower 
sense. We shall here, then, merely mention the names of those modern 
writers who have given ejustemology a place in their logics : Schuppe, 
Lotze and Wundt. The works them.selvcs will be cited under § f>. We 
upj>end a list of strictly epistemological treatises. 

H. Cohen, KniU^s Theurie dtr KrfaJirxtmjy 2nd ed., 1885. (The chief 
cpistcmologiail work of tlie Neo-Kantians.) 

A. Riehl, Der jddlosoiihiiiclu KritizisnniLs^ 2 vols., 3 parts, 187G-S7. (The 
first volume contains an liistorical exposition, beginning with Locke.) 

11. von Schuhcrt-Soldern, Grundloijen einer Jirkeynilnisstheoric. 1884. 

J. Volk el t, ErJahruntj nnd Denken. 1885, 

K. Avenarius, Kritik der reinen Erfalivung. 2 vols. 1888-90. 

G. Ilevmans, Die Gesetze und Ehmente des xvissenschaftlichen Denkens. 

V * * 

2 vols. 1890-94. (ConUiins also a short sketch of logic.) 

F. Erhardt, M€tap}ixjsik. E Erkenntnisstheorie. 1894. (Takes up a 
position nearly allied to that of Kant with regard to the apriority of 
space and time.) 

L. Basse, Pkilosopkie nnd Erkenxitnisstheorie. I. 1894. (Contains a 
critical discussion of difi'ereut epistemological tendencies, in connection 
with the question of the possibility of a metaphysics, together with ar* 
outline of a system of philosophy.) 
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[L. T. Hobhouse, 77i€ Th€ory of Kno^oled/je. 189G.] 

A history of epistemology is much needed, but still remains to r>e 
Written. 


§ 6. Logic. 

1. Logic, defined as the science of tlie formal principles of 
knowledge, was founded by Aristotle. True, we find in earlie\ 
thinkers anticipations of and contributions to tlie science \ many of 
tlie Platonic dialogues, in particular, contain discussions of the 
formation of concepts, of definition, and of tlie deductive pro- 
cedure. But it was not till the time of Aristotle that logic was 
raised to the rank of an indejiendent discipline and its divisions 
63 'stematically classified. The theory of inference and proof 
Aristotle calls ‘analytics’ (ra dmAuriKa) ; in the prior analytics 
he treats of inference, in the posterior of proof, of definitions, of 
classifications and of the inductive procedure. The theory of 
dialectical inference or reasoning from probabilities he calls ‘topics’ 
(ra TOTTtKa). The book TTc/fi 4/>pr;v'etus deals with the proposition 
and the judgment; the book Trcpl Karr/yo/nwr (of doubtful 
authenticity) discusses fundamental concepts, d'he editors and 
commentators of the Aristotelian writings named all these logical 
tieatises, taken as a whole, the opyuvov^ and the science which 
they expounded, logic : Aristotle liinis'df had used only the term 
analytics. The Stoics, of whom Zeno an<l Chrysippus deserve 
Bpecial mention, siii^plementeil tlie Aristotelian logic by epistemo- 
logical disquisitions and the theory of hypotlietical and disjunctive 
infererice. After the sixth century a.d., the most important 
propositions of the organon were included in the text-books of 
the ‘ seven liberal arts,’ and thus took a prominent place in the 
curriculum of the ChrLstian schools of the middle ages. The name 
of the discipline was now changed to dialectics, to accord with the 
Stoic subdivision of logic into dialectics and rhetoric (r/. §^3. 1 ; 4. 1). 
Logic came to be a favourite lield of i)hiloso])hic activity among 
the scholastics, and the Aristotelian ‘syllogistic,’ the theory of 
inference, was developed with great subtlety. Elaborate deductions 
o permissible an<l impermissible inferences were made, the criteria 
rug the general or special form and the ])ositivo or negative 
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quality of the jiulginents contained in tliem. At the same time 
an important jiart was pla 3 ’ed by tlie controversy between 
nonunalism and realism. The nominalists maintained that general 
concepts are merely names {iniiversalia sunt nomind)\ the realists 
asserted that they are real determinations, the real nature of the 
objects which the}' designate {universalia sunt realia). 

2. In the modern period the Aristotelian logic held its own for 
some length of time. ]\Ielancthon’s text- books retained it even 
in the rrotestant schools. Hut the general revolt against Aristotle 
and tlic scholastics which characterises the beginnings of modern 


philosophy led to various changes, more or less violent and 
radical, in the complexion of the science. Petrus Kamus (tl572), 
it is true, diverges much less seriously from the Aristotelian con- 
ce|)tion than his zealous jiolcmics would lead us to infer, llis 
service consists in a systematisation of logic, which has persisted 
with but slight alteration to our own day ; logic is divided into 
four ])arts, the theories of the concept, of tlic judgment, of 
inference and of method. P>acon's attack is more energetic. He 
discards the syllogism and the deductive procedure altogether, on 
the ground that they do not further knowledge and cannot ieatl 
to any atlvance in science, and eulogises induction in their stead 
as the one true and normal path to scientific knowledge, llis 
opposition to Aristotle is expressed cv'cn in the title of his work 
upon logic, the iSiovuin Onjanon. AVe must admit that the 
method which Hacon describes as induction could not pass muster 
under that name at tlie present day. Hut nevertheless the im- 
pulse wliich he gave, ])erhaps a little too vigorously, to the 
develojunent of the methods employed in the past and to be 
employed in the future hy the empirical science whose awakening 
he saw, has had a very considemlde influence upon the history of 
logic. The empuries undertaken by his successors, llohhes, 
Hocke, Herkeley and Hume, into the concept and its relation to 
the word ari' not only acute hut of permauciit value. 

The methodical rules })rescril)ed by I >cscartes have bad far 
less ciVect. Apart from his adoiition of clearness and distinctness 
of kiiowled'^e sus the test of truth, he demanded no more than 
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the analysis of diliicultieSj the orderly arrangement of thoughts, 
and comj)lete s^uiopses or enumerations. Mathematics suj)plied him 
with an ideal of scientific exposition. Spinoza held matJiematics 
in still liigher esteem ; wliile Leibniz and Wolif try to found 
tlie procedure of all tlie sciences, so far as possible, upon mathe- 
matical models. ollF wrote a systematic logic, which he 
regarded as the foundation of jiliilosophy in general (cf, § 3. 3). 
lie di\ ides logic, in liis usual way, into a theoretical and ]»rtictical 
discipline. The former deals with concept, jmlgment and 
inference, in Aristotelian fashion ; the latter seeks not only to 

formulate technical scientific methods, hut also to lay down similar 
rules for the conduct of life. 

3. e owe to Kant the separation of logic from epistemology, 
and a new and fruitful classification of its subject-matter. He 
defines it as tlie science of the riglit use of reason and under- 
standing according to tlie a prion principles of ‘ how the under- 
standing should tliiiik,' f.e., subsumes it on the one hand to 
the idea of end, making it to some degree a technical or norma- 
tive discipline, and on the other assigns to it a purely formal 

function. HLs division of logic is best shown by the foUowhm 
table ; ° 

I.'jgic. 


Oeneral 


Pure. 


ypeciaL 


Applied- 


most general 


Doctrine of Lleiueiits. Alethodology, 

Ihe feature of this scheme which has found 
acceptance is the distinction of metliodology, the theory of 
metliod, from tlie theory of the elements (conce]tt, judgment and 
a eience). In modern times there lias aj)])earetl a whole series 
of excellent and formative treatisfis on logic. Tlie j^alm of liighest 
^orit among them all must be awarded to the work of John 
'tuait Mill (t 1872), the first logical reformer. Mill's of 

^^<jic,Uatiociriativeaml JiuJuctiue, was publislicd in 18-13, and had 
run into eight editions before the deatli of its author. Follow- 
ing the traditions of Fnglish logic, MUl makes inducUon iho 
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centre of his whole enquiry, and attaches very little importance to 
deduction and the syllogism. F. Ueberweg’s Sy&iem der Logik 
(5th ed., revised by Jurgen Bona Meyer, 1882) is especially 
valuable for its numerous historical excursus. M. W. Drobisch 
has attempted in his Netie Darstellung der Logik (5th ed., 1887) 
to work out a purely formal logic, upon Ilcrbartian principles 
{cf. § 2. 7). The most recent German works, on the other hand, 
have endeavoured to steer a middle course between Hegel’s 
metaphysical conce{)tion of the science (r/. § 3. 4) and Ilerbart’s 
purely formal standpoint. At the same time many important 
changes have been introduced in the treatment of certain parts 
of logic. Thus C. Sigwart {Logik\ 2nd ed., 2 vols,, 1889-93 ; tr. 
by Helen Dendy, 1894) gives judgment the most prominent place 
in his discussions, while B. Erdmann {Logik^ voL I., 1892) has, 
in name at least, completely eliminated the theory of the concept. 
II. Lotze {Sgstein der Philosophie, J. Logik^ 2nd ed., 1880; Eng. tr., 
2nd ed., 1888), W. Schuppe {ErkenntnisutheoretUche Logik^ 1878) 
and AV. AA undt {^Logik, 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1893 IT.) combine episte- 
mological disquisitions with the development of properly logical 
theories, Th. Lipjis’ GnindzUge der Logik\ 1893, is a brief but 
very clear ami suggestive ex])osition of logic from the psycho- 
logical point of view. Lastly, among historical treatises wo may 
mention the monumental work of K. von Prantl, Geschichte der 
Logik iin Ahendlaiide^ whose four volumes (1855-70) bring the 
rcatler, unfortunately, no farther than the first thirty years of the 


sixteenth century, and F. Harms’ Geschichte der Logik (1881). 

4. Logic is, without (lovil>t, the most advanced of all the 
philosopliical disciplines, both as regartls the mode of formulation 
and the certainty and finality of its statements. Nevertheless, wo 
find here as elsewhere diirerences in method of treatment and in 
individual theory. Hegel’s assumption of the identity of thought 
and existence, and the metaphysical logic which grew out of it, 
may, it is true, be coijoideicil to have been definitely abandoned at 
the jircscnt day, thanks more especially to the advei'se criticism of 
Trendelenburg’s LogUche Unter^'uchuugen (3rd ed., 18701. But 
alongside of this an cpistcuiological, a pui'oly formal and a psycho 
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logical logic have grown up and flourished, while the last few 
decades have added a mathematical logic to ilie list. Epistomo- 
loijtcaX logic treats of the general contents of knowledge in 
connection wth the properly logical questions. The ])iirely formal 
logic takes no account at all of contents or of the significance of 
the forms of thought for scientific knowledge. The pyycholoffical 
view makes logic a department of psycliology ; thought, and, in 
particular, correct thought, are considered as iisychicid jirocesses. 
Finally, mathematical logic has earned its siiecial title by the 
invention of a new system of symbols, a logical algorithm or 
calculus. Again, m e may draw a distinction between logical 
treatises according as they emphasise the normative character of 
the science, the laying down of rules and precepts for the opera- 
tions of thought, or merely look upon scientific thought itself as 
the object of a descriptive or ejcplanatory investigation. In face 
of these divergences of opinion, we cannot attenii)t to give any 
detailed criticism of separate theories, but must confine ourselves 
to the presentation, in a consistent way, of what we take to be the 
prevailing view of the problems of logic, 

o. We defined logic above (§5. 1) as the science of the fonnal 
principles of knowledge. By ^formal principles’ we mean the 
general relation.s, presupposed in every instance of the acquisition 
of knowledge, between the objects of knowledge and the symbols 
letters, figures, etc.) wliich designate or represent them. 
ll.e d.ctiona.y l.e said to give us these relations, in so far as 
It gives the meanings of particular words; and convei-sation or 
communication of any kind presup])oses a knowledge of tlio 
relatioms obtaining between tlie expressions employed and tlio 
objects to wlncli tliey refer. Witli logic, liowever. it is different, 
iajgic does not try to find out all tlie ]ios.sihle meanings of partieu- 
ar symbols; it is content to fnrnisli a seieiitifie exposition of tlio 
ecneral facts and laws of these relatioms, f.e., to .state the conditions 
uimer which every special system of noiueiielatiirc or terniinolo.'y 
^ust e worked out and aj.plied. Jiut, further, it concerns itself 

y wit 1 that sort of knowledge which l.-a.ls to scienlificaliy 
"Uiu results, and aeeoi.lingly claims the title ot piojiadeutic to 
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all scientilic knowledge. Since, liow’cvcr, limitation of the aim of 
a science necessiirily means a shari) delinition of the purpose 
which it subserves, logic turns aside from the consideration of the 
various possible paths to know'ledge, and even of those "which have 
actually been trodden in the past, and becomes a normative disci- 
pline, f.c., a science whose object is not a datum, something given, 
but must be termed ideal, realisable only under certain conditions. 
The ideal aim of all science is a universally valid formula or a 
system of universally valid formulae. Logic, therefore, shows us 
the conditions under which this ideal can he attained, t.e., lays 
dowm definite rules for scientilic investigation in geneiub In this 
sense we can accept the current delinition of it as the ‘ art of 
thinking,’ including under the word ‘thinking’ all the operations 
which constitute the objective conditions of the attainment of the 
purpose described above. Such conditions would be the formation 
of useful concepts, a system of classitication, an inductive or 
deductive procedure, etc. And since, again, a complete scietitific 
account of all these rules presupposes a knowledge of the elements 
w'hich go to determine them, logic is not only a methodology, 
hut also a theory of the elementary proces.ses. T1 ms the concept, 
the meaning of a s3unbol, is a logical clement in ever)' scientific 
formula ; and judgment, tlie scientilic formula itself, is an element 
in more com])licatcd thought - connections ; and inference, the 
logical colligation of scientific fonnula>, is the next higher element 
in a comjuchensive scientilic argument. In this way the theory of 
concept, judgment and inference becomes a necessary j>rop;edcutic 
to the higher normative function of logic, wdiich it must attempt 
to discharge in the form of a inethodolog}’. 

6. A few critical remaiks \ipon the ])sychological and inatho- 
iiiatical methods of treating logic may help to explain and justify 
our view of its nature and purpose. iSo one can deny that 
scientific formukr, with all that aiipertains to them, are spoken 
or written hj* subjects, and inaj' therefore be regarded as the 
voluntar)' actions or thought-activities of individuals. But this 
is no reason for subsuming logic to psj’chology. For (1) logic 
aiui epLsteiuolog}', as forming paiL of a geuerai science of know* 
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ledge, have to detemiine the jtresiippositions of all the sciences, 
inclusive of psychology. Logic, tlieu, obviously, cannot be a 
department of psychology; if it were, it could not do iU duty, 
at any rate so far as i>sychoIogy was concerned. (2) AVe may Siiy 
that where the subject-matter of logic and of psychology is the 
same, it is tieatetl from an entirely dilferent point of view. 
Psychology, in dealing with concepts, tries to show how they 
take shape in the coui-se of the individual life, and what 
psychical states are implied in their use. It li.as to answer 
questions as to the genei-al or special nature of the idciis, as 
to the reproduction of symbols by various perceptions, as to 
the peculiar conditions under which the hearing, reading and 
writing subject is placed. Ihe logical discussion of concejjts is 
cmnpletcly foreign to these enquiries. For logic, concepts are 
simply the relations between name and object; and it deals only 
with the general forms of such relations and the objective con- 
ditions of their employment. (3) The fact that judgments must 
he tenned voluntary actions or operations of thought tells us 
absolutely nothing of their validity, their trutli or falsehood. 
On ^ the contrary, tlie dependence of scientilic formulm on the 
subject who may haj)jjen to use them is for logic entirely 
melevant. It is a matter of comj.lete indiHerence whether the 
judgment is rea<l, heard or ^vntten ; whether it arouses this 
association or that; how far the attention is involved in it, etc. 
(“i) It is only when w'e sei)arate logic and psychology in this 
way that wc can understand how logic could attain as early 
^ It did to the form of an exact science, and could remain us 
httle allected as it has, even down to tlie iJivsent time, by the 
changes and advances in ])sychologica! knowledge. 

7. Ihe new^ science of mathematical logie seeks to represent 
all the relations existing among concej.ts, analytically, by means 
o appropiiute symbols, and to derive conclusions or deduce new 
acts from these data hy mathematical convei-sions and tiaiis- 
ormations. Ihe foundation of tlie logical algorithm, in its strict 
orra, was laid by O. lioole in his w’ork, Ayi inveiyt itjatiwi of tlis 
Laws of 'Hunujlit (1854). After him VV. S. Jevons. .1. \\nui, 
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C. S. I’iercc and E. Schrocdor {Vi/rlcsurujen vXier die Ahjel/ra der 
Loijik^ I., 1890) have done most to develope the science. We may 
illustrate its procedure l)y one simple example. The fundamental 
form of all categorical judgments is expressed in the relation 
a h, when tlie sign = indicates equality of extension, and the 
sign ( the subordination of a to If, now, a h and h 
it is inferred that a ^ c. A giavo objection to tlie view that 
this logic can ever be the whole of logic is that it confines all 
relations among conce])ts to the extension of the concepts. 
Recently, however, an attempt has been made, with some 
success, to transcend this exclusive logic of extension, and 
subject the contents of concepts to a similarly mathematical 
mode of exposition (logic of contents). We would, nevertheless, 
call attention to the following argiiments : 

(1) With a few entirely trivial exceptions, mathematical logic 
is a superfluity. Nothing is gained by it which cannot be gainerl, 
and gained more easily, by means of verbal logic. It pro- 
sup{)oses not only familiarity with the expressions current in 
ordinary logic, but the furtlier kiiowlcilge of the symbolic 
language peculiar to itself. 

(2) T1 le method of treatment often does violence to logical 
terms, never exhibiting them except as dressed out quantitively 
and deductively in matlieinatical garb. Indeed, there is a great 
deal (the theory of the concept or of induction, e.^.) which 
cannot be adecpiately repre.sented at all in mathematical form. 

(3) The experiment was frecpiently tried, in earlier times, of 
representing certain logical proportions or relations in a simple 
and pictorial way by aid of geometrical figiires or brief analytical 
proofs. But this procedure is simply a jiroeedure sometimes 
followed by matliematics itself — a concrete realisation of the 
logical connection — and not in any sense a mathematical logic. 

(4) It is clear that logic gains nothing in force or accuiucy 
by mathematical fornudation ; for it is the logical element, of 
course, that gives mathcnuitics its force and accuracy. It is only 
because mathematics is freer than any other science of all the 
confusing properties natural to a knowledge whoso contents is 
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sharply detined, or whose subject-matter lias iienetrated to tlie 
popidar consciousness, that it gives us most directly and plainly 
the impression of logical precision and necessity. 

(5) Mathematical logic — though its representatives usually fail 
to see this— consists simply of a peculiar technique, a special 
method of colligathig concepts and judgments witli one another* 
!t IS not a theory of thought or of the juirposive employment of 
the functions of knowledge. But then it cannot be logic itself, 
whose business it is to supply us with just this theory. 

Literature. 

"" farf * 1602 a„,l later. (Tliia is tlie ‘ Port, 

.IX famous works of tlie Cartesian school: 

V* P- 

F H. Bradley, Principles of Logic, 1883 (c/. p. 42). 

[B. Bosanquet, Logic or Ou Morphology of Knowledge, 1888.] 

B. THE SPECIAL PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINES. 

§ 7 . Natural Philosophy. 

F Tlie philosophical thouglit of ancient Greece begins with 
natural phUosophy. The two principal schools of prlsociatie 
philosophers are usually termed the ‘ earlier ' and ‘ later ' natural 
P Iilosophy ; and all the various attempts of the time to determine 
>e na ure of things were directed i.redominantly u,>on nature, 

nHv"l objects of perception. Indeed, tiiis jiurpose 

r je so large a part m the scientific erKpiiry of the age that 
n when attention was given to man himself and the tliiims of 
in< , t le activities which attractc.l greatest notice were those 

Itt o’^ternal nature, 

n iter i <“*'1 a reason for the prominence accorded to 

tine “* I'i'ilosophical investiga- 

tion Was just awalcimr ® 

) Lven to-day, popular thinking looks upon ‘things’ solid 

nrtt'T’t’ “-'"■S >‘’-<-te“eia-stenS 

tluit is H *" ‘'‘■Jeats. Objectificatioig 

3, IS the most natural attitude for us to take up towaidi 
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expononco, and only a nnvture .encclion can teach us ^ 

seems so ol-jeetivo is in part a product of internal j 

factors, in part something given— primarily, at any rate ) 

our idea. Philology heai^ out thi.s judgment by shoiving that 
names for the ohject.s of sense perception arc earlier developed 
than names for the subjective functions of seeing, hcarmg, sensing, 

(21 The exclusive interest which a priiuitivo civilisation takes 
in the external in nature is determined by the supreme importance 
of a knowledge of natural processes, in order that they may be 
subjugatcl, calculated, foreseen. Indeed, it is true to say in 
general that the iiul>ulso to knowledge, when we first meet with i , 
is rooted in the impulse to self-preservation ; and that even when 
(as here in philosophy: cf. §2. 2) it begins to develope a force of its 
own, its course is for some time determined by considerations o 
the value and advantage of the knowledge obtained for tlio 

piirnoses of practical life. . 

2. The most important theory of natural philosophy in o 

Greek thought, if not in that of the whole of antiipiity, is the 
theory propouiuled by the Atomists. I'hey were the lust to dra^^ 
any sort of clear distinction between the external world as 
detorminahlc only in a quantitative way, and the intemah as 
detenninahle only in terms of quality. It can he proved that 
this purely mechanical view of nature, which leajipeaick a 
he-inning of modern philosoidvy, was to some extent a iiecessary 
corollary of Anaximenes* theory that air was tlie cssf.nce o a 
things. In later Greek and medieval thought, how^ever, the 
aloinistic theory, important as it might have been for scienU c 
investigation, was displaced by the doctrine of Plato and Aristo e, 
w'ho taught that natural things have no veal existence at al , )U 
arc ratlier the negfition of real existence,— or at most contain t le 
iio.ssibility or potentiality of existence, — while true reality is to e 
found in form, in iilcas or concepts. Alongside of this suboi ina- 
tion of matter w’eiit the substitution of a teleological oi puiposiio 
theory for the purely mechanical, causal view' of tlie colligation 0 
natural pioce.sses. Plato discusses the tiueslioiis of natuial ph o 
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eophy m tlie Aristotle i-rincipally in tl.e ri or 

a.poao-.5_the treatise ordinarily cited os the Phyda,. 
i eitlier m tlie Atoniists nor in Plato and Aristotle do ive Cn<l any 

distinction made hetween a special natural science and a more 
{general natural pliiJosopliy. 

The interest in natural philosophy shows a great falling off in 

scliools. Kpicunis, however, deserves especial 
gratitude for having accepted Democritus' doctrine of the atoms 
practicaUy unchanged. The contempt for nature which is so 
mar et a feature of Christian philosopliy is to be exjdained, in 
part, by the inlluence of Platonic ideas; the sensible and material 
IS not simply appearance, mere phenomenal existence, but also 

■ principle (cf. §9. 3). It is only occasionally in the 

nu die ages tliat we come across any less negative attitude toward 

natural objecte and occurrences. Roger Bacon (| 1294) is marked 

out by his greater knowledge of their import and personal share 
ni tneir investigation. 

3. Witli the beginning of modern natural science— witli the 
coming of men like Copernicus, Galilei and Kepler— all this is 
altered. It is not by cliance that just where we liml the first 
tnice of the new pliilosopliy, in Nicolaus Cusanus (1401-G4) 
ernardinus lelesius (1508-88) and the rest, we find also tlie 
^catest emphasis laid upon natural philosophy. But liow close 
le cminection still was between philosopliy and special science is 
Been in the fact that Galilei and Kepler both regarded themselves, 
p iman yyis philosophers, and arrived at their great discoveries 
y way of very general considerations. The results of all these 

enquiries have exerted a vast influence upon the philosophicid 

^ f 1 ? “^‘^y eonveniently arrange them under 

the five following heads. 

(1) The first important result of modern natural science 

fixe]'' t disproof of tl,c ‘heaven of 
t)J- the consequent hypotliesis of 

Out of this grew tliat antithesis of the 
_ ie and the supemen.sible or insensible, of which every 
fjious y colouied metaphysics liad thenceforth to take account. 
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The solid vault of the sky was turned to an infinite nuuss of 
vaivMiT, and those who still clung to the religious ideas of a world 
beyond this world could not now think of it as realised in 
sensible form, but only in insensible. The antithesis soon came 
to be itlcntical with that between bodily and mental, physical 

and psychical. 

(2) A second great result was the discovery of a strict 
uniformity in the relations of all bodies, and of the possibility 
of a thorough-going application of mathematics to natural pho- 
nomena. This banishes all arbitrariness and indeterminism from 
the realm of perception, and drives them to take refuge in tlio 
only region left,— that of mind or morals. The antithesis of 
sen.sible and supersensible or insensible thus takes over a new 
meaning from that of nature and mind or morals, mechanism and 

freedom. 

4. (3) In the third place, the basal assumptions of modern 
natui-al science have led to an exact detinition of matter as 
objective, and to the important doctrine of the subjectivity of 
the qualities of sense (c/. 5. 1). Galilei distinguishes between 
the essential and the accidental properties of bodies.^ In the 
former class ho puts form, relative magnitude, i>osition, time, 
movement or rest, number, and isolation oi contiguity ith other 
bodies. All these attributes are inseparable from the idea of 
body. On the other hand, it is not necessary to the existence of 
a body that it should be white or red, bitter or sweet, resonant or 
mute, pleasantly or unplea,santly odorous j these are all expressions 
for the etl'ects of bodies upon our sense organs. Here again it 
is evident that the antithesis of physical and psychical assumes a 
new and more exact form. 

(4) A fourth ])rincipal result is the change in our estimation 
of the importance of the earth, and of ourselves who live upon 
the earth and are devoted to the acquisition of knowledge con- 
cerning it. The earth has ceased to be the centre of the universe, 
and is now merely one of the numerous planets which circle 
round the sun, an inliuitesimal point in the intinity of spac& 
The proml claim of man to be the dual [)urpose of the worlds 
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dovclopmeut gives place to a more modest conception of l.is 

LoTltdle W capacity of our faculty of 

jectivitv° the • Tl “ consciousness of the sul>- 

jectivity, the inevitable huiitatioii of human knowledge and 
human appreciations. nno\iicu„c and 

nio^neer^*^***^^! ‘ iiupression produced by these 

kiiowle I *"i * ol’scrvation and all cxperieiicc have for all 

0 viedgc, If oidy they are controUed by a i-ational purpose and 

combmed with the deductive activity of the un.'le Jtan Ih " 
Ga hlei declares that a tliousaml reasons are not able to prove°a 

aM •>o"-ever, the new 

1 esis o outer and inner experience is brought uiioti the 

stage of philosophic thouglit. ^ ‘ “• 

5. There is no trace of any theoretical separation of natural 
science from natural philosophy until tou-ard's the end o^ tl^ 

Z “>'tu;y. Descartes’ Pnnci.na jMlosophiue combines 

os terms exiierimental jihysics ’ and ‘ rational 

17'^ of dillcent methods of e.xposition 

(/• b • 3) tliaii of a (hliercnce in subject-matter Nor did 

i7e7s ‘f "''T‘ of tl‘c fumlamental 

wucepts of modern physics, draw a distinction between physics 

and philosophy. Natural philosophy may be said to have alsuin,!^ 

end ofT T/ of three works, at the 

Kant’ century : ih. S,j.thne .le la nature ot 1770, 

and l . 7 - Katur,oi.se,u<cha/t {17S0) 

Tht ’ • ^’^Ssp7,t,curj ernes tiijstcn^ <lc'r Naturphilosophie 

i z: Mr f ‘ r' t ■'-pa^-'ciist tbL 

author 7 ‘‘Ppeared u,,on the title-page; but the actual 

proceede<r’ !" ^ Holbach (f 1789). The book 
evidcntlv'c 'u” of ‘ Kncyclopasdists,’ and 

in part iur" I'l' f-'oo' other hands,-fiom Diderot 

pur'elv n r 1 — ‘f®''0'-c>l to the exposition of a 

volume ^ '‘'‘"‘"i ‘metaphysics (§ 16). The whole of the secoml 

a yo eiaic ayajmit religion, and especially the Christiau 
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faith. The results attained by the natxiral science of the time 
are worketl up with great skill into a single system of natural 
phenomena ; hut no account is taken of any tlelinitc investigation. 
Kant’s Metax^liysisclie Anfangsrp'UiuU is sinii)ly an attempt to 
establish the a priori principles of all natural science, and conse- 
quently deals exclusively with the most genenU concepts,— those 
of matter, motion, force, etc. Kant arrives at what is called a 
dynamic conception of nature, and finds the essential character of 
the phenomena of external nature in forces which arc distributed 
in space, and act and react upon one another. At this point 
Schclling takes iq) the question. He dcvelopes the Kantian 
theory o^f nature, more especially upon the organic side, applying 
the teleological arguments (cf. % 20) which Kant had set forth m 
his Kriiik der Urtheilskraft (1790). The whole of nature, he 
thinks, is a graduated system of purposes, beginning witli its lowest, 
most insignificant and crudest fonns, and rising to its Inghest, 
richest and most delicate manifestation in the mental life of man. 
Here, then, tlio question of the development of natural phenomena 

is set in the forefront of philosophical emiuiiy. 

6 Sohellin^’s theory of development was largely and boldly 
..ul aospite the fantastic for... which it assumed in the 
hands of its author and his more immediate school— of ^^llom 
Stelfens was most prominent in geology and Oken in biolog} 
found general acceptance among workers in natural science at the 
bc'unning of the nineteenth century, Kot a few of the men ^^uo 
later did good work in the field of exact research were oiigina y 
adherents of Schelliiig’s natural philosophy. The witlesprcad s- 
reputc into which it fell when its scientific inadequacy was 
taken together witli the overthrow of the Hegelian philosop ly, e 
to a general distrust in any contributions to natural science m le 
wider sense of the term, ollered by philosophers proper. e can 
see now that limited nmterial was chielly to blame for the im 

sulliciency of the natural philosophy m n,atte.-s o , 

its oreat value lav not in the special h-nowled-e wdnch it ’ 

but in its ability" to satisfy the eraving for “ 

of things, an explanation that should include the whole of nature. 
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organic as well as inorgmiic, psychical as well as physical. Recently 
It la.-, giowii to be the custom for scientific workers to try and 
satisfy their own pliilosophic needs, and for [.hilosophers to 
approach the special jiroblems of natuml iiliilosojiby only uiuler 
the more geneml formulation of metaphysics or of epistemology 
ami logic. This state of affaire is not one for us to congratul.ate 
ureelies upon. The philosophical ideas propoumied by the repre- 
sentatives of natural science are invalidated, almost without excep- 
ion, y ignorance of the hi.story of philosophy and by a prejudiced 
estimate of conclusions drawn from experiences and results within 
one special field. On the other baud, we hope to show in what 
follows, by an enumeration of the objects with which a natural 
plulosojiliy would have to do, that the task of instituting a general 
investigation into the priiicij.les of natural science confronts philo- 
sophy to-day just as it did a century ago. * 

7. It IS plainly characteri.stic of natural philosophy to overlap 

otheT'^rr '’’V'T- epistemology and logic on the 

. le collection and working-over of scientific results are 

ex^edingly important for a general theory of the univeree, while 

nature science specialises, by particular application, the most 

g nerel contents and forms of knowledge, ^\re abstiact here from 

the iiossible import of natural j.bilosopliy for a theory of the 

problems fall into three groujis. 

(11 Ihe first group consists of certain definite epistemolomeal 
^icst.on.s. Chief of these are the i.ueslions of the reality "f 
the external world, of the meaning of ‘ law,’ and of tlie conjepts 
cau.sation, substance and development That tlieir di.scu.s.sion is 
a purely logical prerequisite of ivork in natural science is clear 
Ciioug i ; all of the coticei.ts named, as well as the hyi.othesis of 

of'll^^*- ®i^tnrnal world, jilay a part in the expositioms 

eornrt hut none of them receive that careful and 

^mp rehemsive treatment which their very general significance 

“ •Utiiural pJiilosopliy. 

ex'tr second ]»lace, natural philosopiiy must critically 

mue ie meOiods and fundamenud concepts ol the natural 
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sciences. The problems mentioned under (1) are not conhned to 
the domain of natural science, though they arc there given a 
sj)ecial aj)])llcation j tlie prol)lcms of tliis second group are couched 
in terms of concepts ami methods which have been shaped by the 


natural sciences, and tind scientific use only within tlicir limits. 
Here belong matter, force, energy, motion, and tlie spatial and 
temporal factors of natural occurrence. These concepts, like the 
others, although they constitute quite special preconditions of 
scientific knowledge, are not subjected to the critical examination 
they deserve by natural science itself. And those refined 
procedures, by which the natural sciences are ever attaining to 
greater knowledge, must also furnish weighty raattor for logical 
consideration. 

8. (3) Finally, we must entrust to natural philosophy the task 
of thorough analysis and aj)preciation of scientific theories, or at 
least of those which possess any wide significance: the atomic 
tlieoiy, the biological theory of evolution, the mechanical and 
vitalistic theories of life, etc. Under this heading we shall look 
for an epistemological determination of the meaning of the term 
‘ theory,’ as employed by natural science, and a decision between 
the many opposing liypotheses, made on the basis of an intimate 
knowledge of the facts upon which they rest, and with an eye to 
their metaphysical value. It need hardly be said that familiarity 
with the methods ami results of scientific investigation is indis- 
pensable for the solution of all these questions. 

It follows from what was said aV)Ove (c/. § 7. G) tliat the modern 
literature of natural philosoj>hy is exceedingly scanty. Special con- 
tributions have come from workers in natural science, and there are 
chapters dealing with natural philosophy in various epistemological and 
metaphysical treatises. Apart from these, we may call attention, in the 
first }>lace, to tlie }'hiU)sophie dcr XaturicisscJischaft, by F. Schultze (2 
cols., 1881-82). The first part contains a history of natural philosophy 
down to Kant; the secoml gives a systematic ex])Osition of ‘ critiail 
cin]>iricism.’ Tlie author hrvs, liowever, contiued himself to a discussion, 
from the Kantian standpoint, of tlie most general proldems of natural 
philosophy. We may recommend, secondly, K. Kroman’s valuable 
work, Un^re XatuytrkttnUnUs (1883 ; from the Danish), The Imok ia 
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devoted to an exclusively epistemological treatment of rnatliematics and 
natural science. K. Lassu'itz* Gtschich.it dev Aiomistih (2 vols., 18D0) is 
also a noteworthy contrilmtion to the history of natural jdiilosophy, 

\Cf. W . 'W liewell, Histcrry of the Inductive Sciences and Philosophy of tlic 
Inductive Sciences, 1837 and 1840.] 


§ 8 . Psychology. 


the distinction between exact work within the natural 


sciences and a philosophical consideration of the general principles 
underlying them was fully recognised in tlie eighteenth century, 
the analogous separation of psychology as a special science from 
psychology as a department of j)hilosoj)hical enquiry is only now 
in course of making. Our survey of the development of psycho- 

must, therefore, touch upon questions whicli really belong to 
a definite and specialised discipline. 

The first thing necessary to the working-out of a psychology is 
a more or less clear and precise idea of the relation between 
physical and psychical, or a delimitation of the two fields of 
natural science and i)sychology. The contents and method of any 
‘psychology,^ therefore, depend upon its autlior’s personal con- 
ception of the nature of the psychical. We may conveniently 
distmguish three jjeriods in tlie history of the science. 


the fji’st, mind, the substrate of all psychical |)lienomena, 
is identified with the vital jjrinciple. Tins view carries witli it a 
very broad interpretation of p.sychology. 

(2) In the second, the province of miml is limited by the 
definition of ‘ mental ' as tliat whicli can be known by internal 
perception. At this stage, t.e., the division of physical and 
psychical depends upon a sharp opposition of external and internal 


perception. 

(3) The third and, probably, final period, which has found its 
explicit formulation in quite recent times, makes the psychical 
co-extensive with the subjective, fe., with what is dependent 
upon the experiencing individual. That element in direct, un- 
Luediated, unieflcctirig experience which is dependent u])on Uie 
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experiencing su)\jcct, nnd gives evidence of tliis dependence, is 
the psycidcal element in the experience. On the otlier hand, 
that element in it which is independent of tlie subject, and 
whose existence and mode of operation depend upon laws of 
their own, is tcniied objective or physical. 

2. Tlie view of the hrst period as to the nature of mind 
prevailed in antiquity and througlioiit the middle ages. It meets 
us unmistakably in the earliest systematic treatise upon psychology 
that liJis come down to us, Aristotle’s Trepi In the first 

book Aristotle gives a critical survey of previous psycliological 
theories. In the second, he defines mind as the entelcchy of 
the l)ody, I'.e,, as its actualisation or formative principle. At 
the same time he describes its faculties or divisions in detail. 


The lowest mental faculty is the nutritive function ; this belongs 
onl}' to plants, the lowest organism.?. Next above it sbinds the 
sensitive mind, which together with tlie nutritive is present in 
animals. The liighest level of mental development is reached 
with the rational mind. Aristotle makes this the distinguishing 
characteristic of man, who po.ssesscs it along with the other two. 
Kow an author who attributes the nutritive function to mind 
is evidently of the opinion that mind and vital principle are 
one and the same, r.e., that mind is the source of all those 
peculiar phenomena which we group together under the name 
of ‘ life,’ and oppose to the lifeless, to inorganic matter. The 
second Viook concludes with remarks upon the senses. In the 
tlard, Aristotle discusses perception and idea (memory, imagi- 
nation), the understanding, feeling, desire, and movement 
Cliristian philosophy took over from Aristotle the idea of a 
separation, conceptual if not actual, of the rational mind from 
the lower mental facidtios. The division w;is not only useful 
as pointing the diflercnce between man aiul the animals, — it 
distinguished a jierishable and an imperishable element in the 
final work of creation, and provided a simple jisychological basis 
for the sharjj contrast of sense and reason, of the faculty for the 
tilings of time and of this world and the sense for things uteniai 
anu the world beyond. 
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3. The same view obtained at the beginning of modern 
philosophy. The Italian natural philoso])hers generally divided 
mind into mortal and immortal, reasoning and merely perceiving 
parts. They laid, perhaps, an even greater stress upon the 
advantages possessed by the immortal jjart of mind in tlie 
acquisition of true knowledge. Its jirocetlure is intuitive; it 
knows tlie truth by an immediato j)ercej)tiou ; whereas the 
mortal part is dependent upon the senses and upon demon- 
stration or deduction. The mortal part, that is to say, is the 
substrate even of tliose activities which are ordinarily ascribed 
to the understanding, — inference from given assumptions, the 
logical colligation of concepts.^ 

At this point the road lies open to a more consistent idea of 
psychology. When once it is realised that the ‘ intuitive ’ 

knowledge of the lunnaii mind has not dwelt in it from all 
eternit}’’, t.e., is not a connate possession of tlie mind, but little 
IS needeil to do away with the unnatural separation into mortal 
and immorUil parts, and set up a new and better definition of 
mental, iJie honour of eflectiiig this reform in jisychology 
belongs to Jolin Locke, the founder of motlern epistemology 

2). itli him the second period of jisycliology begins 

the period characterised by the definition of mind .'is tlie substrate 
of the internal sense. It is clear tliat tliis tlieory must look upon 
all purely organic juocesses as phj'sical and not jisychical; for tlie 
processes of organic life are known tlirougli external perception in 
precisely tlie same way as inorganic iihenomena. The wide 
acciqitance of the two forms of sense or jierception is seen in 
Leibniz use of tlie terms ‘ percejition ^ and ‘ ajiperception,’ the 
counterparts of Locke’s ‘sensation’ and ‘reflection,’ The 
German jisycliology of tlie eighteenth century employed the words 
simply to iiieaii tlie activities of the external and internal senses. 

• Cartesian differentiation of mind and body, by tliought and exten- 

sion, is simply a special expression of the same fntidainciiUl idea. It h.w 
been more imjiorUnt for meUidiysic.s tfian for [psychology. What had 
jire%iouftly been trailed the ‘mortal’ part of mind, wa,s by Descartes referreii 

to the jihygical realm. It followed as a matter of course that animals were 
QiaudLivts auii aiitont,’.tic. 
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4. Even today tlie difference between psychical and physical is 
often referred to Locke's difference between internal and external 
perception, though a very little reflection shows that no clear idea 

of their relation can be gained from it 

(1) In the first place, there is no ‘internal sense,' in the strict 
meaning of the phrase, but only external senses, t.e., definite organs 
for the reception of stimuli- The expression can, therefore, never 
bo used otherwise than figuratively, and even so is dangerous 
unless a clear idea of the nature of the function which it indicates 
has been previously acquired in some other way. 

(2) Tlie antithesis of external and internal perception cannot be 
allowed to pass as an adequate expression for diirerences in the 
world of given facts. IModcrn epistemology has proved that our 
original experience does not fall apart into two diflerent worlds, 
but is entirely unitary. The relations expressed by the phnises 
‘ internal ' and ‘ external perception ' are of later growth, and 
depend \ipon all sorts of observations; there are not two radically 
and intrinsicallv different functions. In other words, the terras 
are not necessary and unecpiivocal names for separate, co-existent 
acts, but merely figurative exiiressions — not too happily chosen 
of a deejier-lying distinction, 

(3) h'inally, if the hypothesis of an external and internal 
perception were correct, we should be entirely at a loss in regard 
to the qualities of sense, f.e., to what is now called ‘ sensation. 
For modem natural science, while it uses them as aids to the 
knowledge of objective processes, refers them as facts to the 
ktiowing subject (c/. § 7. 4). On the other hand, there can be 
no douV)t that (as Ivocke himself definitely stated) they originate 
in external and not in internal perception ; so that psychology 
would be precluded from discussing what is obviously a part of 
iiH’ntal life. 

5. Psychologists have thus been led, in recent years, to attempt 
another definition of the ‘ psychical.’ The third period begins 
with a reference to the cpistcinological idea of the subject or the 
‘ subjective.’ The unitariness of all the original data of 
experience is admitted, but a distinction drawn between a 
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subjective and an objective factor, from whose co-operation they 
result. * Sensation,’ * idea,’ ‘ perception,’ are names for the 
subjective factor; ‘objects,’ and the ‘properties,’ ‘states’ and 
‘ relations of objects ’ are expressions for the objective factor. 
But there are also phenomena in the original experiences which 
aie of a purely subjective nature — the ‘images’ of memory, 
feelings, desires, volitions — and wdiich accordingly admit only 
of ps3^chological examination. It is evident that those who look 
to the difference of subject and object for the distinction Ix^twcen 
psychical and physical take a great deal of work upon tlicm; they 
have to determine in each particular case what proportion of an 
experience is referable to subjective factors. But this is precisely 
what the workei-s in natural science do. Everyone who has had 
occasion to make scientilic investigations knows that the first thing 
aimed at is a knowledge of the object, — of the objective, that is, 
with all its subjective accretions stripped off. The very idea of 
an error of observation,’ above and beyond inaccuracies of 
circumstance or technique, is an indication that subjective states 
have sometliing to say in the investigation of natural phenomena; 
and the popular notion that we see or hear ‘something tliat isn’t 
there,’ or that what seems to be seen is ‘ only in our eye,’ takes 
us straight to the selfsame difficulty. For the developed con- 
sciousness, as for the naive, every ex])erience is an unitary 
whole; and it is only the habit of abstract reflection upon 
exjierience that makes the objective and subjective worlds seem 
to fall ajiart as originally difrerent forms of existence. Just as 
a plane curve can be rej)resented in analytical geometry as the 
function of two variables, the aUscissm and tlie ordinates, without 
prejudice to tlie unitary course of the curve itself, so the world 
of human experience may be reduced to a sulijective and an 
objective factor without i)rejudice to its real coherence (cf. § 26. 
12 f.). F. Mach {Deiinuje zur Aiialytte der EmpJirulumjen^ 1886) 
and R. Avenarius {cf. § 5. 10) were the first to work out tlii.'j 
view \vith full theoretical consistency. Tlie author believes that 
he has given the first exposition of psychology, from the same 
standpoint, in his U ruiulrind dcr l^sycliolojie (18‘J3, tr. 1895). 
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6. From the earliest times attempts had been made, more or less 
independently of the prevailing opinion as to the nature of miml, 
to detcriiiino tlie interrelations of psychical and purely bodily 
processes. The theory of ‘ animal spirits ’ {&piriitLs anii)iales)y 
propounded in the second century a.d. by Claudius Galenus, found 
wide acceptance as an explanation of the vitiil processes of the 
human body and their connection with certain psychical functions. 
It remained the current view, with but little modification, down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The nerves were conceived 
of as very fine tubes, titled directly to the most delicate branches 
of the Vdood vessels. Only the most fiery, mobile and subtle 
particles of tlie blood could force a way into them ; and these 
jiarticles formed the ‘animal spirits.’ The heart thus liccomes 
the real central organ of all vitixl phenomena. Its heat, the viUxl 
warmth, causes the movement of the blood, which it ju-opels to 
tlie remotest bianclies of the vascular system. As lute as 1772, 
K. I’latner, in his Anthropoloyie^ gave a jihysiologicul theory of 
atU'ution based ujion the liypothesis of animal sjiirits. But in tlie 
sixteenth and seventeenth ceiitur ICS it Wiis more cspecKilly tlio 
aflective processes that were singled out for jdiysiological explana- 
tion. Descartes de 1C50) regarded the emotions 

as the peculiar ellects of an interaction VietM’een mind and body, 
and sought to reduce them to perceptible changes in the action of 
the heart, bo had ^Slelaiicthon — in tlie main a good Aristotelian 
—done liefore him, in tlie De ariima of 1030. One of the most 
important adherents of this school was the bpanish pliilosopher 
Ivudoviciis A^ives {Dc aninia et lu/a, 1539). There can be no 
doubt that the physiological iiiter[)retution w.as greatly supported 
by the separation of the mind into mortal ami immortal jiarts 
(§8. 2 f.) ; the idea tliat the mortal jisychical functions depended 
u])on certain bodily processes had nothing either dangerous or 
re])ugiiant about it. 

llie first logical systematisation of all the etforts of this age to 
formulate an exact theory of emotion is given by Spinoza, in the 
fourth book of his Kihic^. AVe have in it an Lmiiartial examination 
of the interrelations betweou psychical and physical processes, hut 
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one whicli must of necessity undergo essential change with the 
entrance of psychology upon its second period. As a matter of 
fact, XfOcke s work was followed, especially in Germany, by the 
development of a pure psychology of internal perception, which, 
with more or less of consciousness, completely disreganled the 
physical conditions of mental phenomena. Tliis is the Krjahruiuj^^ 
seeleTilehre, or ‘ em])irical theory of mind,' which took its title 
from Chr, ^Volif s j/sycJiologid Qinpirica, or Bxperhneiildlis. 

7. Pre-eminent among these psychologists of jiure internal 
experience is J. N. letens. Certain chapters of his PhilosopJiische 
VgtsucJib ijJjBr <Iic tfiG/wchiischc IVctfur iltkI ihrc p 7 if icichluTuj (2 vols,, 
1 / m) still possess considerably more tlian a mere historical interest ; 
their summary of the facts, as then known, is thorough and 
impartial, and their logical connection carefully worked out. 
Similar attempts to erect a consistent theory of j)sychical j>heno- 
mena upon the basis of internal jiercejjtion alone have been made 
down to our own day. Ilerbart's Leln'lnixli zur Psyclioloyie (1816 
and later) and PsycJtoloyie ah Wisiiensrliaft (2 vols., 1824-25) 
are among the most important. Ilerbart tried further, by aid of 
certain metaphysical assumptions concerning tlie nature and powens 
of the mind, and of mathematical formulae, to v rite an exact 
ps3rcliology, a mental ‘statics and mechanics.’ Among modern 
psycliologists, P. Brenhxno {PsyrJuAoyie vom empirhclien StawP 
punkt, 1., 1874) and Tli. Li])p3 {Die G ruiulthatscuAien des SeeUmte- 
hensy 1883) may be mentioned as rejjresentative of the same school. 
Besides Ilerbart, k. K. Beneke {Lelirlmch <Ler PsyclioLogie ah A^atur- 
whaeiuscha// , 1th ed., 1877) made a creditable attempt to build 
up a jisychology without physiological assistance. Tliere can he 
no doubt at all tliat sucli a treatment of the science is possible in 
itself ; indeed, that it is the only available metliod of dealing with 
some of the more complex mental states. Wlien we are <isked to 
describe the psychological mechanism of .some aesthetical, ethical, 
logical or religious idea, emotion or voluntary action, we shall get 
no help towards a solution of our prol>Ieiii by referring tlie process 
in question to any sort of brain function. For the real problem 
here is simply the analysis of a complex mental experience, uoi 
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the determination of its Ixxlily conditions. If we can describe 
the elementary processes and their mode of co-operation in the 
complex whole with scientiiic accuracy, we liave done everything 
in the way of an ‘ explanation * of tlie phenomena that can 
reasonably bo demanded of us. A psychology of the internal 
exi>erieuce only becomes exceptionable when it is obliged to have 
recourse to all kinds of auxiliary concepts or secondary hypotheses, 
which are themselves not deducible from internal experience. But 
our mental life, so far as we know anything about it, is by no 
means self-complete ; so that, as a matter of fact, most of the 
psychologists of this scliool are compelled to make a more or less 
free use of the ‘ unconscious ’ in order to fill the gaps that they 
cannot but find in internal experience, and to base their theory of 
the elementary psychical processes on the hypothesis of a substan- 
tial mind, which stands behind the f.acts of consciousness, and 
controls and arranges them. Neither assumption can be said to 
satisfy the lequircments of science. 

8, So it has come about that physiological psychology, the 
beginnings of which wc mentioned just now, has gradually risen 
to greater and greater importance. And since the new detinition 
(that of the third period) of the subject-matter of psychology 
has also led to the connection of the subjectively conditioned, the 
psychical, with its condition, the corporeal individual, modern 
psychology has become a science of those elements in pure, 
primitive experience which depend upon corporeal experiencing 
subjects. AVe have been bruuglit to this result not only by 
the work of psychologists ]uopcr, but also by that of the 
jihysiologists. It was the general custom, some year's ago, to 
include mental pbenomena in physiology, as specihe functions 
of living beings. To l>e mentioned among the psychologists of 
tire last century are I). Hartley {Ohservaiion on d/air, 1749), J. 


Priestley (f 1801) and C. Bonnet {Kci^ny de PsycliologiBy 1755 
and later). II. Lotzes Meilicinisclie Pfiychologie (1852) marked 
a great advance in the scientific direction. 

Lastly, tlic now psychology received systematic formulation in 
AV . ^\ undt’s Gruiulzilge der physiologiscJceu Psyclioloyie (187 t; 
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2 \ols., 4th ed,, 1893). This work ie dominated by tlie idea of a 
thorough-going psych opiiy si cal parallelism, i,e., by the hypothesis 
that some physical or physiological process can be correlated 
with every i>sychical process discoverable by internal perception. 
Everything that other theories would ascribe to the unconscious 
or to a substantial mind falls, on this view, within the purely 
physiological domain. The principle thus assures to pliysiological 
psychology the advantage of having none but observed, or at 
least observable, processes to describe and explain in the coui’se of 
its exposition of mental phenomena. Psycliophysical parallelism 
is not a metaphysical principle, and therefore has nothing to do 
with materialism (c/. § IG), which makes material movements the 
cause of psychical phenomena : the bodily is the ‘ condition ’ of 
the mental in the sense that one magnitude is dependent uimdii 
another in a mathematical function, t.e., that uniform relations of 
change obtain between the two. In other words, it is only a 
* regulative ’ principle (c/. § 1. 3). 

9. It is only on the assumption of an uniform connection of 
bodily and mental processes that we can make use of a new and 
valuable aid to psycliological investigation, — experiment. The 
begiimings of psycliological experimentation are to he found in 
certain of the older contributioms to the physiology of the senses. 
The dependence of colour sensation upon definite properties of 
the physical stimulus, light, and the analogous relation of 
auditory sensation to acoustic phenomena, led to results, far 
back m the liistory of jibysical discovery, which a psychology 
of seiLsatiou can turn to good account. Put experiment for 
explicitly psychological eiuU is a comparatively late feature of 
the science. Tetens (r/. § 8. 7) and Bonnet now and then give 
brief descriptions of experiments. It was not till 1849, however, 
when E, H. Weber published his famous work on tbe sense of 
touch ami common feeling {Ueher den Tastsinn 2 nul das Oemehuje- 
f Uhl, Mi B. ^Vagne^’s llatulwUrterbuch dec Pfujsiologie), that any 
real impetus was given to a systematic employment of the ex- 
perimental method ^ and not till 18G0 that experimental j)sychology 
took shape from the fruitful investigations of G. T, Fechner 
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{Elemenie dor Psyrhophyt^dk, IHGO; 2ud ed., unchanged, 1889). 
Fechner meant by ]>sychophysics an exact theory of the inter- 
relations of physical and psycliical, and hiised the ap]>licability 
of experiment upon the assumption that the dependence of 
sensation on stimulus can Vie mathematically expressed. Follow- 
ing hiiUj W undt has introduced exiicrimental methods and results 

into his jdiysiological psychology. 

We may take it, then, that the field of psychology as a special 
science luis now been definitely marked out. In includes : (a) 
the reduction of more complex facts of consciousness to more 
simple ; {h) the determination of tire relations of dependency 
which hold between psychical processes and the physical (neural) 
processes whicli run parallel to them ; (c) the api>lication of 
experiment, to obtain an objective measure of mental processes 
and an exact knowledge of their nature. The history of the 
development of the psychical life may, ptuhaps, he made the 
suluect of independent scientific investigation. Herbert Si>encer 
{The Principles of Psyrholoyy, 1850 and later) has written 
consistently from the developmcntiil stand[)oint — onesidedly, 
liowevcr, since the whole of animal psychology and the 
psychology of childhood fall \uider the general ruV)ric. Lastly, 
we may note that M. Lazarus and H. Steinthal have distinguished 
a ‘psychology of jieoples' from the onlinary individual i>sychology. 
Its purpose is the study of all those mental phenomena which 
cannot he explained from the individual organisation, but originate 
in and are peevdiar to entire groups of individuals, ‘ i)eoples,’ 
Language and custom are examples of such phenomena. 

10. It is evident that all the oVyects of emiuiry which we have 
grouped together in the preceding ]>aragraph belong to psychology 
in the sense of a special science, and not to a philosoidiical 
psychology ; for all alike are as truly ultimate data, sheer facts, 
as arc any ‘natural’ phenomena. If we define philosophy as 
the science of principles, we cannot call these psychological in- 
vestigations philosophical. Indeed, there is general agreement 
on the point among experimental or phy.siological psychologists. 
But it thus liecoiiies all the more necessary to ask whether there 
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may not lx* a philosophical psychology alongside of the scientific, 
and, if so, in what relation it stands to the philosophy of mind 
or of the mental sciences which, since Hegel's day, we have been 
accustomed to oppose to the pliiloso|)hy of nature. We can liest 
begin our answer to the question 


(1) By giving a list of the speciiil problems which w'ould fall 
within the sphere of a philosophical jisychology (c/. §7. 7). In 
the first place (a) philosophical psycholog}" has to discuss the 
epistemological and logical presuppositions of scientific or empirical 
psychology, ihese include the concepts of subject and individual, 
of psychical causality and psychical measurement, of the analytic, 
synthetic and genetic methods, etc. (6) It must further under- 
take a critical examination of the fundamenUil concepts employed 
by empirical psychology : consciousness and the unconscious, mind 
and its relation to body, the mental clement, etc. (c) It must 
bring together the general theories of empirical psychology", and 
scrutinise them in the interests of philosoj>hy : tlie theories of 
sjiatial and temporal ideas, of sensation, of association, etc. 

(2) We come very close to metaphysics in the theories of 
Bubstantiality and actuality. The former assumes a mind- 
substance, the latter assci"ts that the acts of consciousness, as 
directly given, constitute mental reality. 

(3) The discipline would be concerned with the antithesis of 


intellectualisin and voluntiirism. Intellectualism finds the ultimate 
elements of mental experience in the intellectual processes, thought 
or idea ; voluntarism looks upon the plienoinena of will as typical 
of the mental life at large. 

(4) The terms ‘ monism ’ and ‘ dualism,’ ‘ materialism ’ ami 
‘spiritualism’ (which we shall discuss in detail in Chapter 111.) 
are indicative of dill’erent solutions that have been olfered of the 
problem of the relation of psychical to physic al. 

^V e find numerous essays of this Jihilosophical-psychological 
tenor between the covei-s of epistemological and metuphy.sical 
works, or included in what is, for the most part, a scieiitiiic 
treatment of psychology. The first atUjnqit in nuxlern times 
to make pldlosophical pS}cholugy an independent disciiihiie, la 
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to be found in J. Reli mice’s Lehrhuch dec allrfemeinen P!cyrhoU)giii 
(1894). Rehmke’s example has been followed by G. T. Ladd, in 
The Fhiloso]>hy of Miivf 1895. 

11. A phi]osoi)hical psychology in this meaning of the phrase 
is not a philosophy of mind or of the mental sciences : it has 
to do simply with the special presuj)positions, basal concepts or 
theories of empirical psychology, and not by any means with 
those of all the ‘ mental * sciences. If these include empirical 
psychology itself, then, in the authors opinion, pliilosophical 
psychology can never be more than a part of a general philo 
sophy of mind : the other departments would be those of the 
pliilosophy of law, the philosophy of religion, the philosophy 
of history, and, perhaixs, ethics and aesthetics. With such a 
variety of disciplines to be covered by the single title, it would 
seem well to dispense with the idea of a general philosophy of 
mind, or of the mental sciences, altogether — all the more, as it 
does not offer any real contrast to the philosophy of nature. 
Aesthetics, e.g., is obligtKl, in some respects, to take account of 
‘ natural ’ processes ; and it would not be fair to the objective 
significance of law, art, religion and history, if we considered 
them merely as mental jiroducts. 

In concluaioii, we may mention certain works upon psychology, 
which have not been expressly named in the text. 

W. Volkinann, Lehrl/uch der Psychclogie^ 4th ed., 2 vols., 1894 f. 
(The standpoint is essentially that of Herbart. The work is 
characterised by detailed historical excursus and numerous references 
to the literature. The text is, in jdaces, entirely out of date.) 

A. Bain, Tlu Senses and Du IntelUdy 1855 and later ; The Emeitiom 
and t)\e Willy 1859 and later. (The author is a representative of the 
‘ association iet ’ psychology, which regards association as the funda- 
mental phenomenon in every i>sychologica1 uniformity.) 

It. Hoffding, Psychologie in Urnrisseriy 2nd ed., 1803. (From the 
Danish. English translation from the 1st ed. of the German, by 
M. G. Lowndes, 1891.) 

W. James, The Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 1890. 

W. Wundt, Voricsungeii iiber Mcnschen- und Thierseele, 2nd ed,, 1892, 
(English translation, 1894.) Grundriss der Ps>*rhologie (also m Euglieli 
tra.), 1897 
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E. B. Titchener, An OiUline of Psychology^ 2nd ed., 1807, 

G- F, Stout, Ayudytic Psychology^ 2 vols., 1896. 

1'. Jodi, Pchrbuch tier [Psychologies 189G. 

F. A. Caras {Geschichte der Psychologies 1808) and R Uarins (GeschichU 
der I sychologtes 1878) have written geneml histories of psvcliolo-v 

/I'sSO far publish;.!’ 

(1880, 1881) of H. Siebecks admirable Geschichte der Psychologic extend 
OHly as far as Thomas Aqaiuas. ^ 


§ 9 * Ethics and the Philosophy o^^ Laiv. 

1 . With ethics and aesthetics wo enter upon an entirely new field, 
le philosophical disciplines which M-e have discussed hitherto rest 
upon one, ii not upon a whole numbei of special sciences; but 
lese two have no such basis. They themselves possess the 
character of special sciences, dealing with definite and nltimate 
facts. Ethics or moral philosophy is ordinarily regarded as a 
normative science (c/. § G. 4, 5), and its problem defined as the 
exact detennination of the conditions whicli must be fulfilleil 
If human volition and action are to be made ‘moral.’ In this 
sen.se It maj' be termed the art of comluct, just as logic is the 
art of thought. Since, however, the definition of the attribute 
moral cannot be purely arbitrary, ethics has at the same time 
:• take account of the historical development of moral judgments 
and by analysing the principles or ideals which it finds in actual 
life, to try and make its precepts rational and consistent. Whether 
It perfoims this task well or ill, ethics, at any rale, always draws a 
distinction between conduct as it is, and conduct which is en- 
joined, prescribed, or (at least) desired. Indeed, if the distinction 
IS not made, there Ls no room for any special aiqilication of the 
p ret 1 cate moral, over and above the other attributes, to human 
sentiment, impulse, etc. irue, it is sometimes said to-<lay, as it 
uis >een m the past, that there is no real ilillerence between 
moral and natural volition and action. But we may agree 
^ ns, and yet not admit any exception to our rule. For if 
a natural* action is opposed to the action that, as a matter 
o fact, we find occurring, with the sanction of social usage and 
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other ethical influences, we have, though in (lifTcrent words, the 
very distinction which our statement emphasised. 

2. The first question that meets the moralist, therefore, is 
that of the origination of this antithesis between unregulated, 
impulsiv'o conduct and conduct regidated by some kind of law, 
precept or maxim. He will find it definitely answered by the 
results of investigation in the sphere of ethnic psychology. The 
first beginnings of a normative judgment of human conduct take 
the form of religious ide<vs and |>ractices, and of those customary 
usages and rules of social intercourse which seem to be as old 
as society itself. At a very early stage of civilisation these 
two influences put a constraint upon the individual ; his actions 
are largely subjected to outside control, and bis life follows a 
definitely prescribed course. It is not till comparatively late 
that the various regulative factors are si>lit up into well-marked 
groups. When this ha[>pens, we find religion, custom, law and 
monditv to liave been the chief elements in the originally un- 
diflerentiated total sanction. Still later is the demand for the 


separate scientific investigation of the dillerent classes of 
phenomena. Thougli poetry and the language of daily life 
gradually come to distinguish between religious and worldly 
wisdom, the consciousness of their connection is very slow to 
die. Hence it should not be surprising that Socrates, wlio is 
generally looked upon as tlie founder of ethics pro]>er, expressly 
mentions two sources of moral ortler — the written laws of the 
state, and the unwritten laws of the gods. At the siime time, 
tlie moral decay that lie saw around him lexl him to attempt 
for his age wliat all later moralists have attoiiqited for tlieirs, 
the discovery of uni^'eI■sally valid moral princijilcs. So ho came 
to regard virtuous or moral conduct as tlie result of knowledge, 
something that couhl he communicated and taught. 

3. Idato, like Socrates, tried to determine the conditions of the 
universal validity of moral standaixls. In the Phwtio 

and Jicj/iiblic, ethics is brought into close connection wdth mefix- 
physics. The antithesis of the sonsilde material, matb^r, and 
the form or ide;i or essence of things, becomes a contrast of 
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valuM: matter is tiie principle of wliat is biisu and evil, 
tic ‘idea’ the iirecondition of everything gooil. For Plato 
there can be but one virtue. And this is, in a sense, the con- 
ition of Its universal validity ; for we are apt to say of truth, 
too, that It nmst be one. AU that is good comes, in tlie last 
resort, rom God; and true haiipiness is found only in the im- 
matena world of pure ideas. Beauty alone can give sensible 
knowledge the imprint of the good, of moral value, and so 
enable us to catch a glimpse in it of the higher beyond it. 

le fuh realisation of virtuous endeavour prc.-miiposes a certain 
form of s^iety, the state. In his ideal republic Pl.ato describes 
le sjiecial conditions under which mankind might live a life that 
S loiild sjitisfy all tlie requirements of human nature. 

Happiness (rvSaipow'a) had been reganled by the pre-Socratic 
morali.sts lui the contents of the ideal good, the one thing worth 
riving or. But we iiiid no systematic fonnulatioii of a 
happ,ne.s.s-etliics liefore Aristotle. In the Nicomachean Ethics 
lappiness is declared to be a state which may exist at nianv 
iffeient degrees or stages, and the conditions for its attainnien't 
a e said to vary correspondingly, \^q,ereas the school of Aristippus 
of Gyrene (the ‘ Hedonist ’ or ‘ Cyrenaic,’ as he is called), in Le 
1 cciaury B.C., nnuie simple sense-pleasure the eml of 

^tion. Aristotle is of the opinion that only a iier.naiient happiness 
n erjuablo cheerfulness of teuiiier, not to bo rutiled by the 

W highest value, and Lere- 

m rank as the final goal of all h.iinan elfort. We achieve this 

mod'^'t^* ’y t le iclp of reason; rea-son alone can .assure a wise 
odcration of ,,assion and desire, and protect us from the Uk, 

mch or the too little. Virtue is the golden mean between the 

I T:. ^•“■l>h’*«ises the ethical im- 

sa.-iLTLt hut places the contemplative life of the 

4 T .r t'h‘losoi,her higher than any form of political activity, 
definit*’. "i <’«st-Ari.stotelian schools ethics show.s a still more 

iiueu t h'tcoiiic an art of conduct. The .Stoics did 

ost for the conttnu.ance of ethical interest. They limited tho 

o t ic sctence by their very noteworthy idea of the dom.pop, 
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inditi’ercnt neutral actions, wliich obtain ethical value only as meana 
for the attainment of good ends. They further drew a sharp line 
of division between virtuo\is, dutiful, rational conduct (KaTop0a)/ia)j 
and vicious, passionate action, enij)hasising it by the personal con- 
trast of the wise (good) man and the fool. We see, then, that 
ancient ethics had drawn a whole scries of valuable distinctions. 
Tlie purpose and regulation of human volition and action, of goods, 
duties and virtues — all these had received close consideration. 

Christianity, however, introduced an entirely new point of 
view, chai'acterised by three principal ideas : the idea of inevitable 
guilt, the command to love all men, and the belief that future 
blessedness or condemnation is necessarily determined by the 
moral quality of the life lived ui)on earth. 

(1) Ancient ethics is always convinced of the possibility of a 
realisation of its ethical ideals ; Christianity teaches that no man, 
however much lie try, can attain to a guiltless life. Hence there 
is need of a liberating, saving power to remove the weight that 
must otlierwise crush humanity down, and to hold out hope, at 
least, of a pure and happy existence. 

(2) Wo tind traces, in ancient literature, of the idea of a love 
for liumanity in general ; but it does not appear as a duty, still 
less as an obvious duty, till Christianity has come to declare that 
all men are the children of God, and tliereforc brothel's. 

(3) And thougli the ancient w'orld was familiar enough wdth 
the idea of ha|)piness or misery after death, Christianity, here too, 
introduces a new factor, by setting the doctrine of future rewanl 
and jmnishment in close connection with the moral struggles and 
progress of the individual. That we reap what we sow in the 
moral as in other fields — tliat our whole hoj)e must centre in the 
grace of God, who will j)ardon even the sinner if he repent — 
these are the essential elements in the Christian doctrine, and not 
any special notions about heaven and hell. 

5. Among the ethical problems which were brought into 
prominence for the lii'st time by the rise of Christianity was the 
very important question of the freedom of the will. The ideas of 
merit iuid guilt, now so strongly empir-isised, have no meaning 
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unless mail can be considered free to choose between various 
possible courses of action. In the Christian ethics of the middle 
ages the freedom of the will came up, for the most })art, only £is 
connected wdth tlie further problem of the relation of man and 
human freedom to God and omnipotence. Nevertheless we find 
a clear recognition of the antithesis of determinism and indeter- 
minism, — distinct allirmations and denials of the freedom of the 
will (c/. §21), 


Yet another revival of ethical interest, prompted by religious 
motives, occurretl at the Keformation. The asceticism and 
shrinking from the world that characterised the middle ages, 
and, to a certain extent, the primitive Christians also, now 
gave way to the belief that a vocation in the w'orld is the one 
tiling which satisfies all the requirements of the moral life, 
that our works here u])on earth have a positive value, and 
that pleasure in earthly matters is permissible, since the w-orld 
and all that is in it come from the band of God. Along wdtb 
this conviction went a deepening of the I'eligious sentiment. Not 
by any outwani w^orks can we acquire a claim to ba]<piness, to the 
grace of God, but only by a steadfast inw’ard faith that triumjihs 
over the world ; and if w'e lack this faith, no outw^ard ceremony 
may give us freedom or redemption from guilt. He who will 
be moral is thus taught to look to himself; his regeneration 
must take place within himself ; his fight with the evil power 
of siniul passions is an inward conflict; and only faith in God 
and His mediator, Christ, can assure him courage, joy and peace. 

6. Modern ethics endeavours, as Socrates endeavoured, to 
obtain an universally valid basis for moral standards. Very 
diflcrent paths have been followed in this attempt. One w'ay, 
the most superficial, in which the problem has been attacked, 
is to model ethics U[)on mathematics. Thus Spinoza gives us 
an Ethica ardme ijc^mteirico demonstraia ; and both Hobbes and 
Locke believe — Ibougb they give what are at least very ingenious 
reasons for their belief— that ethics can be deductively presented, 
and its conclu.sions made as strict and universally valid as tlioso 
uJ luathemaLics. Apart from this supeilicial and analogical 
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method, we can distinguish four different types of scientific 
etliics in modern philosojvhy. 

(1) Kthics is marked off from religion and metaphysics, and the 
empirical scientific treatment of moral questions advocated. 

(2) Ethics is based upon some already existing empirical 
science, such as psychology, political economy, biology, etc., and 
in this way itself acquires the character of a special science. 

(3) The ‘ moral ’ is identified with what is ' useful,’ either to 
the indivulual or the community. This reduction of the idea 
of morality to other terms makes it possible to give a com- 
prehensive and fairly precise formulation of moral rules. 

(4) Lastly, ethics is Vmilt up on aprioristic foundations ; moral 
laws or judgments of conscience are an original function or 
connate ]>ossession of the human mind, and morality is, therefore, 
indejiendent of all the varying theories of experience. 

These four views can be separated only in abstract reflection j 
in the concrete they are as a rule found together, and serve to 
supplement one another. Thus the independence of ethics as 
regards religion and metaphysics is confirmed by the relation 
in which it is brought to certain positive sciences, or by an 
a])rioristic inode of treatment, etc. But as there seems to be 
no theoretical need of any particular grouping of the difFerent 
standpoints, while, as a matter of fact, the history of ethics 
supplies instances of very various forms of colligation among 
them, we may be ;illowed to distinguish them for our present 
purpose as representative of the principal idetts underlying all 
the ethicid activity of modern times. 

7. At first, we find the ethical interest strongest in the English 
jihilosophy. l^acon gives occasional suggestions towards an in- 
dependent treatment of moral philosophy ; liobbes attempts to 
work out a definite ethical system. He sets out from the 
hypothesis of isolated and purely selfish individuals, and so 
comes to the conclusion that social life and peace are mtuie 
j)ossihle only by a roiisoned and calculating compliance of each 
with the demands of all : morality originates in re;isoned reflection 
the usolul and harmful. Locke, ui a siiuilai' way, makes the 
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relation of fiuinan volition and action to some kiiul of law tlie 
principal topic of ethicjil discussion. Agreement with the law 
means moral conduct, dis;igrccment with it, immoral. But there 
were, for Locke, three diil'erent kinds of law : the law of God, 
the law of tlie state, and tlie law of pul)lic opinion. Hence 

there must he throe dillerent fonns of moral conduct. Under 
the divine law, action is dutiful or sinful j under the law of 
the stiite, guilty or innocent j under the law of public opinion, 
virtuous or vicious. Sliafteshury s definition of morality (“An 
Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit," in the Cfiarw^teriMics 
of Men^ etc., 1711 and later) is somewliat different. Ancient 
ethics had tended to connect the ethical with the aasthetical ; 
and Shaftesbury, too, finds the essence of morality in the 
harmonious relation of the selfish anil social emotions, in the 
beauty of proportion or syirunetry, and in the absence of any 
unnatural or aimless inclinations. At the same time, he com- 
bines liappiness with harmony, and declares that the form in 
■which morality is first presented to us is that of a judgment 
of value. The Englisli ethics of the seventeenth and eighwenth 
centuries, liow'ever, is not w'holly free from aprioristic elements. 
K. Cudwoith, &. Clarke and J. Butler lx^lie^'ed that ail mortl 
judgments and modes of conduct Uike tlieir source from an 
original disposition or function. Hume coTic^H'niny 

tlie Pririeipten of Morals, 1751) and Adam Smith {Theirry of 
Moral SoMiiiients, 1 / 59) give a very careful ]>sycliological 
analysis of the moral sentiment and judgment; and Smith, in 
Jiarticular, completely establishes the indeiiendent existence of, 
and true moral justification for, benevolence or sympathy. 

8. ContinenUil philo.sophy shows us a clo.se connection of ethical 
discussion and inetajdiysics. It is only here and there, at least 
in the earlier jieriod, that we find any advocacy of a treatment 
of luoraLs apart from ridigion and from a preconceived metajiliysics. 
Bayle (f 1700) and Helvetius (f 1771) were the principal champions 
of an independent ethics. For the most part the essence of 
morality was found in clear cognition and in the regulation of 
Uic emotions by the raLionai will. Ujkjii tliis j>oint iJescartes, 
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Spinoza ami Leibniz are at one, despite their many differences on 
special questions. Perfection, defined in a purely theoretical, 
iutellectualistic way (c/. § 30. 5), appears alongside of happiness, 
IS the ethical ideal. ^Ve have already seen (§ 5. 3f.) that apriorisin 
was generally recognised at this time as the condition of universal 
validity and necessity; so that we can understand Kant’s endeavour 
to give ethics scientific rank by basing it upon a priori principles. 
Kant declares, in direct contradiction of Rousseau, the reprO' 
seutative of the ‘ natural ’ element in moral philosophy, that a 
* categorical imperative,’ which is in opposition to all our natural 
tendencies, determines the will towards morality. He further 
argues, however, against any attempt to define the contents of 
the moral law by reference, e.t;., to the happiness of all or the 
perfection of the individual; for if an empirical element regulates 
moral conduct it is useless to pursue an enquiry into the conditions 
of the universal validity of ethics. The works in which Kant 
put forth his views upon moral philosophy are the Kriiih der prah 
iischeti Vernunft (1788), the G'nnuIXegumj znr MetaphysHc der 
Siiten (1785), and the Metaphy^k do' Sitien (1797). Ethics is 
here made the basis of a new mekiphysics. The fact of a moral 
law w’hich demands unconditioned realisation seems intelligible 
only on the assumption of a will freed from all constraint of 
natural causation; and the incongruity tliat exists, as a matter 
of fact, between virtue and happiness requires, Kant thinks, the 
immortality of the soul, and a divine l>eing whose compensative 
justice can remove the contnidictlon. The post-Kantians have 
made ethics in most cases one of the most important aids to a 
metaphysics. J, (1. Fichte extends its range of influence still 
further. Knowledge is, to a certain extent, conditioned by the 
moral will. And the reality of other beings besides ourselves is 
the necessary precondition of our own mond efforts, of an ego 
struggling towanls morality {Systein der Sittenlehre, 1798). 

9. Ethics is not now accredited with this wide-reaching sig- 
nificance. Even Schelling and llegel look upon it only as a 
tninsition science, a stage on the road to higher things, not itself 
turiiisliing the ultimate ;uid supreme ideal, llethuit {^Allg<iTnei7i6 
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pi'Q.Iciiscfw l^hilosopliie^ 1808) effected ita complete separution from 
theoretical pliilosophy. On his view tlie attribute ‘ moral ’ cannot 
be regarded as deteiTriining tlie essential nature of any object or 
objects; but is simply the predicate in a judgment of bxste, a 
deteriniiiatioii of value. This kind of judgment contributes 
nothing to our knowledge of things; it is merely the expression 
of our subjective attitude to them. Kow the passing of a 
judgment of value presupjxxses a standard of comparison; and 
tliis is given by the ideas of inner freedom, perfection, benevolence, 
justice and recompense. All five ideas furnish original and 
independent judgments of taste. Schopenhauer {Die heiden 
Gi-undjyrobleme der Ethik, 2rid ed., 1860) foil ows Kant in 
the postulation of freedom, but restricts it to the first steps in 
the formation of character, the peculiar feature of an individual 
will. On the other hand, he refuses to accept the Kantian view 
of the purely formal significance of the moral law, and declares — 
in accordance wdth liis pessimistic mehiphysics — that sympathy 
Ls the ethical ’un\)\i\s.Q par exeellenre. Schleiermacher’s contribution 
to ethics {G }'uwUinie7i einer Kritik der hishe 7 n(jen Sittenle?tre^ 
1803) is the distinction b<;tween theory of goods, theory of virtues, 
and theory of duties: each in its own way containing an exposition 
of the whole of moral science. In quite recent years, since the 
epistemological zeal of the sixties has somewdiat cooled, there li.as 
been very great activity in the etliical field. A Large number of 
good and suggestive wmrks have been j)ublLshcd, of which only a 
few can be mentioned here. Much labour has been devoted in ]>ar- 
ticular to the strengthening of the foundation.s of ethics, and tlie 


discovery of new facts of cthicid import by investigation in cerUdn 
of the special .sciences — political economy, sociology, psychology, etc. 


e may mention the following works : — 
h. von Hartmann, P}ui7imii^iwl(Mji-e des sittlic}icii Hewussiseins, 1879. 
Second hdition under the title Das sittlicfie Bevnis^tsein. 188G. 

II. Spencer, The PrincipUs of Ethics. 1879-93. 

iindt, Ethik. 2nd ed., 1892. Tis. in prejiaration. 

I . PauLsen, System der Ethik. 2 vols., 3rd ed., 1893. 

O. Siminel, in die Morahvisseiiscfui/t. 2 voLs., 1892-93. 

U. SiOgwick, TU MeiiuxU of Ethics. 3id ed,, 1684. 
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We may also mention three admirahle histories of ethics; — 

T. Ziegler, Gcsc}^ichte der Kthik. L, LHe Ktldk der GrUcditn und 
Rdmcr, 1881. II., Die chrisiliche Ethik. 2nd ed., revised, 1892. 

F. Jodi, GeschichU der Ethik in der ncucren Phihsophie, 2 vola., 
1882-89. 

[H. Sidgwick, OiUUtics of the History of Ethics. 2nd etJ., 1888.] 


10. Xhis liasty glance at the historical course of ethical thinking 
is enough to show that there has been a great diversity of opinion 


among moral philosophers. Indeed, there is no philosophical 
discipline, except meUphysics, which has given rise to so many 
scliools and standpoints as has ethics. Terms like Intcllectualism, 
Intuitionisin, Eudaemonism, Evolutionism, etc,, all stand for 
divergences of ethical theory, whether as regards the origin of 
moral precepts, or the real end of moral conduct, or the motives 
of moral action. Tliis lack of agreement in first principles, as 
inanifesttnl in the history of tlie discipline, may be referred to the 
constant change to whicli monU ideals and judgments are subject. 
W liat we to-day look upon as moral, good or meritorious, may, in 
earlier times, have been called by other names, or have lain 
altogetlier beyond the sphere of human volition. But the diver- 
gence of opinion obhiins not only l>etween period and period ; wo 
find it at every moment of every period. ^Vc have only to look 
round us now to discover it; very little examination of diirerent 


individuals, or, better still, of dilTerent social classes, will bring to 
light fundamentiil dilfercnccs of moral judgment. This uncertainty 
as to the essential nature of morality extends, however, only to its 
contents ; no one disputes that requirements, laws, norms of some 
kind, have their place in the consideration of human conduct* 
ls"ot a particular contents, but the form of the law or regulation, 
that is, has univei-sal validity in the ethical reidm. What direction 
tlie law takes, with what contents its form is filled, dejjends upon 
the needs, customs and opinions of a [^articular time. Under 
such circumstances an etliics which attempts to do more than bring 
out these general factors, and determine, M'ith so much of 
piobahility as it may, the chai'acter of the monility conditioned 
by them, must possess a Uicrtdy temporary significance. 
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Tho. same thing is true of tiic pliilosophy of law and political 
economy, whose contents are simiJarJy deterinined by tho st;ige of 
development to which the consciousness of justice and the code of 
law have attained, and by the economic conditions of the time. 
If, tlierefore, ethics is to become an einjiiriciil science, like these 
two, the first aim of the moralist must be the collection of facts 
over a wdde range of conduct. Siieculations as to the possible or 
necessary nature of moral volition and action expose him to 
the obvious risk of travelling out of the main current of the 
moral development of his age, and thus condemning himself to 
fruitless labour and univei-siil tlisregaixh It is by mei'e chance, so 
to say, that an ethics of this sort can arouse any gcuieral interest. 

The principal tusk, then, which we must ;issigu to a 
scientific ethics, regardeil as a separate di.^ciplinc, is tho collection 
and analysis of the ethical opinions current in its day. We are 
here in full accord with llerhait when he says that the form 
in which morality is first presented to us is that of certain judgments 
of value passed uj>on human volition and action, Tliese iud<nnents 
take two main forms, corresponding to the two headings of the 
quality and the intensity of the will judged. The terms ‘good’ 
and ‘bur belong to judgments of quality; the terms ‘merit’ 
and ‘gnilt’ to judgments of intensity. Since, however, every 
detenniiiatioii of intensity presupposes some volitional quality, 
whose intensity it is, every apfjrcciation of the strength or force of 
the w^ill must carry with it an estimate of will-cpiabty. Hence 
only acts of the good wdll can be meritorious, and only acts of the 
had wdll guilty : — a proposition wdiose truth must not cause us to 
lose sight of the relativity of the concejits ‘good’ and ‘had.’ 
Armed ^eith some such sirnjde scheme as tliis, the moralist wouKl 
have to collect tlic moral judgments of various individuals, 
professions, social classes, etc., and discover, bv ca refill siftiim of 
hLs material, whether any unitary laws or consistent theories were 
to Ixi obtained from them. That done, projxisals could Ixi made, 
with real hoj>e of successful result, for the improvement or jjcrfec- 
tion of the moral consciousness. Only in this way does it seem 
possible to bring ethics Into living contact with the morsil 
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development of a national life. It is not by leaning upon 
psychology, or political economy, or sociology, or any other special 
science, that ethics can attain to the rank of a universally valid 
discipline, but rather by taking its stand upon tlie facts which are 
peculiarly its own, accessible solely to its methods. Tlie analysis 
of the moral consciousness as it is, and then the freeing of it from 
contradictions and inconsistencies, — those are the tasks set to a 
purely empirical ethics. Its character as a normative science is 
assured by the nature of the second problem. AVe need not 


decide, for the present, whether tliore can be a philosophical 
ethics side by side with the empirical. The question has never 
been raised, and may accordingly remain a cura posterior. 

12. The philosophy of law may be dealt udth much more 
briefly. It was originally an integral part of ethics, and is still 
generally treated as an appendix to moral pliilosopliy. As 
‘justice’ and ‘morabty’ diverge, however— the former finding 
its expression in definite law's, promulgated and enforced by the 
state the sciences that have to do w'ith them become more and 
more distinct. A further ground of dilTercnco is seen in the 
division of the science of ‘justice ’ into a pliilosopliy of law 
and a special science of contemporary law' j there is no such 
special science of ‘morality.’ The separation of the science of 
law from its philosophy is due to II. Grotius (f 1645). The 
science has to do with pis civile^ positive law' ; the philosophy with 
pis 7iaiuraley the law of reason or nature. Since Grotius’ tune, 
attempts have constantly been made to determine by a prriovi 
deduction the natural basis or real ground of law', regarded as 
independent of the w'ill of a law-giver. Kant drew' a sharp lino 
between legality and morality, defining legality as outward com- 
pliance with legal prescrijition. Tlie philosophy of law has, 
further, been somewhat influenced by the work of K. Chr. F, 
Krause (}• 1832), whose juipil, II. Ahrens, gained a wide reputation 
by his clalxirate Naturrecht otler Philosophie des liechts mui des 
Staaies (6th ed., 2 vols, 1 870-7 


We may also mention ; — 

A Trendelenburg, iiuUuTTeda aaj dem Grande der Ethik. 2nd ed., 1868 
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W. Schuppe, Grxuidziige der Ethxk und Recldsphilostophxe, 1881, 

A, Lasson, System der Rechis^thilosophie, 1882. 

K. von Ibering, Der Zweck irn Itec^. 2nd ed., 2 vola., 1884-86. 

R, Wallaschek, Studien zur liechtejyhilosophie, 1889. 

K. Bergbobin, Jurisprudeiiz und IlecJUsj>hiU>$opkie. I. 1891. 

In the last-mentioned work the doctrine of natural law ie vigorously 
attacked, and the philosophy of law defined as a philosophy of jjusitive, 
t.c., actual, current law. * 


[J. Lorimer, IjustitiUes of Law. 1880, 


Sir U. Maine, Ancient Law. 11th ed., 1833, 

J- II. Stirling, Lectures on the Philosaphy of Law. 1873.] 

13. The true problem of the philosopliy of law is usually 
obscured by a bad use of terms. It is customary to contrast the 
philosojihy of law %vith the science of h.w, a mode of expression 
which would lead us to suppose that the philosophy cmi say some- 
thing more or something better than the science u]>on the facts of 
law, as they lie l>efore us for treatment, or that the philosopliy has 
a special kind of law for its subject-matter, different from Uie law 


of jurisprudence, tlie positive law established by bumaii enactments 
and based upon liumaii convention. Really, of coume, the prob- 
lem of a philosophy of law must be similar to the jiroblein of a 
philosophy of nature (c/. §7. 7); it does not deal directly with the 
facts of law, but simply discusses the fundamental principles pre- 
supposed and tlie general theories developo<l by the corresponding 
special science. ‘ Law ’ for the philosophy Ls precisely the same 
as law for the sciences this latter including, we may note, not 
only the systematisation of existing laws, but also the ‘ general 
theoiy of law, as it is called, auJ compamtivo jui’isprudeiice. 

e can therefore state the problems which confront a philosophy 
of law% Gii lines similar Uy those which are followed in the cases 
of natural philosophy ami philo.sophical psychology {cf. 8). 

Xhey are threm in ii umber. 


(1) The philosophy of law' must e.xamino the epistemological 
and logical presuppositions of the science of law. Here lielong 
all concepts of general significance which are applicable outside the 
special limits of juri.sprudeiice, and therefore cannot be adequately 
‘fined by a particular science ; tlioso, of action, iutentiou, 
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will, attempt, accident, causality, law, freedom, ete. All these 
are general terms employed by other sciences than jurisprudence. 
Here belongs, further, the logical examination of the procedure, 
the peculiar method, of the science of law. 

14. (2) The philosophy of law must undertake a critical in- 
vestigation of the fundamental ideas which find expression in the 
science, t.e., of tlie concepts employed exclusively by jurisprudence. 
Hero belongs, in tlie first instance, the idea of justice. The very 
various definitions of the term given by jurists, in the present as 
in the past, necessitate a critical examination of the facts from 
which the idea lias taken shape. Further to mention are the ideas 
of punishment, responsibility, the juristic ‘person,’ property, 
possession, etc. Here, too, we find divergent opinions, leading 
to more or less radical diirerences of school or standpoint. 

(3) Lastly, a philosophy of law must examine the general 
theories of jurisprudence. It is hardly jios.sible to draw an exact 
line of division between these last two problems, since a number 
of the fundamental ideas given under (2) have been m;ide the 
Vmsis for general theories. Thus there is a very great diversity 
of opinion as regards the meaning and purpose of ‘ punishment,* 
so that we have the ‘ deterrent ’ theory, the ‘ reformation ’ theory, 
the ‘ retribution ’ theory, etc. In the same way there is dispute 
as to the origin of justice, and different schools of law have given 
very different answei's to the question, in the form of particular 
theories. Two have pei'sisted to the [iresent day : the theory that 
justice is referable to an original capacity or need of the acting 
individual, and may, perhaps, he deduced from the idea of a free 
pei-sonality ; and the contrary theory, that always and everywhere 
justice means a sum of precepts or rules of human conduct, 
supported by some kind of sanction, and that to undei'stand or 
define it wo must look to history and exi^ericnce, not to a yrion 
likelihood or arguments of pure reason. 

Note. — We may here say a few words about pedagogy. It is nsuab 
at the present day, to exclude pedagogy from the circle of philosoj)hical 
disciplines proper, despite the close connection of its topics, l)Oth in 
history and in fact, with those of philosophy, Herljart iAllgemexj^ 
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these hooks, however, tlie philosophy of hcauty is still mixed \vith 
ethics and metaphysics, and is very far from being a simple 
empirical investigation of given sesthetic judgments. And it is 
much the same with the sesthetics of the middle ages and the 
esthetic theories of modern times. PhUosophic interest has 
centred in the estahlishmcnt of certain ideals of artistic creation, 
and in general hypotheses as to the significance of heauty in the 
universe. At the same time, some writers, especially in England, 
—Shaftesbury, Burke and Home, for example,— have done much 
to further the psychological investigation of aesthetic feeling and 
appreciation. Home's FAemeiits of Criticism (1762 and later) 
forms with Kant's work upon aesthetics the most valuable 
contribution to the science made by the eighteenth century. 

2. The philosophy of art, as is readily intelligible, became a kind 
of empirical science at a comparatively early period. The name 
might with some reason be applied to Aristotle s Poetics itself, as 
well as to Leonardo da Vinci’s treatise on painting, the Art 
poeUque of N, D. Boileau (11711), the PyJexians cntujues sur la 
poesie, la peinture ef la musique (1719 and later) by J. B. Dubos, 
etc., etc. But aisthetics does not appear as a comprehensn^e 
discipline until the years 1750-58, when Alexander Gottlieb 
Baumgarten (1714-1762) pubUshed his Acstheiica (2 vols.). The 
book was intended to fill a gap in Chr. AVollf’s pliilosophical 
system. Wolfi had contrasted the higher and the lower faculties 
of knowledge, and defined logic as the science of the higher. 
There seemed to be no corresponding science of the lower faculty, 
of sensible knowledge ; and the new aesthetics was written to 
supply the deficiency. The ideal of all higher knowledge is truth, 
complete clearness of ideas. Lower knowledge is always confused, 
obscure. Baumgarten finds the ideal of this latter sort of knowledge 
in beauty (a position, by the w'ay, which had already been indicated 
by I„eibniz). Beauty is the perfection of sensible knowledge, just 
as truth is the perfection of the knowledge of the understanding. 
The problems assigned to theoretical aesthetics, which Baumgarten, 
in the spirit of the Wolffian classification of philosophy, marks 
oU' from practical {uieiiSy specialis) jcsthetics, are three in number. 
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and understanding or reason. Beauty is direct disinterested pleasure 
in forms and relations; sublimity is direct pleasure in something that 
baflles the interest of the senses, i.e., whose magnitude or power 
puts it beyond the grasp of sensibility. Ihe philosophy of art 
shows that a work of art must awaken an idea of the beauty in 
things, and that genius is the subjective condition of exemplary 
work in art. Kant classifies the arts, according to the means 
employed for the expression of beauty, as those of words or 
articulation (the arts of speech), of gesticulation or deportment 
(the formative arts), and of modulation or tone (the arts of the 
play of sensations). The beautiful and sublime derive their 
greatest value, however, from their character as perfect symbols of 
the moral or the good. Kant’s aesthetic theories had a marked 
influence upon Schiller’s work in the same held {Briefe uber 
die cesthetische Erziehung, 1795). In substantial agreement with 
Kant as regards first principles, Schiller gives a less formal inter- 
pretation of the various phenomena of artistic activity, lays 
greater emphasis upon the value of aesthetics, and attaches greater 
importance to the beautiful as opposed to the moral (c/. the admir- 
able presentation of the relations of the two systems in E. Kiilme- 
mann’s Kant's und Schiller's Begriindung der Aesthetik^ 1895). 

4. The speculative tendency of the post-Kantian philosophy 
is clearly manifested in its esthetics. A deductive procedure, 
of derivation from univei'sal principles, is everywhere followed. 
Especially important is the discrimination of an ‘aesthetics of 
contents* and an ‘ aisthetics of form.’ Hegel is the representa- 
tive of the former ; llerbart the founder of a purely formal 
ffistlietics. Hegel {VorJesungeri iiher die EEstlietik^ 1836-38: 
vol. X. of the collected Wci'ke) defines aesthetics as the philosophy 
of art ; and art is, for him, the lowest form of reality of the 
absolute mind, which realises itself in the three stages of art, 
religion and philoso]diy. It follows, of course, that natural 
beauty is merely a tiist step towards beauty properly so called, 
the beauty of art. The essence of artistic beauty resides for 
Hegel in the revelation of idea by matter, or in the manifestation 
of the eternal and unconditioned in the temporal and finite. 
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Such a conception of 
idea, which forms the 


beauty Jays most emphasis upon the 
real \alue of tiio aisthetic impression. 
At the same time, the various arts, and tJie history of art in 
general, show a serial develojjment : we have fii-st the pre- 
dominance of matter over idea, then a counterkUancing of one 
by the other, and finally a pre.lominance of idea over matter, 
n t IS way Hegel obtains three dilferent forms of art, the 
symbolic, classical and romantic, realised hi.storically in Oriental, 
Oreek and Christian art, and systematically in architecture’ 
the photic arts, and the trinity of i>ainting, music and poetry.’ 
i he Hegelian esthetics, or esthetics of contents, has found 
mailer dibciples. M e may mention the works of Ch. H Weisse 

1830; Fr. Th. Vischer, Ae^tMik, part.,’ 

> Zeising, Aestheti^f'he Farschungen, 1855* M. 

arri^re 2 vola., 3ra e.L, 1885; and K, KoLstlin. 

5. Among these the great work of Visclier takes first rank, 
rue, it 18— 4is the author himself came to see— siidlv lacking 
as regards system and metlmd ; but its wealth of historical notes 
and of detailed references to the various special arts makes it 
a mine of valuable information even for the modern student 
o esthetics. Visclier defines Ins subject as the tlieory of the 
beautiful and gdves esthetics second place, next after religion 
in egels trinity of art, religion and philosoidiy. The work 
IS divided into tliree parts : a metaphysics of beauty, which deals 
'vith the general idea of the beautiful; a theory of beauty ‘in 
one-sided existence,’ r.e., ns existing objectively in nature and 
subjectively m imagination; ami a theory of the - suhjective- 
o )jective reality of tlie beautiful,’ f.e., of art. A^ischer classifies 
the arts acconling to the three forms of imagination, the con- 
s ructive, receptive or sensitive and poetic. Architecture, 
scu pture and jjaintiiig correspond to constructive imagination, 
music to the receptive, and poetry to the poetic. 

In Herbait tlic term esthetics has an entirely different signifi- 
cance, including not only what is ordinarily called testlietics^ut 
et lies as well {cj. g 2. 7). It is the science of the supplemoutin^ 
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of what is by determinations of value. The faculty which enables 
us to make such determinations is named by Ilerbart, quite 
generally, ‘taste.’ Hence not only sesthetical but ethical judg- 
ments are ‘judgments of taste.’ Esthetics in the narrower 
sense has to do with our pleasure in forms ; and its problem is 
to discover the simple relations which run through all the more 
complicated w'orks that evoke the aesthetic impression, and to 
define tlie ideas or ideals which govern aesthetic judgments of 
Ixjauty and ugliness. These simple forms and relations Herbart 
finds, e.g.y in the harmony and disharmony of tones and colours, 
in rhythm, as a pleasing or displeasing relation of time periods, 
and in symmetry, as a similar relation of spatial extents. He 
thinks it necessary, in aesthetics, to abstract entirelj' from the 
matter or contents of the pleasing or displeasing relations and 
forms, although the total effect of any work of art is largely 
determined by it. The llerbartian standpoint has been systemati- 
cally worked out by R. Zimmermann {^Aesilietik. I., Geschichte 
der Aestlietik aU phUosojyliisrher Wi^seiichaft^ 1858; Allgemeine 
Aestlieiik als Fcn'mwisseiiscliaft^ 1865). Zimmermann pays special 
attention to the ideals of perfection, unity, etc., which Herbart 
hiul not defined at aU exactly. 

6. Romanticism brought wdth it an exaggeration of the sestheti- 
cal point of view. Schelling, Fr. Schlegel and Schopenhauer, the 
principal philosophers of the romantic school, all lay stress, though 
each in his owm way, upon the sxiprenie importance of beauty and 
art. In Schelling, everything appears in the form of a wmrk of 
art ; nature is a work of art, and the organism, and indeed the 
whole universe ; and beauty takes its place in the developmental 
series of subjective creations as the higher synthesis of science 
and morality. Sclilegel, too, at a certain period of his philoso- 
phical development, fell into a sort of hero-worship, a cult of 
genius. The autocracy of genius, its full magnificence, finds ex- 
pression in free criticism (irony) and free creation, unspoiled by 
any law'. Lastly, Schopenhauer looks upon the state of aisthetic 
enjoyment as the highest form of cartlily existence, the one 
conditio u in which wo can conquer the cause of all sufi'ering— - 
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It makes an end of unrest and struggle; for him who is 
sunk in pure contemplation of the beautiful, intellect and idea 
have olitained the wished-for mastery over will; he is l^rought 
well-nigh to that saving last state of human existence, Nvlncli is 
wid-less notliing. On the other liand, Schopenhauer regards 
niusic as the highest of all the arts, because it is not, like the 

others, a form of idea, but a direct image of will itself, the 
essence of all things. 

7. In quite recent times this metaphysical and logical stand- 
point has been largely given up, and a radically dilfercnt con- 
ception of the object and methofls of aesthetics has begun to bake 
its jdace. To put it briefly, aesthetics is on the road to become 


empirical, instead of s]>eculative or consti active ; and the empiricid 
method is being applied not merely to judgments of pleasing 
impressions, but also to the <arts tliemselves and the creative 
activity of tlie artist. TJius 11. Taine {PhilosopUe de Varf, trs. 
18G5) discourses of art mainly from the point of view of an 
historian of civilisation, emphasising the factors which seem to 
liave determined tlie course of artistic production in time. It 
w'as he who introduced the words ‘ milieu ’ and ‘ moral tempera- 
ture, wliich liave since become so ]>opiilar, to designate the total 
condition, mental and moral, of a given period. On the other 
hand, Grant Allen {Physiological Aesthetics, 1881) and Georg 
llirth {Aufijahe der KuristjAiysiologie, 2 parts, 1891) have 
attempted to du>cover the psychophysical conditions of the vogue 
of works of art, especially of plastic art. Finally, G. T. Feclmer 
{Vorschule der Aesthetik, 2 j,aits, 187G) examined the empirical 
conditions of aesthetic pleasure and displeasure, and was able to 
demonstrate the validity of a very jirornising metliod, that of 
sesthetic experiment. Fcchner distinguished three principal 
modes of experimental procedure : the methods of choice, of 
production and of application. The method of choice consi.sts 
m the pickmg out of the most pleasing term of a whole series 
o different simple fonns, geometrical figures, etc. That of pro- 
uction consists, e.g., in the drawing of some given figure or for^^ 
Ui the pioponioiu most satisfactory to tlie subjective feeling of tuo 
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drauglitsinan. The method of application consists in the investi* 
gation of fashionable art-objects, or any objects of daily use, tc 
determine the simple form-relations that arouse iesthetic pleasure. 
Zeising (4, above) had already made a large number of measure- 
ments by this last method, all of which seemed to indicate that 
the most pleasing relation of two lines is that known as the 
‘golden section,’ the proportion 8:13. Fcchner confirmed 
Zeising’s result for simple figures by the method of choice. 
There can be no doubt that experimental aesthetics may be 
extended to cover all pleasing relations in the sphere of sense 
impressions; and that it will bring to light a large number of 
new unifonnities, and do away with the obscurity and arbitrariness 
of the older constructive aesthetics. — Another very important 
point in Fechner’s work is the distinction of a direct and an 
associative factor in the sesthetic judgment. By the former he means 
the immediate conditions of pleasure lying in the object under con- 
sideration, quite apart from any secondary ideas aroused by it ; by 
the latter, reproduced ideas of the meaning of the object, previous 
experiences, etc. The distinction is evidently of crucial impor- 
tance for the experimental investigation of aesthetic judgments. 

8. There can be no question that these recent enquiries 
inaugurate a new period in aesthetics, characterised by the purely 
empirical treatment of its subject-matter. The objects investi- 
gated by the science are on the one hand judgments of aesthetic 
pleasure and displeasuixi, and on the other works of art. The 
separation of the two groups shows that there was truth in the 
old distinction between a philosophy of beauty and a philosophy 
of art. The aesthetic judgment extends beyond works of art, 
since there is a beiiuty of nature as well as of art; and works 
of art give us more than the cesthetic judgment, since when ive 
have decided as to the pleasingness or displeasingness of their 
impression we can go on to discuss the conditions of their 
origination, tlie relation between portraj’al and portrayed, between 
form and contents, copy and model, etc., etc. 

(1) T1 le first part of aesthetics, the theory of the aesthetic 
judgment, may be rcgaixled as a portion of psychology, and, oi 
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course, of applied psychology. Its problem is to furnish an exact 
definition of the aestlietic judgment and its conditions in teriiia 
of psychology. When viewed in relation to its objects, however, 
and especially in relation to tlie beauty of art, it takes on the 
cliaracter of a normative discipline, statuig the external conditions 
V Iiicli any given object must fulfil in order to be lestlietically 
pleasing. The dominant inethoil of this part of festhetics can 
and must be the method of exj>eruueiit. 

(2) Ihe province of the second half of empirical aesthetics, 
the theory of art, is negatively defined by the limits of a number 
of already existing jnirel}’^ technical discijdines; harmony and 
theory of composition in music, the rules of designing, colouring, 
engraving, etclung, etc., in the plastic arts, and prosody in the art 
of poetry, lhat is to say, the technique of art, tlie statement of 
the objective conditions of the production of a work of art, may 
be ruled out of aestheticvS. dlie problem that remains for tlie 
theory of art is (a) an investigation of the general relation of 
I>ortrayal and portrayed within tlie work of art. Tlie names 
idealism, realism and naturalism stand for different concejitions of 
this relation, {li) It has also to raise the question of the subjective 
conditions of the work of art, the temperament, imagination, 
memory, etc., of the creative artist. Tliis part of aesthetics, like 
the fii-st, is evidently psychological in nature, hut can also bike on 
the normative character, — rising above the mere determination 
of tlie mental attitude and furniture of the artist to the ideal 
comstruction of tlio.se features of his mental constitution which 
are most favourable for the production of a work of art that shall 
satisfy the canons of a severe (or, ])erhai)s, of the severest) criticism. 

9. In aisthetics, as in ethics, we are met by the problem of the 
existence of a philosophical discipline, over and alxive the siiecial 
science of tlie same name ; and there are not a few phiJosojihors at 
the present day who empha.sise the value of a iiliilosophy, or even 
a metajihj sics, of the licautiful. l>ut there is no occasion here to 
discmss the possibility of a philosophiciil icsthetics in any detail. 
The development of the science in the near future must lie pro- 
eminently an advance along empirical lines; and the philosophy of 
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beauty or of art cannot take permanent shape until a certain 
measure of strictly scientific knowledge has been acquired. The 
objection so often urged against a scientific aesthetics, that judgments 
of taste are purely individual in their nature, and that therefore 
anything in the way of an universally valid proposition in 
aesthetics is an impossibility, is met by the fact that, so far, 
in all cases where it has been possible to examine the aesthetic 
judgment under unexceptionable conditions, t.e., experimentally, 
no trace has been found of ‘ purely individual ’ taste, or even of 
irregularity in the fonnulation of taste-judgments. On the con- 
trary, there has been manifested a most surprising agreement in 
aesthetic judgment, an agreement which obliges us most emphati- 
Cidly to continue along the same path of enquiry. The belief in 
individual differences, expressed in the current plunso, De giistihu^ 
non e^f dispiUaJuium^ is easily intelligible when we remember the 
complexity of the impressions which form the objects of JEsthetic 
appreciation in ordinary life. Diversity of interests, dilferences in 
the associative factor, in attention, and oven in the actual object of 
observation, are conditions which readily account for divcrgeiico of 
‘ taste ’ in every-day matters. 

The following works may be added to the literature quoted in the 
foregoing paragraphs : 

E. von Hartmann, Acsthctik. I., Die dcntsche Atsthetik &eii Kaiit. 
1886 ; II., System dcr AesUietik. 1887. 

H. Cohen, KanVs Heyriindung der Aesthetik. 1889, 

K. Groos, Einlciiumj in die Aesthetik. 1892. 

K. Grosse, Die Anfdmje dcr Kunst. 1893. 

J. Walter, Ihe Geschiclde der Aesthetik im Alterthum. 1893. 

H. v'on Stein, Die Entstehumj der neiieren Aesthetik. 1886. 

Schasler, Knhsche Geschichte der Aesihetiky two parts. 1872. 

[B. Bosan(piet, History of Aesthetics. 1892,] 


§ 11 . The Philosophy of Religion, 

1. We are helped towards a preliminary definition of the 
philosophy of religion by the distinction drawn above 9, 13) 
between a philosophy of law iiud a science of law. On that 
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analogy, we sliould have to oppose theology, as science, to the 
philosophy of religion, as a part of philosophy in genenil : tlio 
one dealing witli some determinate positive religion, the other 
examining and testing the general concepts employed or assump- 
tions made by a special theology. As a matter of fact, however, 
we find that in the j)hilosophy of religion, as in that of law, this 
simple conception has been ousted by another, quite dilTerent 
view. Just as the law of reason or nature is contrasted witli tho 
positive law of the state, so, within a given form of religion, the 
natuiul or rational elements have been separated off from tho 
revealed. They consist of the religious ideas or feelings which 
can be deduced a priori from the nature of man himself, and 
more es 2 >ecially from his liighe.st faculty, reason. It is even 
j)robable that this division in religion served as model for the 
similar distinction in the sphere of law, where its application is 
evidently quite dill'erent and much more correct. In law, external 
enactments and outward conduct have the principal part to play; 
but the essence of leligion has always been placed in a purely 
inward, subjective attitude, which manifests itself in all kiruls 
of conduct, but constitutes a reality entirely apart. And, indeed, 
when wo consider how frequently the religious life of the 
individual departs from the articles of liclief and ceremonial 
duties prescribed by his creed, we cannot doubt the existence 
of an inward religion, a religion which has grown up from 
pcreoual experience and by coiiiiict with all manner of scientific 
objections, altogether aside from the objective, iiistorical form 
assumerl by a particular revealed religion. Hence it is in- 
telligible that the philosophy of religion has always asserted 
its riglit to investigate the facts of religion in relative indefjcn- 
deiice of theology, and has only occasionally approaclu'-d tho 
problem which we assigned to it just now — the discussion of 
the value and philosopliical significance of the fundamental 
theological concepts. 

2. It was not till a comparatively recent period that the philo- 
sophy of religion I'eceivcd inde]>cndent treatment. In ancient 
pliilosophy it formed an Lnlegrid part of meUiphjsics; and in 
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Biodern times, even down to our owi day, the feeling has generally 
been that judgments of rebgion must be made from the meta- 
physical standpoint. Hence the attitude of a philosopher to 
religion or the idea of God has come to be looked upon as a 
criterion of his metaphysics ; witness the terms theism, deism, 
pantlieisni and atlieism (c/. § 22), which give clear expression to 
the relation of the two discijjlines. Moreover, it was metaphysics 
that offered the first opposition to Christian dogmatics. Then 
again, in the English philosophy, the epistemological examination 
of tlie idea of revelation has led to a criticism of positive religion 
in general. The earliest independent treatment of the philosophy 
of religion is, perhaps, to be fo\ind in the writings of the English 
‘ free thinkers ’ of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Toland, Tindal, etc. These men set out to lay a new foundation 
for the contents of religion in a criticism of Christianity and the 
doctrines of the church. The result of their eflorts was a deism, 
a purely mechanical conception of the universe, accepted under 
stress of the discoveries of modern natural science, and leaving no 
room for a God who should interfere with the destiny of the 
world. Deism cut away the ground from under the feet of natural 
religion in the original, metaphysical or epistemological and 
psychological meaning of the woixl ; so that it had to be given an 
entirely new foundation, if a religious life aj)art from positive 
theology were once more to seem philoso])hically possible. This 
work was done by Kant, lie characterised the chief objects of 
religious belief as j)ostulates of the moral consciousness, and thus 
endeavoured to assure them against all protest from the side of 
theoretical ratiocination. The universal rule of mechanical laws 
stops short at phenomena ; things in themselves constitute a realm 
of freedom, whicli receives its necessary complement in the 
assumption of personal immortality and of an all-powerful and all- 
good God {cf. § 9. 8). Kant defines religion, however, as the 
recognition of our duties as divine commands, and his own philo- 
sophy of religion i^Die liehyion innerlialb der Grenzen der blossen 
\ emunjt^ 1793) consists in a rationalistic interpretation of the 
dogmas of the Christian religion, which does not diff er in any 
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essential point from the older attempts of the period of the 
Illumination towanls a religion in accordance with reason. 

3, Kant was chiefly concerned to make religion a normative 
science and defend its right to a place within a philosophiad 
system. Scldeiermacher {li&ien iiher die lieli<jio7i, 1799) discusses 
It as a factor in history and a datum of psycliology, and comes to 
the conclusion that all religion consists in tlie feeling of an 
absolute dependence. Hegel, on the other hand, brings religion 
into relation with philosophy once more, <lescribing it as the 
obscure and confused anticipation of pliilosophy. In recent times, 
the development of the philosophy of religion lias followed three 
principal lines: tlie historical, psychological, and epistemological 
and metaphysical. Historically, it has as an object of investigation 
the origin and progressive evolution of religion ; psychologically, it 
attempts to describe the psychical processes constituting the 
religious life of the individual ; epistemologically and inetaidiysi- 
cally, It asks for the justification of religious ideas and exainiiies 
their connection with a general theory of the universe. Enquiries 
of this latter kind not infrequently result in the establishment of 
a new religious ideal, whose coiiipatihility with the scientific and 
metaphysical theories of the age renders it acceptable wdiere positive 
religious ideas have proved umsatisfactory. 

The philosophy of religion has been treated from this stand- 
point by : 

hi. von Hartmann, Das religiose BcwiLsstsein der Mensdiheii fm Siufeii- 

^dnge seiiur Biiiwicklung^ 1881 ; and iJie liehgion des Geistes 188'^ ^nd 
ed., 1888. 

O. Plleiderer, lieligumsphilosaphie. I., Gesekkhte der Religionsphtlo- 
eoj)hu von Spinoza Ins auf die Gegenwart. ,'ird ed., 1893. II., Genetisdi^ 
speculative Jieligionsphilosojdiie. 2iid ed., 1884. 

L. W. E. Kauwenhoir, Reli/jwnsphilosophie (trs. from the Dutch by 
von IJanne. 1889. New titular edition. 1894.) 

H. Siebeck, Lehrbuch der llcligionsphilosopltie . 1893. 

Religionsphilosophie im Umriss viit historisrh-h-Uischej 
JlfinleituTuj iiher die Reliyiomphilostj^dne sell Kant 1893 

[E. Oaird, 'Ihe Rvolution of Religion. 1893.] 

£J. Martineau, A Study in RtUgujns. 1688.] 
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4. It is clear from tlio preceding paragraphs that the position of 
the pliilosophy of religion within tho circle of the sciences in 
general, and. of the pliilosophical disciplines in particular, cannot 
bo very simply or definitely described. At one time it is occupied 
with the depiction and explanation of a given set of facts (historical 
and psychological standpoints), at another with a critical examina- 
tion of the possibility of these facts, or the establishment of a 
new religions ideal in connection with a determinate metaphysics 
(and ethics). In the former case, it is simply a special science. 
!Many students of the philosophy of religion draw a distinction 
at this point between the speculative and empirical modes of 
treatment, and entirely exclude the latter from their consideration. 
The division seems to 1^ wrong in theory, and impossible in 
practice. It is only because the general history of religion and 
general psychology leave untouched a number of problems which 
can be discussed by a philosophy of religion, that historical and 
psychological investigation can be regarded as its special province. 
Reasoning from analogy in other fields, wo may expect that the 
philosophy of religion will some day shako of! its present hybrid 
character. And the reform will j)robably begin on the side of tho 
history of religion, since tlie student of the philosophy of religion 
generally lacks the wide range of j)revious knowledge that mastery 
of the historical material requires. In its psychological aspect, on 
the other hand, tho philosophy of religion will probably continue 
to form a department of applied psychology ; the independence 
and comprehensiveness of tho religious life make it impossible to 
do full justice to tlie subject within the limits of a general 
psychology. The j)roperly philosophical part of tho science, 
however, is to Vie found only in its treatment of tho second 
of tho two j)robleiii3 mentioned above. As a philosophy of 
theology it lias an extremely important function to discharge : 
it must carefully analyse the basal theological concepts, tho 
idcjis of God, revelation, sin, justification, worship, etc., and at 
the same time bring them into connection with related ideas in 
other fields, metaphysics, ethics, etc. It is noteworthy that 

this, the true vocation of a philosophy of religion, has (so far 
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a*s the author s knowledge exteiuls) never yet found explicit 
recognition- 


§12. 'The Philosophy of History. 


1. The extraordinary complexity of the range of facts which 
we include under the name of history makes it probable that the 
science of liistoryj not less than its philosophy, is among the 
latest products of human thought. And indeed it is only in our 
own century that we find any real distinction between a scientific 
treatment of historical facts and amateurish and dilettante writing 
upon past events. No previous age recognised that a speciiil 
method and special jircpa ration and training are required to obtain 
Bcientifically valid results from liistorical sources. And oven at 
the present day, and among the rejireseiitatives of historical 
science, we meet with the statement that the artistic factor is 


of as much importance in historical work as tlie purely scientific : 
a sure indication that a science of history, in the strict sense of 
tlie word, does not yet appear to students in the historical field 
the obvious and only tiling to work for. We need not be sur- 
prised, then, to discover that the pliilosophy of history shows the 
same imperfections and obscurities as iu corresponding science. 
Three dili’erent views of its aim and province can be distinguished. 

(1) On tlie first of these, it has to do with the same suliject- 
matter as the science of history, but must ailopt, in contradis- 
tinction to the science, a speculative or pragmatic or explanatory 
mode of treatment. AVliile the science of history, that is to say, 
merely narrates what took place in the past, the philosophy of 
history must furnisli an explanation, a reasonable basis, for tlio 
succession of events, and so introduce a rational connection into 
the sequence of things. In attemiiting such an exjilanation it 
takes into account various classes of facts which would otherwise 
be neglected ; climate, tlie geograjdiical ])osition of a country, the 
racial characters of a nation, the economic conditions of develop- 
ment, etc., etc. So long as its enquiry is restncle<l to the examin- 
ation of these empirical data, tlie philosophy of history is evidently 
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no more tlmn supplement to the science of liistory, &nd itiust 
give up its title of philosophical discipline whenever they are 
included in the province of history proper. As a matter of fact, 
the current division of the science into the history of civilisation 
and political history expresses in part, at least, the distinction 
drawn in earlier times between the philosophy and the science 

of history. 

2. As a rule, however, a metaphysical problem has been 
assigned to the philosophy of history along with tlie empirical. 
An explanation based upon such insuHicient data must be not 
only hypothetical but exceedingly imperfect j and it is therefore 
necessary to go beyond the operation of the empirical factors and 
put a metaphysical interpretation upon tlie course of history, 
A purely constructive factor thus takes its place among the 
conditions of historical occurrence. History is conceived of, e.g., 
as an education of the liuman race, or as a realisation of the 
dialectic process which controls the colligation of ideas and 
concepts, or, from the religious standpoint, as a growth in holiness, 
manifesting the decrees of God and discovering his purposes. In 
this sense the philosophy of history is evidently dependent upon 
metaphysics, upon a definite theory of the universe ; and supple- 
ments the science of history not by searching out and evaluating 
empirical factors which its sister-<iiscipliue has neglected, but 
rather by presenting the facts under a new aspect, entirely foreign 
to historical science, — Wo have hero treated together these two 
attempts to establish the philosoph 3 " of history" in an independent 
position, because they make their appearance together in the 
history of the discipline. 


Representatives of this first view of the aim and province of the 
philosoi»hy of histoiy are : 

J, G. Herder, ideen zu einer P}iilosophie der GeschicMe der MenschheiL 
1784-1791. 

H. Lotze, Mikrokosmtis. Ideen zur NaiurgeJichichle und Geschichte der 
Mensekheit, 4th ed., 3 vols,, 1884 IF. (trs., 4th ed., 1694). 

G. Hermann, Philosophic der GeschiclUe. 1860 . 

K. L, Michelet, Philosophic der Gtscluchte. 2 vols., 1879-1881. 
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R. Rocholl, Die Philosophie der GeschichXe. 2 vols., 1878-1893. (I'he 
first voluni6 coiit^ius a criticiil historiciil survey of previous coiitri- 
butious to a philosophy of history.) 


3. (2) Another view assigns to the philosophy of liistory the task 
of laying a philosopliic foundation for the science of history. So 
regarded, it consists in tlie application of epistemology and logic 
to a discipline which assuredly offers an unusually rich and fertile 
field for such investigation, for historical science has to surmount 
a peculiar difficulty in getting at the facts with wliich it desires to 
deal. T. hese facts are, of course, in each special Ct\se, some group of 
past phenomena which refer to human fortunes, human volition or 
action. Obviously, they are not oj>en to direct cia^nination, but 
can be reached only by the help of more or less corru^/C literary 
records or other sources of evidence. Hence the historical empiirer 
needs an extremely circumstantial training before he can begin 
work ujx)!! his real subjeebmatter; and historical procedure affords 
an interesting test of logical acumen. Nor is it less valuable, 
from the standpoint of epistemology, to discuss the V'alue, validity 
and truth of the insight gained by the historic inetliod. It is 
more apt to be the case in history than in any other department 
that scientific investigation leads simply to probability, and not to 
certainty of result. In the same ^vay the (piestion must be raised, 
from the philosophical side, as to how far we are justified \n 
supplementing defective records, and tlie idea of law in history be 
subjected to a careful analysis. Lastly, special attentit>n should be 
given to the idea of progress, which is oftentimes accejtted as a 
regulati\e principle in histoi'ical science. Closely connected with 
it is tlie idea of development, us tlie origin.ation of the higher 
from the lower, of the more jierfect from the less jierfect, of the 
more cornjdex from the more siin[)le. — It can hardly be said that 
the problems which wc have here banded over to the philosoidiy 
of history have as yet received indopcntlcnt treatment, d'licy are 
discussed sjjoradically in various books on logic (especially those 
of Sigwart and \\ undt), in nietaj/liysicul treatises, and also in 
Works dealing with the general metliodolog^' of the science of 
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history {cf, especially E. Bcrnheini, Lehrhucli der histori^chen 
Methodej 2n(l ed., 189 t). 

4. (3) T1 le tliird view of the philosophy of history, together 
witli a new name to denote it, is found in tlie ‘positive’ philosophy 
of A. Comte {cf. §4. 5). As a ‘positivist,’ Comte rejects all 
forms of metapliysical enquiry. Hence his philosophy of history 
cannot discuss the higher meaning of the course of historical 
events, or the working of ethical causes in the destinies of the 
univei'se, or the rule of a divine providence; but simply a certain 
gioup of natund phenomena, which the sj^ecial science of history 
<an deal with in but fragmentary fashion. It is only society that 
cas a history: not the individual, and not inorganic nature. 
Comte’s philosophy of history thus becomes a theory of the 
tonditions and forms of human society in its present status and 
past development ; a * sociology ’ or social physics, divisible into a 
statics and a dynamics of society. Its method is based upon a 
comparison or analogy. Society may Ikj regarded as an organism; 
and the results oljtained by the science of animal organisms may 
accordingly serve as models for a theory of the stages, forms and 
elements of human society. The social statics em})h<isises the 
close connection of all the separate members of the social 
organism. Ihe social dynamics declares that the human mind 
is the most important factor in social change, so that the stages 
or epochs of individual mental evolution are also stages or epochs 
of historical develo[>ment. Comte distinguishes three of these 
stages, the theological, meta|>hysical ami positive ; the last is 
^nal. The most eminent of Comte’s successor's in the sociolofncal 

O 

field is Herbert Spencer (Z’/iC Principles of Social ogy, 3rd ed., 
1885y Spencer gives a general formula for the process of 
evolution or development, which jnirports to be universally 
ajrplicable. All evolution jiroceetls from an incoherent homo 
geneity to a colieient heterogeneity. The analogy between social 
(‘ su})er-organic ’) life-fonn.s and organic, especially animal types, 
is carried through in detail. Thus the growth of the cell finds it'* 
social pamllel in the horde, tribe and race. The various classes 
af society are further compared with the diO'erent .structures of th** 
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organism; the army coriespomliiig to the ectoderm, the labouring 
classes to the endoclenn, and the industrial or commercial classes 
to the mesoderm. And as the ectoderm gives rise to the nervous 
system, the supreme structure of the animal organism, so the army 
furnishes the state with leaders, princes or chieftains. 

5. The science tliat lias taken shape since Comte’s day under 
the name of sociology is, evidently, not a true iihilosophy of 
history. It forms a new supplement to history, cumparabie with 
Herder’s attempt (2, above) to exiilain the course of historical 
occurrence from natural conditions and human endowment. It 
has also been justly pointed out that sociology has no claim to rank 
eitlier as the only or as the only genuine philosophy of history. 
To make society the sole object of historical consideration is every 
whit as one-sided as to treat exclusively of political events or great 
pereonahties. A real philosophy of history must be a discipline 
which we can put upon the same plane with the philosoidiies of 


n.iture and of law (ijg 7, 9). In that case, it will evidently have 
to do not witli tlie facts of history themselves, with mental 
proces.ses and the natural and social influences that determine 
tliein, but witli the fundamental conee])ts and ideas presupposed 
by historical science, aiul the logical cliaracter of the methods 
which It employs (c/. what was said under 3, above). But there is 
also another ])rohlein to he solved. Previous attempts to put 
a metaphysical interpretation upon the course of history have 
been un.succes.sful, becau.se tlieir authoi-s sought to give an in- 
dependent exposition of what had already been described, fully 
and aderpiately, in hist(»ry itself. At the same time, tliere can be 
no doubt that the results of iiLstorical science form an important, 
inde^ an indispen.sable, part of the foundation of any comi>rc- 
hensive nieta]iliysics. We must go to natural science and 
pi>ychology for a theory of the existing iinivei'se and its sliaping 
in time, when we are looking at things from the side of nature or 
in the light of individual mental development, hut we may not 
gleet tlie other and ei^ually valuable material that the science of 
hisU^ry provides for the completing and perfecting of our thcoiy. 
otliiug of any worth can be said as to tlM 3 significance of a 
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cosmic evolution, in the highest and widest meaning of the 
phrase, without knowleflge of the history of past ages. A 
metaphysics thus founded upon history must, of course, shed a 
reflected light upon the body of facts that form its foundation; 
but the same thing holds, in precisely the same way, of natuml 
science and psychology. We may talk, if we will, of a higher 
meaning in history, without changing one iota of the facts 
established by scientific investigation. 

We conclude, then, that the sciences principally concerned, 
besides psychology, in the philosophy of history, are metaphysics, 
epistemology and logic. 

Under this third heading we may mention the very suggestive 
work by G. Siiniuel, Die Problenie der Gcschichtei)hiloso'phie, 1892. The 
following books make valuable contributions to the history of the 
discipline : 

R. Flint, The Philosojihy of History in Europe. I. 1874. (Treats 
only of French and German investigators). The first part of this voL 
has appeared in a 2nd, greatly altered ed., under the title : Historical 
Philosophy in France^ French Behjiumand Switzerland. 1893. 

F. de llougemont, Les deuzc cit^s; la p/ji7o5op/iit; de Vhisioire aux 
dijfth'erenis ayes de Vhmnanit^. 2 vols., 1874. (Contains a very complete 
bibIiograj)hy), 

R. Fester, Pousseati U7vl die deutsche GeschichUphilosophie. 1890. 

P. Barth, Die Geschichtsphilosophie Heyels tuui der Heyelianer bis auj 
Marx und Hartmann. 1890. 


§ 13 . Supplementary and Critical Reynarks, 

1 , The reader may have Ijeen surprised to find in the foregoing 
Sections no discussion of two other philosophical sciences, wdiich 
would naturally be classed with the special disciplines: the 
jdiilosophy of mafliematics and the ^)7ii7o.sc5;/iy of lamjuage or 
of j)liilology. There are two reasons for their omission. 

(1) Neither of them is, as a general rule, represented in uni- 
vei'sity lecture courses, while those that we have mentioned form 
part of the ordinary curriculum at almost every seat of learning. 

(2) And the same thing holds of philosophic litei*ature. Wo 
Und not a little space aiiotled to mathematics and philology ii\ 
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logical, epistemological and psychological treatises; but there are 
hartlly any systematic works devoted to the exclusiv'c con- 
sideration of their philosophical aspects. — It is, therefore, only 
a matter of accident, so to say, that the philosophies of mathe- 
matics and language do not receive a j>lace in our list of 
philosophical discijilines. The accident itself is the more striking 
since essays in these two fields form {)ait of the very earliest 
material that wo possess for a history of philosophy, Pythagoras 
made a notable beginning Ln the philosophy of matliematics, and 
I lato, in his Croi ijlus, laid the foundations of a philosophy of 
language. ^loreover, mathematics and philology were among the 
first of the sjiecial sciences to cut themselves loose from jihilosophy; 
and we might, therefore, reasonably have cx[>ected that they 
would have formed tlie subject of particular and extended 
philosophical investigation. We shall try to show in what follows 
why it is tliat the facts do not corresj>on<l to this exj>ecUition. 

2. (1) The univ ersal a|»plicability of Jnciilieinutic^ makes it 
the most general of all the s})ecial sciences. Among the 
attributes of given reality — quality, intensity, spatial and 
tempond character — there is only one, quality, which is not 
capable of mathematical treatment; each of the others can l>e 
subsumed under the fundamental concejit of mathematics, the 
idea of magnitude. And since quiility nev^er occurs alone, since 
we do not ever find pure qualities among our empirical facts, there 

• • ^ m 

IS, in principle, nothing which we cannot make the object of 
mathematical consideration, dhe possibility of a special apj^li- 
cation of mathematical method "within a given department, 
however, depends further upon our ability to give a special 
definition to the general attribute of quantity, z.e., to translate 
the general idea of magnitude into the more sjxicial concept 
of number or measurable magnitude. Kemein tiering the universal 
Bignificance of mathematics, as compared with the limited mnge of 
the other sciences, we can understand that it very soon came to 
occupy a peculiar position among them, and was regarded ;ui 
co-ordinatti with philosophy rather than as an object of phiii> 
e^>i>hical invest igatiom 
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(2) But tills is not all. The logical vigour and unitary 
structure of mathematics have constituted it since the begin- 
nings of modern philosoi>hy the ideal of all scientific vork. 
Attempts have been made in all earnestness to model the 
philosojihical disciplines after its pattern, in order to assure to 
them its universal validity and necessity. Here, then, is a second 
obstacle in the way of an impartial and objective philosophy of 
mathematics, 

(3) Lastly, mathematics seemed to ofiTer but scanty material 
for j)hilosoj)hical treatment. Its basal concejits were reducible 
to a comparatively small number j and in geometry, at any rate, 
the final justification of all its fundamental definitions appeared 
to reside in pure intuition or perception. Divei*sity of contents 
was lost sight of in the interest of formal })rocedure, and philo- 
sophy accordingly found but little to lay hold of in mathematical 
exposition. But with the increasing differentiation of the 
mathematical disciplines, the concepts which they employ have 
grov n more numerous and complex^ and tlie time is assuredly 
not far distant vdien a philosopher of matliematical training will 
bring the philosophy of mathematics into systematic form. Ev*en 
as it is, the ideas of continuity, multiplicity, function, and infinite 
and infinitesimal magnitude, and the antithesis of geometry and 
arithmetic or analysis, etc., ])resent a rich field for epistemological, 
logical and ])erhaps, too, psychological investigation. — The practical 
difficulty that confronts the student of this discipline, the mastery 

of the complex system of mathematical symbols, can here receive 
no more than bare mention. 


3. M ith the jilulosophy of lanyuaye the case is a little different. 
First among the disciplines to which we might look for the 
philosopliical supplement to ]>hilology stands the science of 
logic. For logic, as we have seen 6. 5), is occupied with the 
general significance of s^niihols, and especially of linguistic 
symbols, and tlie close connection which obtained so long, 
chiefly through the influence of X. F. Becker, between logic 
and grammar, would give a positive reason for our choice. 
Nevertheless, logic cannot help us. In course of time the 
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difference between the two disciplines clearly established, 

and it fell to psychology to furnish tlie j*lulosophical treatment 
of philology, — whiclx it did with such entire success that modern 
essays in the })hilosophy of language may fairly be classed all 
together as psychological. xVlongside of imlividual psychology, 
which has giv'cn especial attention to the development of speech 
in children, there has grown up (chielly under the impulse of 
linguistic research) an ethnic jxsychology (c/. § 8. 9), one of 
whose principal problems is the reference of the various stages 
in the development of language to general psychological con- 
ditions in the history of the race. Here belongs, of course, 
the vexed qtiestioii of the origin of language. — Now we have 
seen (§ 8. 10) that this empirical psychology has already acquired 


the character of a sjxecial science, and may be exjiectcd, in the 
near future, to assume its outward form. Hence we cannot admit 
that the psychological treatment of linguistic facts will ever lead 
to a real pliilosoj)hy of linguistic science. a matter of fact, 

however, if we abstract from its relations to psychology, the 
contents of philology seem to olfcr no new problem for 
philosophy ; so that a philo.sophical psycliology would he able 
to meet all the requirements that could he made of a philosophy 
of language in this meaning of the phrase. On the other hand, 
the form of philology is as much calculateil as its contents to arouse 
philosophical interest. The various metliods which jihilology, in 
tlie general sense, lias developed undoubtedly constitute a sej>arat8 
and peculiar lield for logical enquiiy. Here, however, an objection 
is raised by the science itself. Some of its most gifted representa- 
tives have declared tliat it is simply an aid to the study of history. 
And, indeed, there can be no question tliat textual criticism, 
exegesis, estimation of authorities, etc., consist simply of a body 
of rules and facts whicli every historian must know who has to 
Viase Ills knowledge of jiast events upon ^vritten records ; and that 
language itself forms but one of the many objects of historical 
investigation. Hence we must luaiid over tliis halt of the 
pliilosophy of language for Lieiitment by the general philosophy 
M history (c/. g 12. dk 
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Here, then, is the explanation of the fact that no attempt 
at a separate philosophy of language has as yet been made. 
And the reasons given render it probable that things will remain 
in the future very much as they are at present. 

The omission of the history of philosophy from our list of 
philosophical disciplines hardly calls for special explanation. It 
luust bo regarded, of course, as a part of the general science of 
history, which inchides the history of science. It may not, 
perhaps, bo superfluous to insist that only a philosopher who has 
been trained in historical methods should enter upon research in 
the history of philosophy. 

4. To these sup])lemciitary remarks we may add a few wonls by 
way of criticism. The survey of the philosophical disciplines 
which we have underhiken in this Chapter will have sufficed to 
convince the impartial reader of the jxistice of our objections to 
the current definition and classification of philosophy {§^ 2, 3). 
It cannot have escaped his attention that the sciences now classed 
together under the general title of philosophy sUuid upon very 
ditl'erent planes. On the one hand we liave metaphysics, furnish- 
ing a speculative supplement to the positive knowledge of the 
special sciences ; on the other, the science of knowledge, which in 
its two j)arts, epistemology and logic, is called upon to set forth 
and examine the most general contents and the most general form 
of all scientific thought. By the introduction of natural philo- 
sophy and philosoj)hical psychology we see these general disciplines 
brouglit into relation with more restricted fields ; while ethics, 
aesthetics, em{)irical psychology and sociology are one and all 
engaged in special enquiries, and slowly maturing into independent 
disciplines. And yet — all alike are ‘philosophy’! The facts 
now appeal to us with increased strength and renewed energy to 
define philosophy in some diflerent way, and to map out its 
province upon some more satisfactory principle. And so we may 
end here with a reference forwards, to the place where wo shall 
endeavour to answer theii* ajipeal (Chap. IV}. 


CHAPTER 111. 


SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 


§14. Classification of Schools of Philosophy, 


1. The criticism of the t\vo preceding Cliapters has led us to 
reject the current idea of j)liilosoj)hy as an \initaiy body of know- 
ledge, and to distinguish a large iiuiuber of tliverse philosophical 
problems. It follows that there cannot bo any unitary or all- 
embracing tendency in a man’s idiilosophical thought, in the sense 
that, e.g.^ his metajdiysical position fortliwith determines liis 
procedure in all other philosophical discij>lines. AVe have rather 
to look for dilferences of tendency within the sej)arate i)hilosopliical 
sciences ; and if we find the same term employed to exjiress points 
of view in two dilferent disciplines, to interpret it as indicating 
merely a general resemblance, and not a really close relationship. 
Ihus we hear of ‘formalism’ both in logic and in aesthetics; but 
the word ‘ formal ’ means something entirely dilferent in the two 


cases, and w^e should go very far wrong if we inferred that there 
was any necessary connection between the sciences. It is true 
that a pliilosopher Ls often characterised oti-hami by a single 
name, as, e.^., an ‘individualist’ or a ‘pantheist.’ That, however, 
merely means that a certain jihilosophical standjwint occujjies 
a prominent place in his system, or expresses the opinion of the 
speaker that rnetajdiysics is the most important i)hilosophical 
discipline, and that one’s attitude to it must therefore l)e taken to 
liidicate one’s philosophies'll attilutle in general. Tlie only way to 
be accurate is always to say in what department of phiJosoj)hy the 
particular philosoplier belongs to a particular school. lly doing 
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this, we get rid at once of certain inconveniences and errors which 
arise solely from inaccuracy of linguistic usage ; the bracket- 
ing together of materialism as metaphysical theory and materialism 
as ethical principle. A favourite way of arguing against meta- 
physical materialism is to insist upon the unworthy estimate of 
man to which a materialistic principle leads in ethics ! 

2. AVo can distinguish schools or tendencies of thought' not only 
in the contents attributed to a given science, but also in the 
general significance attached to it as a whole. Thus different 
schools give very diffeicnt definitions of the problems of logic and 
psychology and epistemology. Diil'erences of this kind, so far as 
they are of any considerable importance for modern philosophy, 
we have already discussed in Chapter II, (§§ 5, 6, 8). Hence wo 
shall confine oui'selves in the present Section to differences in 
the current conceptions of the contents of the philosophical 
sciences, differences which can be thought of as existing side by 
side, compatibly with ])ractical agreement as to the significance of 
each science as a whole. 


A difference of oiiinion in the appreciation or explanation of the 
same object is evidently indicative of a lack of universally valid 
knowledge, Metaj>hysics, of all the scientific disciplines, is the 
most liable to such differences : for the obvious rea,son that it 
travels farthest beyond the empirical determinations of the special 
sciences, and is at the same time least dependent upon the stage 
of j)rogress to which any one of them may have attained. Hence 
we find in metaphysics an extreme variety and persistence of 
divergent schools. On the other haml, the greatest contrasts of 
standpoint occur in epistemology. ISot only has epistemology to 
formulate and examine, from the side of contents, tlie presupposi- 
tions of all scientific knowledge (r/. §5); the results at which it 
arrives are also of inlluence upon the procedure — indeed, upon 
the recognition of the possibility — of metaphysics. The best 
scientific logics give us no giound for the distinction of funda- 
mentally different conceptions. Dilferences of tendency in natural 
pliilosophy and ])sycbology will be considered along with the 
CiiiTcspouding duicicucoo ui lueLaph^sics. There accordingly 
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remains only one otlier pliiloso{>liical cliscij)line whose re]JieseuUj 
tives are split up into dili’ereiit cainj>s : ethics. 

We thus obtain tlie following main divi.sions ; — 

A. Mei aphysical schools. 

B. Kpistcmological schools. 

C. KtJiical schools. 

3, Our classification of ineiajfhyHiral schools can talce no account 
of difrerences of opinion njjon tlie (piestion of the j»ossihility of 
the science. It may ahso disregard the divingfuit views as to tlie 
special methods to be employed in nietapliysies. d’liev depend 
either ujion ej>i.slemological definitions or ujion general theories of 
tlie nature of inetajihysical enquiry, Nvhich \ve have not here 
to consider. Tlie only tiling left is the contents of inetajih vsical 
speciilatioii. Tliis we aeccjit as the Inisis of classification, and 
fii'oceed to arrange under five heads. The first two are of a 
general character, leferring to all the jainciples that can find 
application in the construction of a theory of the universe. The 
last three are of a more special ty’pe, being concerned with fpiile 
definite factors 'within the total theory. 

(1) The first g^ronj) of mcta]>hysical scliools can he cla'S^iliciJ 
acconliiig to the ii\unh*ir of priiicijilirs assumed htr a theory of tiie 
univer.se. It is customary to distinguisli tlie various vi(‘ws that 
can be held uj»on tliis (pK*stion by the terms moriic^in^ dualic^jn and 
}duralism But as the tlillerence exj>re.-^sed by tlu' lir^'t two is at 
the jireseiit day predominantly ipialitati ve, it seems hi tter to make 
a purely quantitative antitliesis, and to speak only of sinyulari^on 
^\\*\ jjluralisiii. *i'iie former <;x])lains or deduce.'^ all the phenonu'iia 
of the universe from one single princijih? ; tlie latter tleclare.s that 
cxjilanation is impossilile without the assumption of a number of 
independent jirinci]jlcs. 

(2) A second means of classifying im^tapliysical schools is 
aflbrded by the qualify of the priiici{)les ailojited liv them. Mere 
we can distinguish principles of ej‘isie7ice and principles of v('<-ur- 
Teoic^. As principles of e:;i8teiice we may have matter or mind or 
both or a fusion of the two. — coiiesouiidiU'' to Uie schools of 
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materialismy sptriiualisni^ dualism and monism. As principles of 
occurrence we liave causality^ the mechanical inter-connection 
of cause and effect, and finality^ the colligation of all processes 
from the point of view of purpose, — corresponding to the meta- 
physical schools of mechanism and teleology, 

4. Tlie special metaphysical schools may be classified by their 
attitude to three concepts which played a particularly prominent 
part in the German philosophy of the eighteenth century : the 
concepts of a supreme being (existence and attributes), of the free- 
dom of the will and of mind. 

(3) The third group may be termed, in general, the theological, 
Within it, metaphysical systems are classified according to their 
treatment of the idea of God. We can distinguish four typical 
attitudes ; those of pantheisrn, theism^ deism and atheism, 

(4) The question of the freedom of the will divides meta- 
physics into two schools. That which accepts and defends it is 
huleterminism^ that which opj>oses it, determinism, 

(5) A last ground of division is found in the various meta- 
physical definitions of the nature of mind. The theory of 
substantiality supports, that of CLctuality denies, the existence of a 
mind-substance. Further, the terms inteUeciualism and voluiir 
tarism stand for opposing views uj)on the qualitative character of 
the fundamental attributes or functions of tlio mental life. The 
intellectualist regards thouglit or ideation as the essential activity 
of mind \ the voluntarist looks upon will as the source and 
sustaining power of mental existence. 

It may be said in general that not more than one of th® 
metaphysical standpoints brought together in a class or group 
can be represented within a given philosophical system at a given 
time. Ihey are antithetic, and consequently incompatible. On 
the other hand, the combination of standpoints which belong to 
dillerent classes is almost always theoretically possible ; and, as a 
matter of fact, many total systems of metaphysics have been 
compounded of elements variously cliosen from the five groups. 
A glance at the history of philosopliy shows, however, that 
wnUln cviinbination.s Imve been preferred. Thus the spiritualisl 
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IB usually a theist and a believer in the substantiality of mind ; 
the moiiist as regularly pantheist and determinist, etc. We may 
infer from this that the difl'erent classes are not in reality wholly 
independent of one another; and, indeed, it would l>o strange if 
one’s belief concerning the general quality of the principles in- 
volved in^ a theory of the universe did not in some me^isure 
affect one’s estimation of a sj>ecial factor. In other words, a 
man’s general phQosopliical attitude must, within certain limits, 
determine his attitude to special problems. We shall find this 
rule exemplified later on, when wo come to deal with the 
philosophical schools in detail. 

5. It is easy to see how the different metaphysical categories 
can be applied to a particular system. We may, however, give 
a few illustrations. ^ 

Spinoza must bo termed singularist, monist and mechanist; 
pantheist, determinist, actualist and intellectualist. These words 
de^ribe the contents of his metaphysical system in all essential 
points. Lotze, on the other hand, represents a very modified 
form of singularism, and is spiritualist, teleologist, theist, in- 
determinist and substantialist. \V e cannot speak of him either 
as intellectualist or voluntarist, since he recognises more tlian one 
fundamental attribute or function of mind. It is evident that the 
theories of the universe licld by Spinoza and Lotze are, practically, 
direct opposites. Ilerbart and Leibniz sUind in closer relation to 
Lotze, except that both are decided pluralists, as well as deter- 
minists and intellectualists. Ilerbart’s metaphysics is a revdval of 
that of Leibniz : tested by our categories, the two i)rove to be in 
complete agreement. Tlie differences between the two philo- 
sophers are to be found in their attitude to epistemology and 

ethics, and in the method by which they obtain their metapiiysicd 
results. 

It might be urged in objection to our classification that there 
are certain thinkers wliose work cannot be subsumed to a category 
from each of the five classes. Where this is due to the incom- 
pleteness of a metaphysical system, the fault cannot, of course, be 
laid to the door of our schema. Nevertheless, there are theories 
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— Lotzc’s theory of mind, e.gr-— over and above those to which wa 
have given special names, and to them our classification is not 
adequate. The reason that we do not extend the schema to 
include them is simply that there are no definite or generally 
accepted names to express them in philosophiciil literatiire ; and 
it would be foreign to our present purpose to add new words to a 
terminology already complicated enough. 

6. In epistemology there has been a divergence of opinion upon 
three principal questions: those of the origin of knowledge, of its 
validity or limitations, and of the nature of its objects or contents. 
We find the following schools of thought : 

(1) The origin of knowledge is placed by rationalism in the 
human mind, and by emjnricism in experience. Criticism regards 
both mind and experience as concerned in the origination of 
knowledge, and attempts to determine the part played by each 
factor. 

(2) Dogmatism declares, without examination, that all know- 
ledge is valid. Scepticism^ on the other hand, denies that any 
knowledge possesses universal or absolute validity: knowledge is 
subjective {subjectivism) or relative {relativism). Positivism 
{cf §4. 5) restricts the validity of knowledge to the field of 
immanence or experience ; and criticism requires us accurately 
to determine the limits of human knowledge before we speak 
of transcendence, though it does not regard metaphysical enquiries 
as wholly impossible or inadmissible. 

(3) Idealism makes the whole contents of knowledge consist of 
ideas, i.e., data of consciousness. Uealism maintains, on the 
contrary, that there is an objective something existing outside of 
consciousness. Phenomenalism regards the contents of knowledge 
as phenomena, and thus endeavours to take account of both the 
idealistic and the realistic factors. 

7, Differences in ethical systems centre round four great 
problems of the moral life. The first is the question of the 
origin of morality, in the sense both of moral obligation and of 
the moral judgment. The others are the (questions of the motives^ 
the objects and the aims of moral volition and action. 
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(1) The autoTiomous etliiciil systems look for the origin of 
inoi'ality in the acting individual himself^ the lieleronoinous or 
autlioritaJive systems find it in injunctions laid upon the iiidividujil 
from without, wliether in the form of religious or of political laws. 
Tlie origin of the moml judgment arid of moral knowledge is 
placed by intuitionism or apriorism in a coTinate disposition of the 
human mind; wliile empiricism or evolutionism makes tlmin 

dependent upon the experience or evolution of the individual 
and the race. 

(2) The ethics of feeluig or affective ethics defines the motives 


of moral volition and action, in accordance with their psychological 
character, as feelings, emotions, etc. The ethics of rejlexicni^ on 
the other hand, sees the impulse to morality in deliberation, a 
reflective process of the reason or tlie umlerstanding, A further 
distinction is drawn within the ethics of reflexion between an 
ethics of the understanding and an cthic.s of reason, — where reason 
is regarded as the higher mentiil faculty, determining the couiso 
of moral endeavour and achievement upon more general grounds. 

(3) llie objects in wliich moral purposes are to be realised are 
declared by hulioidualism to be individual men. These are 
further defined either as the acting subject himself {etjoisrn) 
or as other individuaLs {^alt rutsrn). (Jniversctlisiii opj)oscs this 
teaching, and airinris that the object of moral endeav'our must 
always be a community or society, e.y.^ the nation or the state. 


(4) *Ihe aim of morality is for sul>jectivisni the production 
of a subjective state, that of pleasure or haj>piness (Jicdojiisrn and 
enslwTnonisjTi ) for ohjectioism^ the attainment of an objective 
state, a condition of things determinable by objective standards 
or criteria. The names per/etdionismy cvolutiojiit>my naiiiralism 
and utilitarianism indicate the various ways in which the 
definition of this state has been attoinj)ted. 

G may illustiute tlie working of these new cateiiorics by 
^^Pplying them to the philosopliical systems instanced just now 
Kpf, 5, above). Spinoza, on the epistemological side, proves to 
he rationalist, dogmatist and realist. llis moral system stands 
midway between an ethics of feeling and an ethics of reflexion. 
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It is autonomous, egoistic and olyectivistic. Ix)tze, on the otliei 
hand, was in epistemology a criticist (in both senses of the word) 
and a realist) in ethics, an autonomist, intuitionist, adherent of 
the ethics of feeling, altruist and eudsemonist. 

In conclusion, we may note that certain of the expres^sions 
which we have defined alx>ve are used in different meanings. Thus 
* evolutionism ’ may apply not only to the development of the 
moral judgment, but also to a particular conception of moral ends. 
And the same thing is true of ‘criticism.’ The difficulty cannot 
be avoided, since the accepted nomenclature puts no other terms 
at our disposal; and it is far more importiint, from the point of 
view of the present book, to describe cunent linguistic usage than 
to try and correct its objectionable features. In one single case 
it seemed well to introduce a new word : objectivism. This was 
done, however, only in order to bring a number of related theories 
under their common genus. 


Tlie following works may be recommended for the study of the 
general subject of this Section: — 

R. Eucken, Gesdiichte mid Kritik der Grundhegriffc der Gegemcart. 1878. 
Second ed., under the title, Die Grundhajrijfe der Gegenwart. 1893, (The 
historical material, which constituted a principal feature of the fii^st 
edition, and upon which the V>ook depends for its chief value, lias 
unfortunately been greatly curtailed in the second.) 

O, LieVniiann, Zur Analysis der U'irklichkeit. 2nd ed., 1880. (A 
brilliant and suggestive discussion of problems in epistemology, 
natural philosophy, psychology, ethics and lesthetics.) 

O. Fliigel, Die Frohleme der Philosophic und ihre Ldsungen. 3rd ed., 
1893. (He rbartian in standpoint.) 

W. Wiiidelband, Geschichie der Philosophie. 1892. Eng. ti'S., 1893. 
(This \vork gives a history of problems and ideas, as opposed to the 
usual chronological and biograi)hical mode of tre<itinent.) 

Note. — F. Paulson has lately published an essentially different and 
much simpler ohLssificatioii of ethical schools. He distinguishes (1) 
the various conceptions of the highest good, the final aim of moral 
action ; and (2) the different definitions of moral judgment. The 
question of what constitutes the highest good is answered, he thinks, 
by hedonism and et}ergis^n (according to which a cerUiin occupation with 
ihe allairs o£ life possesses an ethical value). The attribute of morality 
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i£ l)redicated,by formaltsttc ethics, of all action that coircsponds to a 
moral law or norm; by UUoloyical dthics, of all action that attains a 
determinate end, achieves determinate results. In epistemolo.-v too 
Paulsen recognises but four principal schools; those of malice 

r^iVinl?-*"'’ rationalism, idealistic einpiricisiii, and idealistic 

rat onahsm Neither classification appears to be adcpiate to the facts 

well mart ^‘7“ 1 — criticism by the absence of 

^ eil-marked lines of division. 


A. METAPHYSICAL SCHOOLS. 

§ ^ 5 * Stn^uiaytS7?i (itid PluKnlisfH. 

1 . Singulansm is the oldest inetapliysical theory of tvestern 
p ilosophy. In the earlier Ionian scliool of natural philosophy 
ihales chose water, Anaximander the infinite (ru and 

uaximenes air, as the principle from which everything has been 
derived, or in which the essence of all things consists ; and 1 leraclitus 
defines fire and the Pythagoreans number in the same way. In 
every case it is one single principle that is taken as starting-point. 
^ evertheless, we do not find any e.xplicit consciousness of the 
nece^ity or importance of an unitary princiiile until tlie time of 
the Pdeatics (Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, iMelissus). For them 
unity IS an indispensable attribute of exi.sLencc, the distinguisliim 
mark of reality as opposed both to the many and to the changim'. 
which are unreal, .Moreover, since change and multiplicitv are 
ai,Kc data of sense perception, this preference of unity carries 
with It the belief that reason is the only reliable source of know- 
e<lgc.^On the other hand, pluralism, too, fimls eminent repre- 
sentatives in pre-Socratic philosoi)liy. Empedocles makes the 
our elements (hie, water, earth and air), and tlie moving forces 
o love and hate, principles from which to deduce tlic things and 
lappenings of the universe: no one of tliem, he <leclure.s, can be 
“ uced to an^- otliei, or brought under a still higher principle, 
le Atomists (Leucippus, Lemocritus) give up the (jualitative 
ddlererices of the elements in favour of a inultitmle of mendy 
quantitatively dillbrcnt i)artic]es; and Anaxagouis can find only 
o mdepcndc.nt explanatory piinciples, — matter, crude and chaotic. 
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which he conceives of as divided up into countless elements; and 

the ordering end arrenging mind. 

Plato and Aristotle may be said to combine both views. 

Sin<n.larism holds its own in the tl.eory of a supreme or ultimate 

ci Jtive or impelling agent; pluralism receives expression m the 

uninediated antithesis of contents and form, matter and idea. 

Plato undoubtedly inclines more definitely to the side of sin^- 

larism: the idea of the good or of the divine nature is taken by 

him as alxsolute principle of all that is and that occurs. 

Aristotle, on the contrary, the pure idea, immaterial form is merely 

the primum nwvens, and accordingly presupposes something that 

c.an be moved. The philosophy of the middle ages vacUlates 

in the same way between the two standpoints, though tending on 

the whole more towards the Platonic position. 

2. The metaphysical systems of modern philosophy, like the 
mediseval, have not always kept the two views sharply distinct. 
Uescartes, it is true, draws a clear line of division W tween body 
ami mind, as two absolutely dilferent qualities; yet both alike 
owe their existence to God, the one real ‘substance.’ In 
Spinoza’s hands the Cartesian theory becomes a rigorous singu- 
larism; thought and extension are two of the inlinitely numerous 
attributes of the divine substance -the only two comprehensible 
by human knowledge. Leibniz, apart fi^om his confused treat- 
nient of the idea of God, is no less decidedly a pluralist. His 
universe consists of an infinite number of independent individual 
substances (monads). An explicit preference for a single principle 
is expressed iii the Kantian philosophy, and in its lOj^ica 
developments, the systems of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. All 
three endeavour to deduce Kant’s system from a supreme prin- 
ciple or highest concept, whether in the form of an original action 
of the ego (the ego posits itself), or of an absolute indillerence or 
identity, or of absolute existence. Schopenhauer, too, is a 
singularist, but establishes his position in an entirely dilferent 
way, setting out to give a positive interpretation of Kants theory 
of’ the thing in itself, and making will the ultimate and only 
reality, ilerhait entered a strong protest against the ‘ prejudice 
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tliat every tiling must be deduced from a single principle. 

IS, he says, must be qualitatively simple, but need not be (piali- 

tatively the same. And his explanation of experience leads him 

to a distinct plurali.^m, whose ultimate principles, the reals, sliow 

an unmistakable likeness to Leibniz’ monads. Of quite recent 

metaphysicians, Lotze, von Hartmann, Fecliner and Du bring may 

be cited as singularists, and Wundt as pluralist. Lotze Ims 

succeeded, in some measure, in combining both standpoints; 

he assumes the existence of independent, individual reals, and 

explains their interaction by the hypothesis of one all-embracin 
substance. 

3. Singularism has sometimes attempted to justify its stand- 
point on genei-al grounds; pluralism never. We may distinguish 
four main arguments for the assumption of a single principle. 

(1) Ihat which is loyically 7nost yeneral must be one. Fichte, 

Schelling and Hegel, in particular, are agreed upon this point. 

All special ideas must be referable to one higliest iilea; all special 

knowleilge must be dedueible, by a chain of inferenee, from one 

supreme proposition. And since, further, there is a perfect jiaral- 

lelisin IxiLweeii thought and existence (upon this, also, the three 

systems are in agreement), a highest idea or supreme projiosition 

must also be the expression of a first principle of all existence or 
occurrence. 

(2) That wliich is jrwst fundamental must be one. Human 

knowledge, explaining the world by cause and ellect, must leail to 

the assumption of a last cause. This is, rouglily stated, tlie reason 

given by Plato, Lotze and von Hartmann for the adoption of a 
single prhiciple. 

(3) That wliicli exists must, as existing, Ij^e one. This is tlio 
pasition of tlie Eleatics. Dliliring jnopounds a similar theory; 
the all-inclusive existence must be unitary. 

(4) That which is best and most heauiifid must he one. 'I'lio 
chief representative of this view is Jdato. 

It IS interesting to note, as was said just now, that pluralism h;is 
never attempted to justify its sUndpoint on gemnal groumls. 

4. We have in this fact the expression of a deep-rooted dili’er 
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ence in the character of the two schools of thought. Singularisni 
almost always goes together with a deductive, dialectical, aprioristic 
procedure ; pluralism is as regularly connected with inductive and 
empirical tendencies. We must not suppose, therefore, that truth 
is necessarily on tlie side of the four arguments. If we look at 
them a little closely, they seem (all but one) to proceed rathei 
from a respect for the superlative degree than from metaphysical 
conviction. Besides which, singularism confuses the logical sub- 
sumption of special to more general concej>ts with real explanation. 
The manifold can never be really explained by the simple. The 
Atomists were quite right when they said that multiplicity of 
empirical data demands multiplicity of actual existence. For we 
can adequately explain individual facts only by other individual 
facts, and particular things only by other particular things. 
Special changes mean special conditions, and the whole notion of 
cause and eilect presupposes a temporal and quantitative relation 
which can exist only as between individual and particular processes. 
Hence, while there is every reason to regard the system of logical 
concepts as an edifice that culminates in a single idea, that of 
itself cannot help us to the discovery of real principles which may 
t(ike the highest place in an explanatoi^'^ theory of the universe. 
Reverence for unity, whether ethical, aesthetical or mystical, has 
nothing at all to do with a scientific metaphysics. And all 
aprioristic arguments for unity or multiplicity must accordingly be 
rejected. 

Of the other metaphysical schools, pantheism, theism, deism 
and monism belong to singvdarism ; and dualism (unless connected 
with some one of these theological views) to pluralism. No other 
metaphysical theory has any necessary connection with the question 
of the number of principles requisite for an explanation of the 
universe. 


§ 1 6 . JMatcrialisin. 

1 . So many difTerent schools of thought are grouped together 
under the name of materialism that it seems dcsiraVde in ttie first 
place to give a brief account of them all, and then to select those 
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that possess any metaphysical significance. \Ve may distinguish 
two main forms : theoretical and practical materialism. Practical 
materialism is an ethical standpoint, and falls under the fourth 
category of our classification (§ 11. 7), the category of aim or 
end. It declares that the material good things of life arc the 
only end worth striving for. Theoretical materialism may bo 
either a regulative principle (§ 4. 3) or a metaphysical standpoint. 
A.S regulative principle it simply inculcates the rule that scientific 
investigation must always procee<l as if matter were the only 
quality of reality, and therefore alone capable of furnishing the 
explanation of a given fact. This position was maintained, e.^., 
by hr. A, Lange, and is held to-day by certain physiologists 
and psychologists to be essential to their special work. As 
metaphysical standpoint, materialism appears in a monistic {i.e., 
singularistic : cf. § 14. 3) and a dualisfic form. On the dualistic 
hypothesis there are two kinds of matter, a coarser and a finer, a 

more inert and a more mobile j on the monistic, there is hut one, 

matter is unitary throughout. Finally, the monistic form itself has 
three subdivisions : attrihuiive materialism, which makes mind 
an attiibute of matter j cauf^ul materialism, which makes it an 
effect of matter; and equative materialism, which looks upon 
mental processes as really material in character. For convenience' 

sake we may arrange all these different materialisms in a table 
as follows ; — 


Materialism. 



Theoretical. 


Practical, 


Regulative Principle. ^Metaphysical Standpoint. 




Dualistic. 


^lonistic. 


Attributive. Causal. Equative. 


2- M7e are here concerned only witli the metaphysical division 
of theoretical materialism. Its dualistic liranch is conlincd to the 


philosophies of the ancient world, where it appeal's as atomism 
(founded by Leucii)pu.s, further developed by Democritus, ami 
adopted later by the Epiuiueuns). The theory is tiiat the whole 
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visible universe has arisen by the cohesion of small invisible 
particles, the atoms. Matter is essentially homogeneous in 
character, and all differences among phenomena are referable to 
the size, form and relative position of the atoms. Ihe mind, like 
ever^'tliing else, is composed of atoms, "which are, however, in its 
ctise, very smooth, delicate and round j or, as Lucretius put it in 
his De rerum luxtura, the smallest, roundest and most mobile that 
there are. This ancient materialism may be termed dualistic, 
since it regarded body and mind as composed of diflerent atoms. 

The monistic materialism of modern philosophy makes its first 
appcai'ance upon Knglisli soil. Hobbes declares that every real 
occurrence in the universe is movement. Even sensations and 
ideas are, at bottom, nothing else than movements of inward parts 
of the animal bodj'. Later, with increased knowledge of the 
de])endence of psj'chical states upon the body, materialistic theory 
takes on a more sjiecial form. John Toland, the free-thinker 
(1670-1721 or 1722), defined thought as a function of the brain, 
and Kohert Hooke, the ‘experimental philosopher’ (t 1703), held 
that memory was a material storage of ideas in the brain sub- 
stance. Hooke calculated that the luunber of ideas acquired by 
an adult during his lifetime would amount to nearly 2,000,000, 
and gives us the comforting assurance that the microscope showa 
the brain to have plenty of room for them all. Pro-Kantian 
materialism reached its climax, however, in the French philosophy 
of the eighteenth century. La MeUrie {Vhomme^ macliiney 1748) 
endows matter with the power of acquiring motor force and 
sensation, and designates mind as the cause of this power. 
Since the mind hiis its sc'Ht (or seats) in the body, it must bo 
extended, and tlierefore material. It is, indeed, hardly con- 
ceivable that matter is able to think ; but there are many other 
things just as hard to understand. A great number of clinical 
experiences and of facts in com [la rati ve anatomy prove the 
ilependence of psychical upon boilily processes, and it is only as 
part of the brain that mind can exercise its inlluence upon body. 
Very much the same ideas recur in the Systeme de la nature by 
Holbach (1770), the crowning work of this materialistic literature. 
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The main purpose of the author is to combat all and every form 
of supernaturalism, t.e., any view which assumes a j)rinciitle or 
a world beyond and al)ove the mechanical interconnection of 
natural, sensible, material things in tlie physical universe. The 
materialistic standpoint is here presented in much stricter form 
than by Mettrie. Mind is simply body regarded under the 
aspect of certain functions or power's. No new arguments are 
alleged, however (c/, § 7. 5). 

3. The nineteenth century witnessed a revival of materialism, 
due partly to the decay of Hegel’s speculative pldlosophy and 
partly to the influence of a number of new observations and 
experiments on the connection of mind and body. A veliement 
discussion of these matters at the Natural Science Congress held 
in Gottingen in 1854 led to the publication of a long series 
of works, all materialistic in tendency, chief of which are : C. 
Vogt’s Kohlerglauhe UTui Wissenschaft (1855), J. Moleschott’s 
Der Kreislauf des Lehens (5th ed., 1887), and L. Buchner’s Kraft 
und Staff (16th ed., 1888; trs., 4th Engl, from 15th German ed., 
1884). The main difference between the new materialism and its 
eigliteenth century forerunner lies in the fact tliat it shows some 
recognition of the need of an epistemological reason for its position. 
Thus Vogt affirms that the limitations of tliought coincide with 
the limitations of sensiVfle exjierience, the explanation being that 
the brain is the organ of mentid function. This fact is as certain, 
he says, as that two and two make four. Nevertheless, our 
ultimate abstractions from phenomena will never be e.xplicable, — 
consciousness as little as mu.scular contraction (!). Here, as in 
related works, connections are made out in detail between mental 
capacity and the weight of the lirain, tlie extent of its surface, 
and the number of its convolutions. The most imporhint work of 
the wliole school, however, is, without any doubt, Molcschott’s 
Kreislauf. Its epistemological position is a.s follows. All exist- 
ence is existence through attributes ; but there is no attribute 
which does not consist simply of a relation. Hence there can l:te 
no difference between the thing- in -itself and the thing-for*ua. 
11 we have found out all tlie attributes of matlei that can ex«r\ 
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an influence upon our developed sense oi'gans, then we have 
grasped the essence of tilings, and our knowledge, humanly 
speaking, is absolute. The materialist, ^Nfoleschott says, asserts 
the unity of force and matter, mind and body, God and the 
ivorld. Thought is a movement, a recomposition of brain 
substance. It is an extended process, because, as certain phycho- 
logical experiments — reaction experiments — show, it requires time 
for its consummation (!). The individual man is the sum of 
parents and nurse, place and time, air and weather, sound and 
light, food and clothing. We are the sport of every breath of 
air that plays upon us. 

4. The various statements of Buchner’s work are in hopeless 
confusion. In the first place he declares that force and matter, 
like mind and body, are merely terms to express two diflerent sides 
or modes of manifestation of one and the same ultimate reality, 
whose intimate nature is unknoum to us. But this wholly 
monistic utterance is promptly contradicted by another, to the 
ellect that matter was in existence long before mind, and that 
mind presupposes the organisation of matter. It is then curious 
to read, later on, tliat there is no matter without mind, and that 
matter is the seat of mental as well as of physical forces. Yet 
again, mind is defined as the collectiv'e expression for the total 
activity of the brain, just as respiration is a collective expression 
for the activity of the organs of breathing. How atoms, nerve- 
cells, and matter set to work to produce sensations and consciousness 
is a matter of complete indillerence : it is enough to know that 
they do. Not content with this unsurpassed confusion of ideas, 
the author kindly takes upon himself, in the second place, the 
remunerative task of distributing mental processes to particular 
brain ganglia, and packs away reason, imagination, memory, the 
sense of number, the sense of space, the sense of beauty, and 
many other things, into their sepanite cells. He cannot allow the 
dcvelojicil consciousness of an adult man more than some 100,000 
ideas, and so leaches the pleiising conclusion that tlie five hundred 
or thousand million ganglion cells leave full room fur new mentaj 
C'jnstrucLs t^ud faculties f;. 
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At tlie end of this brief historical survey we nia^’ mention the 
curious form of materialism— a materialism by logical deduction- 
represented by Ueberweg (f 1871). The things of the phenomenal 
world, Ueberweg says, are our ideas. As things are extended, 
ideas must be extended also. And as ideas run their course in 
tlie mind, mind must be extended. And as, again, what is 
extended is matter, the mind must be material. There is no 
doubt that the exact opj>osite of this conclusion could be logically 
obtained from preci.sely the same datii, 

5. Since our historical exposition of the princii)al types of 
materialistic metaphysics has brouglit to view ail tlie arguments 
that have been adduced in its favour, and the subforms of the 
monistic type are never found as jiure and as sharjdy defined as we 
have made them, we may now, without further delay, attemiit the 
task of a comprehensive criticism of materialism in general. If any 
metaphysics is justly to be termed dogmatic, it is the materialistic. 
Ihe arguments and reasons that materialists oiler for their faith 
are extraordinarily feeble. Ancient philosojdiy was able to cope 
with the facts, in a certain measure, by its dualism of matters; 
and attributive and caii.sal monism does not dispute the qualititiv'e 
peculiarity of mind. Ihit cquative materialism, unle.ss it be turned 
into a monism of a dilierent order (§ 19), is mere naive absurdity. 
Identity in idea may be asserted only where the characteristics of 
the objects or ideas in question can be regarded as identical. But 
it IS an old and a very true observation that the attributes of the 
‘psychical’ dill'er essentially, if not entirely, from those of the 
‘ physical.’ "What tlien becomes of the dictum that mentality 
U a material process? Until quite recently materialism had made 
no attempt wliatsoever to provide itself witli an epistemological 
foundation; and it is one of the residts of the Kantian critique 
of knowledge that at last, in the nineteenth century, some sucli 
ventures have been undertaken. But all alike (as can be seen in 
our quotations from Vogt and .Volescliott) leave tlie re<'il dilliculty 
easily and carelessly on one side. The only fact upon which tlie 
materialist can rely for support is the obvious and evi<lent 
dependence of p.sychical processes upon pliysicuL But philosoplioi* 
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of other schools have cast no doubt upon the existence of this 
connection between tlie two groups of phenomena; and the fact 
must consequently be regarded as highly equivocal, not as a sure 
index of the correctness of materialism. Indeed, the following 
reasons force us to the conclusion that the materialistic hypothesis 
is neither the most plausible nor the simplest explanation of the 

fact. 

6. (1) Materialism stands in contradiction to a fundamental 
law of modern natural science, the law of the conservation ot 
energy; according to v.diich the sum of energy in the universe 
always remains constant, and the changes that take place all 
about us are simply changes in the distribution of energy, 
and involve an absolutely uniform traiisfonnation or exchange. 
The law evidently implies that the series of ‘ physical ’ processes 
is a closed chain, in which there is no place for a new kind of 
phenomenon ; the ‘ psychical ’ or ‘ mental.* Brain processes, 
despite their extreme complexity, must be included in the 
circle of causes and elfects, and all the changes produced in the 
brain substance by outside stimulus conceived of as propagated 
and diifuscd in a purely cheinicid or physical way. A theory of 
this universal validity leaves the mental side of things ‘all in 
the air’; for how the secondarj' efi'ect of mentality can be pro- 
duced without any the least loss of energy upon the physical 
side, is diOicult to say. The only logical thing to do is to co- 
ordinate mental processes, as representing a special form of energy, 
with the ordinary chemical, electrical, thermal and mechanical 
energy, aiul to assume that the same uniform relation of trans- 
formation and exchange obhiins between them as between the 
various ‘ physical * energies. But apart from the fact that this 
view is nowhere mentioned, still less worked out in any detail, in 
materialistic literature, there are several objections to it upon 
general giounds, all leading to the same conclusion, that the idea 
of energy as defined by natural science is inapplicable to mental 


processes. 

(2) The idea of matter, which plays so large a part in ma 
istic thinking, has neither met with such general acceptance uol 
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admits of such certain proof as to take rank, witliout further 
discussion, as a firm and adequate foundation for our direct 
conscious experience. The conflict between the mcclianical and 
dynamical views of nature (c/. §7. 5) is not yet overj and the 
latter eliminates the idea of matter altogether. Not c<in tliere l>e 
any doubt that it is possible to obtain a consistent exj)lanation of 

nature on the dynamic hypothesis. But then materialism loses 
its foothold once and for all. 

7. (3) Materialism cannot explain even the simjjlest psychical 
process, hor it would be requisite that tlie process should be 
necessarily dcducible from a certain definite group of material 
processes, given or assumed. But it is so ilifliciilt to conceive how 
a sensation could ever be the necessary and obvious consequence of 
a movement, that the materialists themselves do not pretend to a 
single ray of intellectual enlightenment in the matter. It is not 


true, as they urge when confronted with the argument, that the 
purely pliysical nexus is equally inconceivable. In the physical 
spliere, tlie necessity of a determinate occurrence can alwavs be 
demonstrated by some conceptual or jiercefitual construction. 
lJu Bois-Keymond’s eloquent jiresentation of these old-world 
truths {Ueher die Greiizen des Nafurerlcemiens, 1872 and later) has 
helped to win acceptance for them in scientific circles, to which 
pliilosophy proper makes little a])peal. 


(4) I he idea of a relation of dependence is far more general 
than that of causal connection. The former implies only that two 
phenomena, a and are so related tliat every cliange in (or of) a 
is followed or accoiiij)anicd by a corresponding change in (or of) b. 
By ‘corresponding’ change is meant a change which is qualita- 
tively or quantitatively equivalent to the given cliange; so that 
equal or similar processes in (or of) a lead to the appearance of 
iqual or similar processes in (or of) />, or that greater, less, stronger, 
weaker, etc., changes on the one side are followed by clianges in 
the same direction on the other. All these conditions are fulfilled, 
of course, by tlie relation of cau.se and ell'ect; but it involves 
further a definite temporal connection, quite irrelevant to de]»end- 
ence as such, and thus forbids the inveniion of the relation, which 
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is perfectly possible under the less special formula. Hence the 
assertion of a relation of dependence between psychical and 
physical processes must be sharply distinfjuished from the assertion 
of their causal connection. — Now an impartial observation shows 
that mind is dependent upon body, and body dependent upon 
mind. The unprejudiced investigator \\dll, therefore, be content 
with the general iilea of functional relation, and make no attempt 
to apply the more special law of causal connection in this particu- 
lar field. Materialism, on the contrary, starts out with the 
assumption of the special relation, unmindful of the difference 
between cause and dependence, and blind to the extreme one- 
sidedness of its position. 

8. (5) Epistemologically, materialism is guilty of a misunder- 

standing of tlie ultimate character of human experience. * Sub- 
jective ’ and ‘ objective,’ ‘ mind ’ and ‘ matter,’ are not given 
a pHori as independent magnitudes or qualities ; what wc have to 
begin with is an undifferentiated whole. This is the ‘datum of 
experience,’ and it is only by fairly complicated processes that wo 
rise from it to the conceptual distinction between subject and 
object {cf. § 26). But materialism, in its search for the sole and 
only ground of existence, the essential reality of things, is not 
even satisfied to take this first result of conceptual abstraction, but 
chooses wh.at we may call an abstraction of the second order, the 
idea of ‘matter.’ For ‘objective’ and ‘material’ are not by 
any means convertible terms. The ‘objective’ element in the 
datum of experience is simply the element which is not dependent 
upon the experiencing individual ; e.y., certain spatial and temporal 
attributes or relations. The idea of matter presupposes a common 
substrate of all these processes. Instead, therefore, of taking 
account of the full contents of original experience, materialism 
has raised a secondary product of conceptual abstraction to the 
rank of a metaphysical principle. 

(6) To the materialist, however, matter is not an ‘idea’ at all, 
but a self-evident reality. He tilks of the atoms as if they could 
bo perceived by the senses, and regards matter as the seat of 
forces which operate upon us, etc. We have the word of sobei 
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hfiVG (ittciiiicd to cmincncG in nfitiinil scichcg, tHfit 
tills pictorial apjilication of the idea of matter and its parts may 
be ^ ery useful, provided tliat it does not usurp tlie j)ljice of a true 
explanatory principle. The atoms -svculd then be merely figures of 
speech, valuable just so far as they helped to simplify one’s total 
conception of the interconnection of natunil phenomena. But the 
correct idea of matter and its parts caimot be made pictorial, since 
it depends upon a twice repeated abstraction from the original data 
of perception. And so it comes about, as ^fach says, that tlio 
atoms have been unhesitatingly endowed with certain attributes 
which contradict all previous observation. ate rial ism, that is, is 

all too ready to confuse the figurative idea of corporeal particles 
with the abstract idea of atoms. 


9. (7) The sole jiurpose in the formation of the concept of 

matter is, as we have seen, to hypostatise tlie objective element 
in the datum of experience. There is no intention of paying the 
slightest attention to its subjective side. TiiLs is the epistemological 
reason for holding to the closed series of causally connectetl physical 
processes, as defined by the law of the conservation of energy. 
But the subjective element in the datum of exjierieiice is an 
ultimate cliaracter in liuman experience in general. Tones, colours 
and the rest of tlie qualities of sense, — processes of tliouglit, acts 
of the will, feelings and emotions, — all alike are under all circum- 
stances and in all their parts among tlie given things of expeiicnco 
itself. i^Iatter, on the otiior band, is an abstraction of the seeoiul 
order. How, now, can any connection such as that required by 
materialism, wbetlier in its attributive or causal form, t)btaiii 
between an original contents of experience and this abstract idea 1 
It IS much as if one should try to establish a causal or attril.utivo 
relation between a good action and tlie concept of moralitv. The 
relation can exist only when the iihenomena brouglit inhi con- 
nection are processes of tlie same older, or at least sUuid upon the 
same level of abstraction. 

It foDows from this discussion tliat materialism is not only a 
very hypothetical, but also an exceedingly improbable metanhvsical 
explanation of tho .voiia-wl,..l«. It IL now lost all slanafn/in 
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philosoi.liical circlos, hut still enjoys a considerable vogne among 
physiologists and ;dienists, and is often used as a catchword, in the 
sense of a well-substantiated scientific theory, in the ordinary 
conversation of the educated classes. This is why we have ollered 
so extended a criticism of its metaphysical pretensions. 

In conclusion we may mention the admirable work of F. A. Lange : 
Geschichte des Maierialisnius und Kriiik seiner Bedeutung in der Gegeniixirt 
(3rd ed., 2 vols., 187(5-77 ; 5tli ed. [popular edition without notes], 
1896 ; Eng. trs., 1892). 

§ 17 . Spiritualism, 

1. Spiritualism, the direct metaphysical antithesis of materialism, 
appears much later than its rival in the history of philosophy. 
The oidy philosophical doctrine of antiquity that could possibly 
be termed spiritualistic — the Platonic theory of ideas — does not 
belong to spiritualism in the strict meaning of the word, since the 
‘idea’ wjis simply the reality in the concejit, and did not denote 
anything originally mental, a simple contents of internal experi- 
ence. AVe may, therefore, regard Leibniz as the fust exjmiient ol 
spiritualism. According to the Leibnizian epistemolog)', meta- 
physics, like mathematics, must pursue a deductive method, must 
set out from what is simplest, what is absolutely clear and certain. 
The ijupressions of sense do not meet these requirements, since 
they give no clear information at all as to the origination of the 
qualities contained in them. Hence we must begin every 

philosophical enquiry with deliiiitions, formed in acconlanco 
with the laws of identity and contradiction. I^ibniz’ own 
metaphysiciil system is ai\ instance in point : in all its most 
important aspects it is developed from the detiriition of 
stance. 

Descartes had defined su Instance as the being wliich so exists that 
it needs no other being for its existence, and concluded from this 
that God alone can jir^perly be called suVistance, Yet it seemed 
to him that maiter and mind, the res exlensa and the res cogitans^ 
might also fitly 1x3 termed substance, since only (Lod, and not any 
other being, was necessary to their existence. Spinoza objected t« 
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Uiis lax use of tcnns, and asserting the material as well as the 
conceptual independence of substance, reserved tlie name for God. 
Ife defined substance as that wliich exists in ancl is con- 

ceived by itself, t.e., as that the idea of which docs not presuppose 
the idea of any other being, as its necessary source and origin. 

2. Leibniz definition is practically the same "with that of 
Descartes. It runs as follows : auhstuntia, est e7is exi&teiis. 

But wliile his predecessors had maintainetl tlie unity of substance, 
Leibniz combines Avith their definition the hypothesis of an 
infinite multiplicity of sulrstances. Now that alone can exist by 
itself which has the power of action ; so that force, self-activity, 
is the essential marh of substance, and substance itself must be 
something immaterial, unextended. Following Giordano Bruno 
(t 1000 ), Leibniz calls these sub.stances, the independent units of 
the sum of existence, monmh. They are the true atoms, as 
opposed to the phenomenal atoms of natural science ; they are 
the simple elements in everything complex, and therefore in- 
divisible and indestructible ; metapliysical points, as opposed to 
mateiial or mathematical, burther since their essence consists 
in self-activity, they cannot receive any impression, nothing can 
penetrate them ; and the apparent interaction of i)roce.sses in the 
visible worhl depends solely upon a wise fore-ordination, the 
‘pre-established harmony,’ in virtue of which the states of all 
substances coi'respond to one another without exerting any mutual 
influence. Ibis limitation, again, helps us to a more exact 
definition of the activity which we must assume to be present 
in substances. It will consist in a rcpra^cTitavc^ i.e., in an iilea or 
representation. Ancient philosoph}’ liad been wont to conceive of 
sense perception as a copy of the external Avorld, and the con- 


ception is 0119 tliat has aj)pealed to the jiopular consciousness in all 
ages. Leibniz makes use of it here, in working out the details of 
liLs metaphysics, — supplementing it, however, by the mathematical 
idea of leprcsentutioii. lie is thus led to tlie vieA\' that every 
monad ideates or represents tlie whole universe, and is in tliis 


sen.se a 
liuidovr^. 


microco.sm, a minor of the all, uiie. cwu:eniraiion de 
\ et again : since the idea is a mental act, tlie essence 
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of the monad is a psychical quality. Things extended or corporeal 
are thus reduced to the level of mere phenomena, Avhose under- 
lying reality is to be found in a multiplicity of unextended 
substances. But not every monad mirrors the universe with 
equal clearness ; there are as many monads as there are degrees of 

clearness of the ideating activity. 

3. The spiritualistic hypothesis then lapsed till it was revived 

in very much the same form by llerbart. He sets out from a 
general definition of the idea of existence. Being consists for 
him in absolute position, which is equally exclusive of relation 
and of negation. Now it is clear that a multiplicity of existential 
qualities would introduce a relative element into the idea of 
existence ; whence it follows that existence must be conceived 
of as perfectly simple in character. Such a view, however, stands 
in contradiction to the experiential idea of a thing with many 
attributes. Reconciliation, without violence done to the facts of 
experience, is only possible on the hypothesis of a multiplicity 
of existences, each of absolutely single nature. These are 
llerbait^s reals, ^incorporeal existences like Leibniz’ monads, but 
indefinaldo as regards their simple quality. The relations in which 
the reals stand to one another are those of disturbance, which 
they undergo, anil of self-preservation, which they originate . 
every self-preservation cancels a disturbance “ in such a way that 
it does not occur at all.” Now in the llerbartian psychology the 
idea figures as the sole process in which our conscious mcntid life 
finds expression ; so that the self-preservations of the mental real 
may be regarded as ideas. At tliis point llerbart’s spiritualism is 
plainly less rigorous than that of Leibniz : llerbart does not 
attempt to define the nature of the self-preservations of the reals 
constituting ‘ body,’ or the simple quality of any real. 

Lotze is far less rese.rved in his attitude to the siiiritualistic 
theory. He defines existence as a standing in relations, or a 
capacity to do and to sun’er. Relations, however, are only con- 
ceivable on the assumption of an unity which holds all existences 
together. Lotze accordingly looks upon individual things as 
modifications of an absolute, or a substance. Ho further iisseiU 
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tliat things can be regarded as independent units only if we 
attribute to them a mental quality, thought of as analogous to 
our own consciousness. 

4. In a certain sense we may term ^Viindt, too, a spiritualist. 
Setting out from a common source, the original reality of the 
object of idea (our ‘ datum of experience ’ ; r/. § 2G), scientific 
and jisychological enquiry diverge to follow different piitlis. The 
ultimate unit to which we are brought by a metaphysical con- 
sideration of the results of natural science is the atom, as merely 
quantitatively or formally defined. On the other hand, a parallel 
consideration of the range of psychological fact leads to the 
assumption of an ultimate unit of a qualitative character, which 
we call will. The problem of ontological metaphysics is to reunite 
theie divergent paths, and so obtain a conceptual definition of the 
original reality. We arrive at a will-atom as the essential unit of 
all existence. The purely formal determination of the atom-aspect 
of the unit is, however, unessential. 


IT le spiritualistic mode of thought is also found, quite frecpiently, 
outside the circle of philosophers von Fach. In such ciises it is 
ordinarily connected wdth the epistemological form of idealism 
{cf. § 26). Tor if w^e have made up our mind that the quality of 
all experience must be conceived of as idea, we may very easily 
go on to read this mental or spiritual process into the conce])ts 
employed in scientific investigation, and so to give even ‘ material ’ 
existence a spiritual contents. Berkeley is the typical representa- 
tive of this point of view : his ‘ immatei ialism ' or ‘ psychism ’ 
recognised none but psychical substances, spirits. Soinetunes 
judgments of value play a part in the scheme of tliouglit; mcnUvl 
processes being regarded as the more important, indeed as alone 
really valuable, while ‘ material ’ processes are reduced to the level 
of an unimportant and worthless mode of phenomenal existence. 
Spiritualism in metaphysics makes special a|)jK*al to those wdio 
liold a dynamic theory in natural pliilosoj)hy {cf. § 7. 5). If the 
atoms are simply centres of force, and consequently unextended 
points, it is not difficult to Ix^lieve that they can be adequately 
and exliaustively defined by some psychical quality. 
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Attempts have also hecii made to demonstrate the validity of 
Bpintualisiu hy arguments from analogy. Thus Schopenhauer 
declares that it is only in ourselves that we can perceive the thing- 
in-itself as well as the phenomenon. It is therefore only from the 
analogy of our own nature that wo can determine what, in the 
existences outside of us, corresponds to the phenomena that we 
think in space and time. Hence the universe as phenomenon is a 
sum of ideas ; but the universe as thing-in-itself is will. 

5. The principal thesis of spiritualistic metaphysics admits of 
very much simpler formulation than that of materialism. It is 
that all empirically given processes, the material or corporeal in 
particular, are referable to a mental existence or process. The 
quality of this latter is defined on the analogy of our own con- 
sciousness, and conceived of as a more or less perfect expression of 


personal mental experience, varying with the degree of spontaneity 
and independent action manifested by natural objects. The more 
precise formulation, in its turn, allows us to make our critique of 
spiritualism much briefer and less complicated than was possible in 
the case of materialism. 

(1) It is very evident that can be brought into 

complete harmony with a spiritualistic metaphysics. One objection, 
it is true, has been advanced. A spiritualistic interpretation of 
the universe, it is said, leaves the existence of other centres of con- 
sciousness, outside ourselves, unexplained ; nay, more, it makes 
them inexplicable. But there seems to be no reason why a 
particular metaphysical interpretation of the movements of other 
individuals from which wo are wont to infer their inner or 
psychical existence should imperil the conclusion that analogy has 
suggested. The facts themselves are not altered in any way by 
interpretiition ; we have merely to strip them of the scientific 
concepts in which they are ordinarily expressed, and clothe them 
in the new raiment of the si)iritualistic hypothesis. Hence 
objections to spiritualism c:in be raised, if at all, only from the 
side of natural science or epistemology. 

(2) But again, the store of ideas, laws and methods which has 
been laid up by scientific investigators will sulTcr no change at tlie 
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hands of spiritualism. It is a matter of indiirerence whether we 

keep to the idea of material atoms and a mechanical connection 

beU\een them, or attempt to modify it by positing a spiritual 

contents, in which we suppose their essential nature to consist. 

For in the latter case, as in the former, we must assume the existence 

of all the relations and the truth of all the rules whose universal 

validity has been established by the observation and calculation of 
natural science. 

6. (3) \ ery much the same thing may be said from the ]>oint 
of view of epistemology. The phenomena of consciousness form 
the entire contents of all ‘data of experience.’ There is no one 
concrete experience which cannot be regarded as sensation or idea 
or feeling, z.e., as mental process; and the ‘objective’ side of 
things consists simply of certain spatial or temporal attributes and 
relations of experiences which are customarily referred to formal 
concepts like those of ‘matter’ and ‘enei-gy.’ If now a special 
meaning is read into these terms by the substitution of a si)iritual 
existence for the ‘material,’ we seem to get, in i>lace of mere 
magnitudes without quality, a definable contents in its full and 
complete reality. — True, we may go very far wrong in an attempt 
to reconcile a spiritualistic metaphysics with the teachings of 
epistemology: c/., e.^., the unfounded assertion that idealism is 
the necessary or self-evident (!) starting-point for any pliilosophical 
explanation of the univei-se (see § 26). 

e conclude, then, that the possibility of spiritualism must be 
conceded. It will, therefore, take rank above materialism, as not 
subject to direct disproof citlier by epistemology or by the special 
sciences concerned, — psychology and natural science. This does 
not mean, however, that it is prefemlde to all otlier possible 
metaphysical theories. On the coiitrary, when we try to apjily it 
in detail, we arc met by many and considerable difliculties. Wo 
piiss to a brief consideration of them in wdiat folio w's. 

7. (1) In the first place, we must note tliat the spiritualistio 
interpretation of scientific concepts is extremely arbitrary, (a) 
Nothing compels us to believe tliat there lies dormant and con- 
c<iaJed in the elements of matter a peculiar existence which we 
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must conceive of on the analogy of our own consciousness. The 
forces which are supposed to bo concentrated in the atoms stand 
in relation only to their changes of position, t.e., are simply the 
conditions of those transformations which are rendered per- 
ceptible by the movement of physical bodies. (6) ^loreover, the 
idea of force is often regarded at the present day as superfluous, 
and replaced by an exact statement of the spatial and temporal 
relations of masses to one another, (c) Lastly, there is no trace 
of any intimate connection between the physical relations and the 
relations ascertained by psychology to obtain among mental pro- 
cesses. Hence the results of natural science itself neither demand 
nor suggest the spiritualistic interpretation of natural processes. 

(2) A further difficidty confronts us when we ask for some 
definite description of the mental existence which spiritualism 
ascribes to the material elements. Leibniz says that the 
capacity of representation (ideation) is the inner aspect of natural 
phenomena; Schopenhauer, that it is will; while on a third view 
the whole series of events which manifest themselves in our 
individual experience must be transferred mutatis mutandis to 
physical bodies and their constituent parts. Here, again, the ideas 
of natural science give us no indication that one or other of these 
possibilities is necessarily true in fact. 

8. (3) Nor does psychology alford any support to the spiritualistic 
hypothesis. It teaches that our personal mental life is connected 
witli an extremely complicated part of the physical organism — 
not at all that it is packed away in the ultimate material particles 
of the body. ^lodern physiological psychology does not place the 
seat of consciousness or mind in a point, or even in a cell of the 
brain: tlie immediate conditions of mental processes are situated 
in different quartern of the cerebrimi, probably in the cerebral 
cortex. Hence there is no sort of precedent or analogy for the 
view that every atom represents a mental existence of the kind 
knowm to us in human consciousness. And if, we descend w'ith 
the comparative psychologist to the lowest levels of animal life, 
where a last trace of mentality may be suspected or conjectured, 
we are still brought to a halt at the cell or the cell-nucleus; there 
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is no warrant for placing the supposed rudiment of consciousness 
in the atom. As for the inorganic world, the scientifically-trained 
judgment finds no empirical reason whatever for endowing it with 
mental attributes. 

(4) Finally, epistemology has neither facts nor arguments in 
favour of spiritualism. Epistemologically regarded, mental exist- 
ence is merely one aspect of the data of experience, however 
completely it may coincide with their qualiUitive contents. The 
direct matter-of-fact of experience is not exclusively subjective or 
mental. Moreover, spiritualism makes two entirely arbitrary 
epistemological assumptions. (a) It asserts the indei)endent 
existence of the atoms, t.c, of matter, the substrate of objective 
phenomena ; and (ft) it affirms that these hypostatised realities 
are spiritual or mental in nature. 

Literature. 

E. Vacherot, ht noitvmu siririixuilisme . 1884. (Attempts to put 
spiritualism ujx)ii a basis of natural philosophy, and lo justify it by a 
critical discussion of other schools of philosophic thought.) 

Note, — Spiritualism is eometimes called id&niisnx. This is due, in 
part, to the close connection which obtains between ejusteniological 
idealism and metaphysical spiritualism. — In our own day spiritisrux 
is fond of parading under the nobler name of spiritualism. 


§ 1 8. Dualisyn. 

1. The dualist looks upon mind and matter, the subjective and 
the objective, as two separate and independent existences. His 
view is that of the ‘ healthy human understanding,’ and of the 
Christian dogmatist of the middle ages and the present time. It 
ap{)eared comparatively early in the history of philosophy. 

Anaxagoras was the most pronounced dualist among the j)re- 
Socratics (cf. § 15. 1). He definitely distinguishes vous, the mental 
principle, from the o-wcfifxaTa or o/xoiopepij, the iiinumerablo ultimate 
material elements. Mind brings order and movement into what is 
in itself inert and chaotic matter ; it has the attributes of self- 
Bubsisteucc, simplicity, ludepcmlonco and self-ideniiiy. Tue o 
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greatest philosophers of antiquity may also he tenned dualists. 
Plato separates matter (uA.7^) from idea (ctSos), the non-existent 
and empty from existence with its wealth of contents, sensible 
particularity from the real that hnds expression in the generic 
idea. There is also a further difference, a difference of value, 
between them, wliich makes the metaphysical distinction all the 
sharper. In Aristotle we have the same antithesis, though the 
separation of its terras is not so radical as in Plato ; it is expressed 
in the concepts of matter and form. Every individual being 
(dvcria) is, in its concrete reality, formed matter ; matter alone is 
not capable of existence, nor — divinity excepted — can there be a 
pure form. The two determinations stand to one another as 
possibility and realisation, as potentiality and actuality (Sui'a/xis 
and evepyeia). Thus mind is defined as the ‘ entelechy ’ or 
realisation of the body. Divinity is pure form, and rovs, as in 
Plato, is raised above all the other faculties of the human mind 
6y the predicate of immortality. In mediaeval philosophy this 
dualism holds its own, both in metaphysics and in ethics. 

2. There is a great difference between ancient and modem 
dualism. The dualism of ancient philosophy looks upon body and 
mind as the terms in one out of a whole number of valid 
antitheses, using them merely to illustrate the more general 
contrast of matter and form. Their relationship, that is, does not 
constitute a dualism, in virtue of any pecidiar feature or import : 
they simply furnish an instance of dualism in its more general 
aspect. Descartes is the founder of modern dualism, and the 
typical exponent of dualistic mctaph 3 ’sics in modern philosophy. 
He makes the conceptual distinction of corjyv^ and mens 
fundamental for metaphysics. The ‘ corporeal ' is universally 
characterised by extension, the ‘ mental * bj' thought. Hence 
there are two substances ; a res exterisa and a res cogitans 
(cf, § 17. 1), which exist independentlj', but stand in reciprocal 
relation to each other. How interaction between two completely 
dissimilar substances can be possible Descartes does not go on to 
explain. Later philosophers attempt to fill in this gap in hia 
system. Among them the Occasionalists (Arnold Geulincx, 
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t 16G9) deserve special mention. Occasionalism regards a real 
interaction between existences so fundamentally dUferent as 
impossible. The appearance of interaction is produced by the 
direct action of God (concursu Dei). Tlius the idciis which wc 
think wo receive from the external world through excitation of 
the organs of sense are really shaped by God in conformity with 
material things, and the niovenients of our body which seem to 
arise from a definite volition are regulated l)y Him in accordance 
with the mental intuition. Mind and body are, therefore, each of 
them only the accidental or apparent cause of changes occurring in 
the other, caitsae per occasioueni. Tliey are but the opportunity, 
the occasion of the working of the true cause, which is God. 

It is remarkable that from that time to this—apart, of course, 
from modern representatives of mediceval philosophy — there has 
hardly appeared a single vigorous or thorough-going exposition of 
the dualistic theory. At present, the standpoint is generally 
discredited as inadequate to the problem of interaction. In 
popular thought, however, it has still no rival beyond materialism 
(§ IG. 9); and we must also conclude, judging from the phraseology 
which they universally employ, whether with or without ‘ reserva- 
tion,’ that it is the dominant view' in the empirical disciplines of 
psychology and nat\iral science. 

3. This diU'erence between the trend of thought in philosophy 
and in the special sciences and the popular consciousness cannot, 
of course, he allow'ed to piuss as final or inevitable until the reason 
alleged for it — the impossibility of a dualistic solution of the 
problem of interaction in the form of a logical and consistent 
interpretation of the facts — is demonstrated beyond the reach of 
question. It is urged, as an insuperable difficulty in the way of 
dualistic explanation, that the law' of cause and ell’ect is necessarily 
inapplicable to two entirely disparate processes. Hut we must 
then ask wdicther qualitative likeness is, as a matter of fact, the 
invariable precondition of causal connection. And the answer 
seems to be that the causal law’ siiys nothing at ;di as to the 
likeness or unlikeness of the processes that stand in the relation 
ol cause and edcct. On the other hand, to dispute tlie applicu 
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bility of the principle of causation to disparate procssces, and 
then to deny, on tliat ground, that interaction is possible between 
corporeal and mental phenomena, as dualism defines them, looks 
very much like a circxdus in prohando : for body and mind furnish 
the only instance of disparity, in the required sense of the word. 

As for mental phenomena themselves, no more objection is raised 
to their cavisal interconnection than to that of physical processes, 
It is truly a strange rule that is based upon one single instance, 
and then held to be valid simply in order that this single instance 
may bo brought under it ! The empirical reasons for the idea of 


causation arc given in the temporal succession and qualitative or 
quantitative equivalence of phenomena {cf, § 16. 7). It is evident 
from this that only cliangcs, processes, can be causally related; 
and that the modification which they undergo in a particular case 
must correspond both in direction and in magnitude, if there is 
to be any talk of causal connection between them. But causal 
vcjuivalence has notliing whatever to do with likeness or un- 
likeness of kind. e believe in the interaction of bodily and 
mental processes l)ecause we see that a more intensive sensation 
follo\\s upon a stronger excitation of sense, and a more vigorous 
movement uj)ou a more vehement impulse of the will; and 
our belief is not aflected in the least by the difference that 

undeniably exists between excitation and sensation or intention 
and movement. 


4. The rightness of tliis view can be shown in another way. 
The piocesses of the material and mental worlds evince different 
degrees of qualitative likeness. Yet there is no corresponding 
dillerence in the degree of confidence with wliich we subsume 
them to the law of cause and eflect. INIechanical, electrical and 
chemical piocesses may all be causally interconnected ; nor has 
the very much greater dilference between feelings, ideas and 
volitions prevented i)sychologists from attempting their causal 
ex [>l<ination. Iruc, objections have frc([uently been raised against 
the causal interrelation of psychical processes, the principle of 
psychical causation; but the reason is not that there is any 
question of their essential similarity, but merely that the law of 
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equivalence does not seem to allow of exact appliciition in the 
conscious sphere. 

AVe may, then, be aIlowe<I to disj>ute the validity of this 
venerable argument against a dualistic metaphysics. And if we 
are asked, in our turn, to show sometliing of the mechanism of the 
causal nexus, to say just how it is that the cause produces the 
effect, we can answer with Ilume and I^otze that the demand is a 
demand for the impossilde. The actual working of the causal 
law is everywhere hidden from us, — even in the material realm, 
wliere its operation seems so entirely a matter of course. AA e 
must also note that the l^elief that the cause jrrodxuies the effect 
implies a meUiphysical intcrpreUitioii of the empirical facts. All 
that experience gives us is succession and ecjuivalence. 

Dualism has sometimes been attacked from the standpoint of 
epistemological idealism (c/. § 26), uimdii the ground that it entirely 
overlooks the fact that what are called ‘ material ’ things are 
given only in the foim of ideas. AV’e cannot here enter in detiill 
upon the ])roof of the erroncousness of this sUitement. AVe may 
say, however, that it has no more weight as an argument against 
dualism than it had as an argument in support of spiritualism 
(c/. § 17. 6). 

5. Psychology has no quarrel with metaphysical dualism. Tliis is 
sufficiently clear from the circumstance that metaphysicians of very 
various schools use a dualistic terminology when they are dealing 
with psychological topics, AVitli natural science, however, the 
case seems to be different. The liy])othesis of interaction between 
two different substances, or, at least, two independent processes, 
appears to conflict with one of the fundamental laws of modern 
science — the law of the conservation of energy. AVe have already 
rneiitioiied this law {<',f. § IG. 6) in our criticism of metaphysical 
niaterialism ; and it seems to tell with equjil force against dualism. 
Put we must remember that materialism derives menUil jirocesses 
from pliysical, j.e., aflirms a purely une-side<l dependence of mind 
upon matter, whereas dualism assumes th(5 intfjraction of the two. 
Hence the difliculty is liy no means the same. We iuhmI only 
l>osit, as modem psyciiolug)' does, an equivalence of meiiLal anJ 
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material processes. ' That granted, it follows that the amount 
of energy lost upon the physical side in the origination of a 
corresponding amount of mental energy will be replaced by the 
subsequent transformation of the mental back again into a new 
form of material energy. It will then make no difference whether 
or not a given quantum of mental energy is interpolated into the 
course of material processes; the law of the conservation of energy, 
in its ordinary acceptation, is not touched at all. We shall be 
obliged, finally, to credit the temporal succession of mental and 
material processes ; but we may assuredly do so without contra- 
dicting any fact of experience or any requirement of empirical 
science. Dualism may, then, be regarded at the present time as 
a possible mctapliysical interpretation of experiential facts and 
scientific knowledge. 


§ 19. Monism* 

1 . There can be little doubt that a monistic theory of the 
univei'so is that most generally accepted to-day, whether in 
scientific circles or among psychologists and metaphysicians. It 
appears in two princijial forms. Either mind and matter are two 
‘sides’ of one and the same existence which is constituted by 
them, or they are modes of manifestation of an unitary existence, 
which in itself is separate and distinct from them. Wo may 
characterise these two forms as ccnicrete and abstract monism. 
Abstract monism falls, ag*ain, into two divisions, according as the 
unitary existence is regarded iis accurately dejinahle or as absolutely 
unknoimi. Besides these three fairly determinate forms of monistic 
metaphysics, we find the term ‘ monism ’ used, especially in 
popular parlance, as the equivalent of materialism. On the other 
hand, we sometimes meet w’ith the phrase ‘ spiritualistic monism.’ 
Tills difference of usage is partly duo to the fact that monism is 
not as a rule distinguished from singularism (c/, § 14 . 3), so that it 
may either denote a peculiar qualitative definition of existence, or 
simply indicate the number of principles employed for that 
delluitiou 
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( 1 ) Concrete monism is one of the very oldest metapliysical 
theories. It occxirs as animism or hylozoism^ in connection witli a 
kind of dualism, among quite primitive races. All nature is 
endowed with mind, on the analogy of the human individual. 
There is not the slightest recognition either of the dillercnce 
between mechanical uniformity and the operation of psychical 
motives, or of the significance of a closed causal series. The 
arbitrary action of the individual is carried over to nature, and all 
sorts of natural phenomena pressed into the service of the theory, 
as signs of spontaneity and self-originated movement. Ilylozoism 
is also the doctrine of the earliest Greek philosophers. Here, too, 
we have a confused mixture of monistic and dualistic thought. 

2. No attempt at a consistent working out of this concrete 
monism appears among the later developments of philosophy. 
Since mankind has learned tliat the organic and the inorganic 
are two separate provinces, that uniformity in material processes 
takes a different form from uniformity in psychical, and that we 
can speak of mind onl}’^ where we may posit consciousness, — since 
this time, animism, and its usele^ss generality of a mind in nature, 
have given place to some other type of metaphysical theory of 
existence. Now and again a hint of it occurs, as when the 
materialists put the unity of mind and matter upon the same plane 
with that of matter and force. But these scattered traces of 
loose tliinking are not enough to make us hesitate in declaring 
that concrete animism has practically disappeared from modern 
philosopliy. As a matter of fact, it does not solve, but merely 
states, a problem. The unity of material and mental c.xistence 
which it is concerned to uj)hold is nothing more than an empiri- 
cally given interconnection ; wliercas the explanation of this iuter- 
comiection is the very task upon which metaphysics lias to bend its 
energies. Animism must accordingly be considered merely tis a 
stage of transition, and not as a final system. In this sense, it 
may still find a certain acceptance, as it does in Kechiier and 
Wundt. When these philosophci's iisseit that mind is the inner 
unity of that which, regarded from the outside, we call body, and 
80 go on to define mind and body as two difieient si<lob of u single 
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existence which they together constitute, we have before us an 
exposition of concrete monism. Reading further, however, we 
arrive at tiie theory that mental existence furnishes an exhaustive 
expression for this unitary reality of things, and so witness the 
transformation of animism into spiritualism (§17. 4). 

3. (2) Abstract monism has played a far more important part 
in the development of philosophic systems. Spinoza is its first 
t 3 '^pical exponent. Spinoza’s one infinite substance, God or caiLsa 
suiy is possessed of innumerable attributes. Only two of them, 
however, are accessible to human knowledge: extension and 
thought. Each of these finds expression in particular ‘ modes.’ 
Tims the various phj'sical bodies are modes of the attribute of 
extent, and the dilTerent indiWdual minds modes of the attribute 
of thought. But since divine existence is possessed of a countless 
number of other attributes, its true nature remains unkno^vll to 
us. We thus obtain the second sub-form (1, above) of abstract 
monism, according to which the common substrate of matter and 
mind is not exactly' definable. On this theory there cannot, of 
course, be interaction, but only parallelism, with essential identity 
of the corresponding processes. Hence Spinoza’s famous saying: 
Oi'do et connexw ulearum idem est ac ordo et comvexio rerum. 
Every ‘ event ’ is, in its full significance, a process, conceived of 
as running its course within the one substance, God, Our per- 
ception of it in mind or body is limited, one-sided, fragmentary. 


ilany modern philosophers take up this monistic attitude to the 
universe. If they do not sjieak of innumerable attributes of the 
original unity, they still firmly maintain that its nature is unknown, 
and that we obtain knowledge of its realitj' only from the parallel 
forms of external and internal occurrence. Herbert Spencer, e.g.^ 
is a ‘ monist ’ in tins sense of the term. His agnosticism (c/1 § 4. 5) 
is simply a disclaimer of all attempts to define the original 

reality. lechner, too, vacillates between this position and that of 
6]nritualisin. 

4. Ihc other sub-form of abstract monism (the fust in 1, above) 
Ls much bolder, taking upon itself to define the unity of mental 
and material, or, as it prefers to say, of the ideal and real aspectfl. 
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Ficlite, Sclielling and Ilegel are its typical representatives. Fichte 
makes the absolute ego, or (in his later and simpler terminology) 
the absolute, the single source from which an individual ego and 
non-ego develope, — makes it, in brief, his one metaphysical prin- 
ciple. Schelling, on the other hand, regards al)solute identity or 
indifference as the original existence. From tlie self-knowledge 
possessed by the absolute arises the antitliesis of subject and object; 
but the difference between them cannot be more than quantiUttive, 
since their qualitative identity must not be disturbed. Individual 
things are, therefore, differences or powers of this quantitative 
sort; and even the contnist of real and ideal must be interpreted 
as simply formal or quantitative, not a difiercnco of kind. Hegel’s 
absolute appears at first in the indefinite form of ‘ being.’ By 
the operation of the dialectic process the concept receives more and 
more of contents, until finally the nature of the absolute or God 


is laid bare in the particular definitions to which the impetuous 
onrush of the method leads. The special forms of absolute 
existence are nature and mind. A very similar standpoint has 
been worked out in recent yearn by von Hartmann, for whom the 
‘unconscious’ is the quality of the absolute. Lotze, too, may Ije 
regarded as a luonist, since he identifies his all-embracing substance 
(needed to explain the possibility of interaction among individual 
things), in the religious sense, with the idea of God, and endows 
it with ethical attributes; so that the original being is not ordy 
creative substance, but also moral ideal, and guide of historical 
development. 

5. In attempting to arrive at a critical estimate of metaph 3 'sical 
■monism, yvo may rule its concrete form out of the discussion. 
Concrete monism Ls, without any doubt, merely a di.sguised dualism. 
It offers no real explanation of the way in whicli mental and 
material hold together. It expresses the facts somewhat differently 
from dualism, without really gaining an iota by its formulation. 
A\ ith abstract monism, on the other liand, the case is veiy different. 
Ihe derivation of the two modes of phenomena from a single 
existence, known or unknown, seems to render their course in 
tune and their paiallelism more intelligible. AVe shall accortlingljf 
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consider in wiiat follows whether (and how far) this form of 
monism is in a position to furnish an adeq^uato or satisfactory 
solution of the great problem which the special sciences give up. 
Wo need not, clearly, expect any opposition to it from the side of 
epistemology. It fully recognises the reality of the two-sided 
‘ datum of experience ’ ; it simply supplements experience by the 
hypothesis of an existence which underlies both sides or aspects. 
Nevertheless, it lias to run the gauntlet of numerous objections, 
some purely logical, some psjxhological and scientific. We give 
the chief of these in the appended summary. 

(1) Abstract monism is guilty of a two-fold ‘ transcendence.’ 
In the first place, it indefinitely extends tlie limits of the mental 
sphere ; in the second, it hypostatises a known or unknown unity 
of mental and corporeal. There is nothing in experience to 
necessitate the taking of either stciJ ; so that we cannot but raise 
A logical objection to the theory — an objection which may well 
take the form of the old scholastic rule : prhicijjia praeter neces- 
sitaiem non sunt multiplicanda. 

6. (2) The interpretation which abstract monism has to offer of 
tlie interaction of mind and body is neither the easiest nor the 
most obvious. Recourse is had to it only when the simple idea of 
interaction, in the strict meaning of the term which is suggested 
by experience, seems to break down ; monism is then a last resort, 
a house of refuge from the supposed difficulties of dualism. But 
the monistic interpretation is not by any means, as its champions 
strangely believe, an obvious deduction from experiential facts. 
Granted that one and the same tiling hiis two different ‘ sides ’ or 
modes of manifestation, it does not follow of necessity that these 
evince precisely parallel changes. A jjriori there are two other 
possibilities ; the * sides ’ may bo altogether independent of each 
other (c/. form and (piality, or intensity and duration of some 
concrete experience), or an invei'se relation may obtain between 
them (as between the two component parts of a sjrhere of constant 
volume, where increase of one is accompanied by decrease in the 
other, and tnce versa). There is consequently no reason why the 
particular relation between body and mind that we find in experi- 
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ence should follow from tho assumptions of al>stract monism. 
And if the monistic theory needs bolstering by secondary 

hypotheses in order to make the given appear as the only possible 
relation, it becomes very much more comi>licated than a straight* 
forward dualism. Fechner makes use on occasion of the figure 
of a circle. One who stood within the circle would always and 
necessarily obtain a dilferent view of it from one who stood 
outside. To which we may add that, despite the dilference of 

standpoint, any change in the size of tho area or form of the 

periphery would be a change for both observers. But, even iia 
thus amplified, the figure (which, of course, Ciinnot be regarded as 
the only adequate represcnUition of monism in genend) is of no 
great service ; it olfei's no explanation of the equivalence of 
material and mental. Lastly, to assert tho essential identity 

of tho two sides is simply to fall into the absurdities of equative 
materialism, which received its deserts in a previous Section 
(§ 16. 5). 

7. (3) But monism professes to ex})ound not nierel}' the deter- 
minate relation of the individual mind and the animal body that 
Ixjlongs to it, but also a general relation l>etween tlie outer and 
inner sides of all the elements of the univei-se. The consequence 
is that the distinction between the psychical as conscious pro- 
cess and aU the purporting ‘ unconscious ’ processes, which tlie 
history of psychology sliows to have been won with so much pains 
and labour, goes completely by the board, l^iulsen, who makes a 
most eloquent appeal for a monistic metaphysics, does not scruple 
to extend the idea of mind to include the unconscious, lie seems 
entirely to overlook the fact that such a procedure makes a 
scientific psycliology absolutel}’’ impossible. If psychology is to 
be a science, it must take the form of an empirical, exjteriential 
discipline. This fantastic extension of the idea of the psychic<d 
bars tlio way completely to any exact formulation of a science of 
the psychical. 

(4) It is sometimes supposed that justice will bo done to all tho 
facts if we posit an unbroken mental series as tho couiiterj)ait of 
the known continuity of material processes. But we have seen 
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that there is an inlierent difficulty in the notion of psychical 
causation {cf. § 18. 4): a difnculty wliich leaves it at least very 
doubtful whether the desired end can be regarded as attainable, 


even in imagination, by this hypothetical extension of psychical 
values. If no causal connection is discoverable among the facts 
of the internal perception as given in experience, any attempt to 
extend the meaning of the phrase ‘mental processes’ must be 
declared hopeless from the outset. They cannot be defined except 
on the analogy of the facts of consciousness. 

8. (5) But abstract monism also comes into collision with tlie 
teachings of empirical natuml science. It completely ignores the 
line of division between the organic and the inorganic worlds, 
though no theory of development has as yet brought the two 
together. Now it is plain that no knowing subject can establish 
the presence of mental processes in the things or creatures outside 


of him except by analogical inference. And his inference becomes 
the more uncertain the less similarity there is between human 
expressive movements and the expressive movements of other 
creatures. Push the analogical expression as we will, it seems, 
from everything that we know at present, to be brouglit to a full 
and final stop at the elementary organism, the cell. The dilTerence 
between the reaction of the cell to stimuli and the purely physico* 
chemical change of one inorganic body under the influence of 
another is so fundamental that the metaphysics which ignores it 
stands convicted, at the very least, of a disregard of facts. 

We cannot, therefore, bring ourselves to believe that monism 
offers the most plausible metaphysical interpretation of existence. 
The result of our criticism of the dilfercnt metaphysical schools 
so far has rather been to show that, as things are, dualism can 
lay claim to possess the greatest probability, since it accoids best of 
all the metaphysical theories with the special sciences, and can also 
best meet the requirements of epistemology and logic, .dilsthetical 
or ethical disinclination to a multiplicity of principles cannot 
under any circumstances furnish a theoretical argximcnt against it 
{cf. § 15. 4). The least degree of probability, on the other hand^ 
resides, if our criticism is sound, in the hypothesis of materialism. 
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Spiritualism would stand next to <lualisin in tlie order of 
probability. In most monistic metajdiysics the monism tends, as 
a matter of fact, to shade oil into spiritualism. 


NoTE.--The term monism (doctrine of unity) has also been employed 
for the theory of the coincidence of God and tlie world, or 'narUheism 
(c/. § 22). And in epistemology we often hear to-day of a iiionisiu, in 
ihe sense of a belief in the original unity of the contents of knowledge, 
as coulmdistinguished from the dualistic separation of idea and object 
(c/, § 26). — Tliere is no want of literature upon monism, but so great 
a lack of any thorough historical and evstematic treatment of the 

position, that it seems best to make no mention here of publications in 
which it is discussed. 


§ 20 , lifecJianisni and Teleology. 

1 . Mechanism takes for its general principle of occurrence the 
blind and necessary connection of cause and effect, as ty]hfied in 
natural causation. Ibe point of view is called * ineclianistic * 
because all connections of this kiml can be regarded in tlie last 
resort as laws of motion, and the science of the laws of motion is 
termed mechanics. Mechanism evidently stands in close relation 
to materialism (c/. § IG), and is, as a matter of fact, always found 
along wdth matenalism in the liistory of philosophy. This is true 
of the very earliest form of materialism, the atomism of the 
ancient Greek philosopheis. I.eucijipus and Democritus conceive 
of all occurrence under the foiin of processes of movement, 
consisting partly in a free fall of the atoms, partly in tlm 
modification produced in this by mutual pressure or iin[)act. In 
modern iihilosophy, Jlohhes (§ 2. 5) and the autlior of the Systhne 
de la nature (§ IG. 2) are equally convinced of the univei'sal 
validity of mechanism. However, it is not only materialists who 
support the theory ; it has found favour with monists as well 
' § 1 ‘^)* SjjinoiSti, e.£/., is as staunch a chaiiijiion of iiiechanisir 
as Hobbes, 'lliere is no free will to inteniijit the connection ot 
cause and effect; nor is there any end or luirposo in tilings by 
which the course of events is directed. For Spinoza, however. 
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the mechanism of cause and efl'ect coincides further ^vith the logical 
relation of reason and inference ; and thus arises the confusion 
between thought and existence which is so characteristic of his 

philosophy. 

2. A similarly exclusive formulation of teleological metaphysics 
is not to be discovered in the history of philosophy. Wherever 
the teleological principle is accepted, mechanism, too, receives 
recognition as one, though only a subordinate, form of occurrence. 
We see this, e.g., in Plato, the first indubitable teleologist in 
metaphysical history. In his view, everything has arisen and 
everything developes in accordance with purposes, prototypes of 
things, ‘ ideas.' But at the same time his estimate of the 
immediate occasion of each separate phase or stage of progress 
proceeds strictly by way of cause and effect. The antithesis of 
idea and matter is also expressed in the statement that the realm 
of ideas is governed by reason and purpose, but the material 
domain by a blind necessity. 

The co-ordination of the two forms of occurrence appears much 
more clearly and precisely in Aristotle. On the one hand we find 
change in the naturiil world in the form of movement through 
space ; this is subject to a purely mechanical uniformity. On the 
other, we have to conceive of the goal of all development as a 
gro'wth of form, of energy, of the actual principle. In this way 
a teleological uniformity is superimposed upon the mechanical. 
Nature docs not act without purpose, but turns everything to 
some useful end; and this general purposiveness can be ex- 
plained only upon the hypothesis that nature itself makes towaids 
a definite goal, or works for the accomplishment of a definite 
purpose. Hence mechanical causes, though indispensable con- 
ditions of, or aids to, the realisation of this purpose, must not bo 
regarded as * causes ' in the strict sense of the word. The real 
causes are the causae finales. 

The Aristotelian teleology is typical of a whole series of similar 
theories. Leibniz, e.f/., essays to reconcile mechanism and 
teleology in the same w'ay ; and in the present century Lotze u* 
the exponent of an essentially similar position. 
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3. Ivant was tlie first to attonipt an analysis of the idea of 
purpose by a critical and empirical method, and to test its applica- 
bility to natural phenomena. His KHHk der Urtheilskraft treats 
of the teleological as well as of the aesthetic judgment (c/. § 10. 3). 
He describes the purposivoiiess of a natural object as both objec- 
tive and internal or immanent : it consists in the congi-uence of 
the object with its idea, or the determination of the parts by the 
w^hole. The teleological view of nature is first suggested by the 
organism, all of whose members and functions are of service for 
the preservation of the individual and the race, anti whose various 
constituent parts are constantly acting and reacting one upon 
another. Trom the organism it is extended over the whole of 
nature, which can also be regarded as a purposive system. The 
goal of natural development at large is the moral subject ; for it is 
not till we arrive at morality that the question ‘ To what end ? * 
ceases to have a meaning. The teleological view does not conflict 
with the mechanical if we arc careful to make the idea of purpose 
a regulative § 4. 3) and not a constitutive principle. As a 
subjective maxim of the faculty of judgment, teleology will, 
therefore, find its most useful application in cases where a 
mechanical interpretation is not (or not at present) i>ossible. The 
two views will accordingly supplement, and even assist each other, 
—teleology serving as an heuristic principle of causal investigation. 
To an intellect higher than our own the difference between the two 
standpoints would entirely disappear. IModern logicians, especially 
Sigwart and Wundt, define the relation between finality and 
causality in very much the same way, 

4, J. he Ciiuse of mechiiDisni rose consiJertihly in j>liiIosop}iic<]iI 
favour when the plienomena of life were declared to he one and 
ill capable of mechanical interpretation, X)escartes had paved the 
\^ay for tliis view by his assertion that animals are automata or 
machines. But his theory was opposed by a vitalisfzc hypothesis, 
which looked upon all the phenomena of life as ruled by a peculiar 
principle the * vital force/ as it was termed — and thtis draw a 
sharp line of division between the living and the lifeless or 
mechanical, Schelling^s natural philosophy, in particular, use^ 
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this * organic * theory to explain the development and forms of 
the animal kingdom. But the ‘ vital force ’ was rather a 
hindrance than an aid to scientific investigation. As a principle 
of explanation it was just as useless the organic field as the 
various mental faculties of the eighteentli century psychology 
proved to be in the field of mind. It was, tlierefore, a great step 
in advance when modern physiologists, with Lotze at their head, 
made meclianisra a regulative principle in the study of the 
processes of life. Almost simultaneously with this revulsion 
against vitalism in physiology came the introduction of mechan- 
istic ideas into psychology. The old mental faculties were finally 
abandoned, and llerbart embarked upon no less an undertaking 
than the writing of a mechanics of mind (c/, § 8. 7). Not long 
after, the belief, still widely current, that the manifestation of a 
transcendent purpose could bo observed in the development of the 
animal series, was destroyed by the Darwinian theory of descent. 
Not by any economical limitation to the changes that lead to a de- 
sired end, so the theory tells us, but by a course of the most lavish 
extravagance, does the animal kingdom come by slow degrees to wear 
the garb of purpose. He alone is of influence for further develop- 
ment who can survive in the struggle for existence; and he alone 
can survive in that struggle whose organisation is in a high degree 
purposive. But this purposive organisation is merely a special case 
among many others, and realised only through accidental variation 
in the diflerent members of a family or species. — In quite recent 
times, however, there lias been a revival of vitalistic tendencies. 
The internal conditions of development do not receive their duo 
recognition at the hands of tlie Darwinians, and the problem of 
life is still as far from a solution as it was a hundred years ago. 

5. They are but superticial observers and wholly lacking in 
historical knowledge who declare with so much emphasis that 
teleology luis lost its right to existence as mechanism has grown. 
Leibniz believed in a far wider dominion of meclianical laws than 
we can prove for them to-<^lay, and Kant saw clearly enough what 
the main course of nuxlern progress would be. Lotze, too, despite 
his brilliant criticism of the doctrine of ‘ vital force,’ and hia 
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purely inoclianical conce]>tion of organic life, was a teleologist from 
beginning to end. It must then be possible somehow to reconcile 
the two interpretations of natural occunence. To test this con- 
clusion we will try to find out a little more definitely what is 
meant by mechanism and teleology, or causality and finality. 

(1) e understand by cau^alit y a i elation of dependence of 
such a character tliat one member of it, the cause, must bo 
conceived of as invariably preceding the other member, the 
effect, in time (c/,§§lG. 7^ 18. 3). This definition does not say 
that the relation between two processes which may be called cause 
and effect is wholly unequivocal. True, we assume that one and 
the same cause must alwa 3 's produce a quite definite effect (the 
reader will not forget, of course, that there are cases in which 
different circumstances co-oiierate to produce an observed effect). 
r>ut the converse of the proposition, that one and the same effect 
can only be produced by one equally constant cause, has by no 
means the same claim to univei-sal validity. On the contrary, wo 
are taught by a whole series of facts that disparate processes may 
produce the same effect. AA e can, therefore, as a genend rule, 
easily infer effects, assuming definite causes to be given, but cannot 

so certainly argue from a given efi'ect to the causes which must 
have led to it. 

6. In the realm of inanimate nature we are enabled to overcome 
tliis difficulty, owing to the uniform cliaracter which the causal 
relation there assumes. Astronomy, physics and chemistry can 
accordingly infer causes from given effects as definitely and con- 
fidently a.s they can derive effects from causes. But in tlie oiganic 
world the case is very different. Here it is always tlie effect that 
IS given, — whether we term it ‘ life ’ or the ‘ preservation of tlio 
individuar or the ‘preservation of the species’ or ‘form.’ The 
factors whicli i)roduce the effect are, on the other liand, so manifold 
and so inconstant that we can never argue with any certainty" to a 
particular causal connection. A simple mechanistic theory of vital 
phenomena is consequently both impi-acticable and valueless, how- 
ever sure we may be that, at bottom, organic processes are ai? 
uiii\ersall 3 subject as inorganic to tiie fiiw of cause and effects 
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(2) Fuiality, too, is a relation of dependence, so that it does not 
stand in absolute opposition to causality. Its two terms are the 
end and the means; and as strict a connection is assumed to obtain 
between tliem as between cause and effect. Human voluntary 
action looks towards ends, and realises them by appropriately 
chosen means. The first pecuharity of this procedure is, then, 
the anticipation of an effect : it is essential to an idea of purpose 
that the effect be foreseen, and the idea itself starts the causal 
series whose end or goal is judged to be the anticipated effect. 
Secondly, however, it nearly always implies a choice between 
various means or paths, all of which lead to tlie same end- Such 
means, as referred to the effect that is producible by them, are 

J 

termed pur 2 yosivB. And we further distinguish degrees of pur- 
posiveness according to the greater or less degree of certainty, 
rapidity and ease with which the different possible means can 
produce the particular effect. 

7. The parallel idea of degrees witliin the causal relation is 
entirely foreign to tlie mechanistic theory. This confines itself 
to the unequivocal, quite definite causal connections, in which 
one thing is simply ‘ caxise,' and another simply ‘ effect.* On 
the other hand, it is of the very essence of the teleological stand- 
point to assume a great variety of means and contrivances, all 
leading, though not all with equal directness, to one and the 
same end. Wo must not suppose, however, that anticipation 
of the effect, which seems to be possible only to a thinking 
and willing creature, is one of its necessary preconditions, bor 
it is where our actions show the nearest approach to an un- 
equivocal causal connection (habitual or impulsive actions) that 
teleological considerations are least in evidence ; although even 
here purposive ideas are not wanting. Nor must w'e tliink that 
it is necessary for the teleological judgment that the causal 
connection of means and end be completely known ; it is enough 
if “we have an empirical series or regular arrangement of processes, 
^lechanism and teleology are thus seen to supplement each other 
in a very useful way. 

8. FuUci justice would be done to both theories if they were 
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not opposed to one another under the names of ‘ causality ’ and 
‘ finality.’ Causality should rather rank as the superior con- 
ccptj to which mechanism and finality are alike subordinate: 
mcclianism being defined as ‘ unequivocally determined ’ and 
finality as ‘equivocally determined causality.’ The idea of 
purpose leads to a metaphysical transcendence only if wo 
assume, in every case of its application to natural phenomena, 
the same anticipation of the effect that appears in human 
voluntary action. If wo assert, o.g.^ that every organism 
possesses ideas of end, whereby it must regulate its actions, 
or if we conceive of the universe as ruletl by a supreme 
intelligence, ’which lays down its own ends and realises them 
in the series of natural occurrences, then we are undoubtedly 
guilty of introducing a metaph^'sical transcendence. It is to 
be noted, however, that Mobile the former of these hypotheses is 
opposed to the facts of experience, the latter is easily liarmonised 
with the results of the special sciences. This is true even if 
we do not venture, with Kant, to define the end towards which 
the w'holo course of nature trends. Indeed, the rciil difficulties 
of a theological appendix to a theory of the uni verse arise simply 
from the strange attempts that have been made to define the ends 
which a divine intelligence may have jiroposed to itself in the 
government of the w'orld. — It follows from our whole discussion 
that ‘ purposeless,’ in the strict sense of the word, must eitlier 
mean ‘mechanical,’ or refer to some teleologically wrong relation 
that we have assumed to obtain between certain natural processes 
or arrangements. 

9. It maj’^ be objected to the foregoing account of the 
mechanistic and teleological theories that it does not bring 
to light the real difreience between them. l£ven in the in- 
organic sphere, in the domain of physical and cliemical processes 
j)ure and simple, the same effect can be produced in a great 
variety of ways. A particular temperature, can bo brought 
about by friction, by radiation and by the electric current. 

(1) Really, however, the eflect in all those cases is not a 
constant phenomenon, always realised under the most varied 
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conditions, but as transient and accidental, if one may use 
those terms, as the causes wliich give rise to it. 

(2) ^^Io^eover, tlie plienomenon of self-preservation has no true 
analogue in the inorganic sphere, where a complex is not marked 
oil or protected from its surroundings, and where, conse<juently, 
we cannot stress any single function of the totality of inter- 
connected parts and processes as determined by or determining 
all the rest. Nor do we find in the inanimate world the 
characteristic process of vicarious function, tlie substitution of 

one special function for another, 

(3) Finally, it is not correct to say in the inorganic sphere 
that the effect is better known than the cause, still less that 
it is the only thing given. The effect is never anything more 
than a transition point, which is just alxjut as accessible to 
human observation as its conditions. — W e see from all these 
reasons why it is that the teleological view is applied only to 
the organic world, or why, if extended to the great whole of 
nature, it is valid only for certain aspects, in certain principles. 

There can be no doubt, however, that judgments of value have 
their part to jday alongside of the purely theoretical arguments. 
Life and the preservation of individual or species seem more 
valuable than death and annihilation; and it is almost a mattei 
of course to us to regard them as the effects wdiich are to be 
realised by all possible means. ^Ve have purposely steered our 
discussion cleiir of this point of view, because we are here con- 
cerned only with the theoretical question, and the facts themselves 
furnish us with matter enough to explain and justify the dis- 
tinction drawn between mechanism and teleology. It cannot bo 
denied that the teleological hypothesis has been and may be 
advantageously employed by the science of life iis an heuristic 
principle, and a principle of explanation of complex phenomena : 
it cannot be denied that the introduction of a similar conception 
in the sciences of inanimate nature has too often resulted in grave 
error. To undcrsUind this we must appeal to the interconnection 
of the facts themselves, not to any scale of values that may have 
been applied to the facts. 
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§2 1 . Dcterminisin and Indeterminism. 

1 . The antithesis of determinism and indeterminism Ixiars a 
certain relationship to tliat of mechanism and teleology. Deter- 
minism asserts the universal validity of the causal connection, 
reduces everything to cause and efi'ect, condition and consequence, 
motive and action ; indeterminism, relying uj)on certain facts of 
the moral life, assumes that ‘ free ' acts, acts not causally con- 
ditioned, are at least possible. Kevertheless, the relation between 
tlie two antitheses is not very close, ^Mechanism and teleology can 
both be harmonised with ca causiil theory; and as a matter of fact 
tlie history of j)liilosophy sliows us not only mechanists but a 
number of teleologists too among the adherents of determinism. 
Tlie one obvious connection is that of mechanism and determinism. 
Indeed, the mechanists are apt to let their determinism rise to 
J'Ori G.li877iy which holds that the world is a closed and immutable 
chain of c<iuses and effects, iMjyond the rejrch of modification by 
any action of the individual, and that everything that hapi>en 3 
lias been predetermined and calculated out, as if by some great 
matlicmaticid foniiula. ilie author of the Syitte 77 ie de la, ticUxLVQ 
{cf‘ § 1 6. 2), seeks strongly to impress ujjon his reader the 

Value of the fatalistic theory. To combat it we need only call to 
mind the argumenUs of tlie preceding Section (§20. ClI.), saw 

there that there were connections in the woild other than those 
of mere mechanical Ciiusation ; and it follows that we cannot 
ignore all the various ways in which the action of sejiarate 
individuals may hel[) to detennine what we call the course of 
events. Indeterminism is oitlinarily allirined only in regartl to 
the }tU77ian will, l>ec;iuso it is only there that the psychological 
process of choice plays any important part, and that the moral 
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and legal ideas of merit and guilt, responsibQity and account- 
ability, can find application, 

2. The problem of the freedom of the will received no larga 
share of attention in ancient philosophy. The questions raised 
and answered by the Greek philosophers were questions of good 
and bad, not of merit and demerit. They did not, as a rule, place 
the ideal of moral action so liigh as to moke it seem unattainable, 
or realisable only in a few fortunate cases; and so their ethics had 
no need to consider the painful contrast of action and intention, 
when with all desire for the highest good a man falls far short of 
its achievement. But the antithesis of will and deed was inevit- 
able, Ilistorically, it is a product of Christianity (r/. § 9. 4 f.). 
Ever since it api>eared, the conflict of determinism and indeter- 
minism has coloured the whole hisUiry of philosophy. The 
principal stages in the controversy will be considered in the 
follo\ving paragraphs. 

We find in Spinoza a vigorous denial of the freedom of the 
will : his mechanistic metaphysics leads him, of course, to a 
clear-cut determinism. The feeling of freedom which we ex- 
perience in our actions is simply due to ignorance of the causes. 
Just as all the properties of a triangle follow from the nature 
of the figure, so the whole behaviour of every living creature 
is the necessary consequence of its nature. Leibniz’ deter- 
minism takes a slightly dilTerent fonn. He distinguishes 
between mechanical constraint and detonnination by motives. 
Motives can no more influence human volition and action by 
way of mechanical compulsion than a geometrical proposition 
can compel a man to recognise its truth. They move us without 
compelling us (inrlineni sans neccssiter). The articles of faith 
put forth by the philosophy of the illumination and its rational 
religion included belief in the freedom of the will, along with 
that in the immortality of the soul and the existence of God, 
The adherents of this school tried to prove the possibility of 
free w'ill by figures and analogies. Thus To tens (c/. § 8. 7) 
compares the will to a steel spring. The direction in which it 
works depemls upon the objects which accident has placed 
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around it, but the force of its action is an original and native 
character. In the case of the will, even the direction of resolv’^e 
is seif -determined. Just as tlie water can run out of a full 
vessel only at the place where an opening is made, but for the 
outflow to happen there must already have been a pressure of 
tlie water exerted upon that particular point, so the will is to 
be conceived of as ix)tentiaJly active in the direction in which 
its force is actually manifested upon the occasion of some 
accidental circumstance. 

3. Kant places indeterminism upon a new and different basis 
\cf. § 9. 8). The fact from which his ethics sets out is the moral 
law, the categorical imperative, wdth its peremptory demand for 
unconditional olxidieiice. A fact of this kind W'ould be un- 
intelligible, ho says, if we were not able at every moment to 
postulate the possibility of the law’s fulfilment. Since, now, 
the universal rule of causal connection in the world of exjierience 
renders any such absolute possibility inconceivable, we must 
hold that the requirements of freedom are realised in tlie world 
of the transcendent, of the thing-in-itself. In other words, 
the will, in itself, is free \ but the will as phenomenon (iis 
object of experience) is woven into the inviolable network oi 
cause and eflect. Sclio|xinhauer hsis framed a very siniilai 
theory. He, too, takes hLs sUvnd ujkdii the tlistinction between 
phenomena, with their limitations of space, time and causality, 
and the invisible, inconceivable world of things in themselves, 
lie dates the freedom of the will, how'ever, from the moment 
of the first decision taken by the develoj)ing indi^'itlual. The 
character of the individual is thereby determined for all succeed- 
ing time : his actions proceed from the empiriciil causality of an 
unchangeable character. lierbart, on the other hand, declares 
tliat <letcrmiiiLsm is the only tenable position, smce no other 
admits of any ordered system of human education, or jjrcvents 
the dissolution of all things into arbitrariness ami unreason, 
Lotze, however, returns to indeterminism. Wo cannot s])cak 
of a moral judgment of human actions, of accounhibility and 
responsibility, unlos«> wc ussuiuo a ireedoiu of the wilL h'lecdoia 
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is an inexplicable fact : b\it we must and can prove that it ii 
harmonisirble with tlio empirical connection of cause and effect. 
Determinism is the dominant theory in the psychology, meta- 
physics and ethics of the present day, although indeterminism 
still holds its o^sti in criminal jurisprudence, theological dogmatics 
and popular opinion. 

4. The problem of the freedom of the will can be considered 
under three different aspects : metaphysical, psychological and 
ethical. AVe must note, in the first place, that no one would have 
thought of proposing any such exception to the general law of 
causal connection if definite facts of the moral life had not seemed 
to demand it. For the metaphysical considerations upon which 
indeterminism is based are both preciirious and inadequate. 
Metaphysicians aifirm and attempt to prove the possibility of 
freedom, but that is all: and the way in winch that is done is 
neither scientifically nor logically satisfactory. They either call 
metaphors to their assistance, or posit two continsting worlds, — a 
sphere of ijhenoinena and a sphere of things in themselves, 
hreedom lies beyond the borders of knowledge or demonstration. 
It would not bo freedom, in the true sense of the word, if it were 
necessarily deducible from given assumptions, or could be brought 
within the scope of some more general uniformity. The argument 
Ls sometimes urged that necessity is simply a product of our 
understanding, of that by which we know the world, and that 
the world itself has no part or lot in it. The reply is that it is 
impossible to say anything of the things that exist independently 
of our apprehension or estimation. Either we dispense with any 
kind of positive definition of things in themselves: in which case 
wo leave no room for Ireedom j or wo look upon them as knowablo: 
in which case an uniformity of connection among them is inevit- 
able. Moreover, this antithesis of phenomenon and thing-in-itself 
can never justify freedom in the special sense of freedom of the 
will • and it is only with this that the moralist and the meta- 
physician who has entered his service are concerned : they care 
nothing for a freedom which should be shared by all things alikOi 
the failing sleue as well as the choosing will. 
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Nor is tlio case veiy different with the jis^yrliological ar<:^jment 3 
for indeterminism. The fact from wliich the psychological 
theory sets out is that of choice between various actions ^vhich 
appear equally possible. Eut introspection often shows that there 
was really a quite definite reason wliy the particular motive should 
prove effectual ; and we are but foUow'ing an accepted scientific 
plan if, in cases where perception or memory is not conscious of 
this preponderance of definite reasons, w'e nevertheless infer by 
analogy that the reason.s must have been there. 

5. Our internal experience is throughout of so fragmentary 
a character that this inference does not really present the letist 
difficulty. A\Tiat wo ordinarily call ‘ character,’ is not a sum 
of clearly analysable processes, but a force in which the entire 
course of an individual development is concentrated. The little 
of it that comes to the surface of consciousness hartlly helps 
us even to guess at its full wealth of contents and energy. ^Vnd 
the incongruity thus shown to exist between internal experience 
and its substrate is further evidenced by {mother undeniable fact 
of our mental life, viz., its high degree of independence of 
external or accidental inllueiices. The simplest insUmce of our 
power to resist the constraint of the external world is that of 
following and holding by the attention a contents in itself weak 
and inconsiderable, despite the presence of other and far stronger 
stimuli. The scholar’s absorption in mental work, ami the poet’s 
engagement in artistic production, close the door of consciousness, 
so that external occurrences of incompartibl v greater inttuisity 
may appeal in vain for notice. Fatalism entirely overlooks these 
facts ; and determinism is not inclined, {is a rule, to give them the 
emj)hasis that they deserve. They are clear evidence of freedom in 
the sense of independence of extermil inlluences. At the same time, 
this freedom is evidently not identical with the freedom affirmed by 
indeterminism. This freedom shows itself in cases where there can 
be no question whatsoever of a leg:il or ethiciil judgment (e.f/., 
in animaLs) * and it cerUiirdy never means independence of ;vU 
reasoiLs. On the other Inxnd, it is this freedom that w© Imv© 
m III ind when we say that it is the tiusk of refiectiou or reason to 
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direct the volition and action of mankind. Experience shows 
that the conU^l of external circumstance extends over a wide 
range of conduct, though its limits are very different in different 
individuals ; so that wo cannot entertain any doubt as to the 
possibility of ‘ free ’ decisions in this empirical meaning of 
‘freedom.’ Where a special interest or feeling of value is 
present to enhance the strength of the subjective motives, they 
may be regarded, under normal psychological conditions, as practi- 
cally irresistible. 

6. The ethical judgments which indeterminism invokes are the 
judgments of merit and guilt {cf. § 9. 11). The resolution of the 
good \vill, which might have resolved differently, is meritorious ; 
tlie resolution of the bad will, which might have resolved 
differently, is blameworthy. In both cases it is the addition 
“ which might have resolved differently ” that contains the 
characteristic assmnption of freedom : the predicates ‘ good ’ 
and ‘ bad,’ which simply express a qii4xliiy of will, have nothing 
to do with the question at issue. AVo can speak of actions as 
good or bad without being obliged to assume that they are 
undetermined. We desire to lay the greater emphasis upon this 
fact since, in our owm opinion, the two attributes represent the two 
extremes of moral value. The consideration of different possibili- 
ties always presupposes a certain internal struggle ; and we would 
not aw’aixi the palm of highest morality to him who can only 
bring himself to good resolve by victory over rival tendencies, 
leather is a noble simplicity of goodness, that seems the necessary 
outgrowth of the inward nature, the highest go:d of morality in 
man. W e may suppose, too, that the gootliiess which springs into 
being w'ithout struggle against baseness or indifference loses 
nothing of its inherent force, whereas a meritorious deed always 
implies a loss of moral energy. On the other hand, the ideas of 
merit and guilt give us our sole means of estimating the intensity 
of the moral w'ill ; and lx)th in daily life and in the court of 
the degree of criminal or virtuous endeavour is judged by 
the quality, number anil strength of the motives opposing a 
determiuato voluntary action. The signiticance of the two con- 
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cepts in this connection is generally overlooked; as a matter of 
fact, it makes them very important factors in moral appreciation. 

7 . Indeterminism, however, lays stress upon the statement that 
the agent might liave decided otherwise tlian he did, and appeiils 
to the old definition of necessity, which says that that is necessary 
whose opposite is impoGsible. If, now, something else than what 
actually hap|>ened was possible, the event caimot bo called neces- 
sary ; and as we are not able to conceive of causal connection 
without this attitude of necessity, cannot cither have l>een causally 
conditioned. The reply is that the idea of iiossibUity does not in 
any way contradict tlio idea of necessity, and that consequently 
the definition of necessity formulated by Ch. Wolff cannot bo 
universally valid. A thing is ‘ possible * when certain, but not 
all, of its conditions are reahsed, and wlien not it alone, but many 
other things are dependent upon those particular conditions. Thus 
an occurrence is not unequivocally determined by the enumeration 
Sif its general conditions. Wo must know other ‘ special ’ con- 
ditions besides, if we are to be able to say tliat just this and 
nothing else will take place. Hence the necessity of one particu- 
lar process is perfectly compatible with the possibility of various 
other processes. For to say that other events are possible is 
simply to abstract in tliought from tlie special conditions by 
which tliat whicli actually occurs is adequately and unambiguously 
• explained. A thing can only bo declared impossible when no 
single condition of its appearance is present. We can therefore 
(and inles are given for it in the logics) argue from a fact to its 

possibility, and from the necessity of a fact to its reality,- which, 

of course, includes possibility and a great deal more. On the 
other hand, it would be quite wrong to deduce any kind of 
impossibility — say, the impossibility of the opposite — from a 
necessity. We are, on the contrary (to return to our special 
question) fully justified in maintaining tlie iiossibility of a 
dificrent action from that actually performed, since every process 
of clioice points to conditions (motives) which, if tliey had been 
present alone or in greater strength, would undoubtedly have 
diverted the activity into a difi'eront chaimeh 
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8. The conclusion of this logical argument is, then, that the 
moral judgments, which are concentrated, so to speak, in the 
ideas of merit and guilt, are entirely compatible with the full 
determination of the resolves actually taken by the wilh Those 
who know anything of the complexity of the psychophysical factors 
concerned in voluntary action will readily admit that our bodily 
and mental organisation contains the possibility of very various 
actions indeed. Moreover, the fact of choice proves to superfluity 
that we can aim at a great variety of ends. It is, therefore, 
impossible to dispute the validity of the assertion that the agent 
might have acted otherwise tlian he did. The same result follows 
from the ideas, more imporkint in law than in ethics, of responsi- 
bility and accountability. That every man is the doer of his own 
deeds, and, a normal constitution presupposed, has a much greatei 
share than accidental external circumstances in the performance of 
an action, is a truth that we may gather, without need of further 
explanation or confirmation, from the preceding discussion. The 
freedom, i.e.y whicli the judge attributes to the criminal, is not the 
freedom of indeterminism, but independence of external deter- 
minants to action, and a mind in winch considerations of the 
imj)ortance of the law of the state or of morality have free play 
and full force. If any other kind of freedom were intended, it 
would be absurd to try and determine the age of responsibility , 
and if the will were unconditioned, it couhl not be aflected by 
intoxication and insanity, which are univcrsirlly regarded as 
lessening the gravity of an ofreuce, and as relieving the agent of 
accountability. On the other hand, the assumption of an unmotived 
and unregulated resolve does away with any kind of stability or 
continuity in internal development or in the relations of a man to 
his fellows. Indeterminism really aims a blow at the monil and 
legal judgment of mankind. 

9. Lastly, no support can be found for indeterminism in the 
denial of a strict psychical causality (cf. § 18. 4). For tins does 
not mean that tliero is no uniformity at all in the spViero of niiiidf 
it docs not mean, therefore, that tlie choosing will is unconditioned. 
Lhe psychologist defends his practice of using certain pliysiciJ 
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processes as an aid to a scientific knowledge of the mental life by 
asserting that a direct causal connection among the phenomena of 
consciousness cannot bo demonstrated. Thus the power of tlio 
will to resist the encroachment of accidental stimuli, even when 
intensive {cf. §21. 5), — an undeniable fact of experience, — would 
remain completely inexplicable if wo should insist on looking 
to introspection alone to furnish us with a means of explanation. 
For ethics and criminal law, however, it is entirely indillerent 
w^hether the fact be referred exclusively to definite conscious 
processes, or also to something unconscious, something given in 
the psychophysical organisation, behind conscious processes. The 
denial of a special jjsychical causality is, therefore, of no im- 
portance whatever for the question of tlie freedom of the will. 
On the other hand, Leibniz is undoubtedly right when he jK>iuts 
out the difTerence between mechanical constraint and psychical 
motivisation. The ])rocess of choice and our independence of 
external determinants to action show little trace indeed of the 
uniformity and simplicity of the causal connection as posited by 
mechanism (cf. § 20). 
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§ 22 . The Theological Schools in Metaphysics. 


1. ^letapliysicians are also divided into hostile camps by their 
attitude toward the questions connected with the idea of God. The 
theories whose philosophical as 2 )ect we have hero to consider are 
those of theism, deism, pantheism and atheistn. The fii'st three, 
wliich make Ure idea of God positive, are included under th»* 
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general name of mcoiotheitnn. In the history of religion we meet 
with other forms of belief, such as feiichism and polytheism; but 
these have never found support or representation in a philosophical 
metaphysics, and so need not be discussed in the present connec- 
tion. Certain minor divisions may bo distinguished, however, 
within the four principal schools, and especially under the 
somewhat vague rubric of pantheism. 

The various theological beliefs are pretty closely related to the 
more general metaphysical theories (§ 14, 3). Theism ordinarily 
goes along with spiritualism and dualism ; pantheism has an 
affinity to monism ; and atheism is a natural consequence of 
materialism. The theist is, of course, always teleologist as well 
It is clear even from this summary description that deism is 
the most colourless view of all ; it harmonises with the greatest 
number of general theories. Practically, it is equivalent to 
atheism. For if we merely postulate a divine being to serve 
as the final cause of the world, we cannot take up any religious 
or ethical attitude to him, except that of an indefinite reverence. 
Theism and pantheism, on the other hand, rarely receive detailed 
treatment within the limits of theoretical philosophy. They 
acquire their real meaning from the moral attributes wliich are 
predicated of the divine being as highest ethical ideal, and from 
the religious attitude of veneration, woi-ship, etc., which mankind 
takes up towards it. 

2. Theism is the belief wliich has the longest list of names 
attached to it in the history of philosophy. To mention only the 
greatest, Plato and Aristotle among the ancients, and Descartes, 
Leibniz, Kant, llerbart and Lotze among the moderns, all repre- 
sent some form of theistic metaph 3 'sics. The common element 
in all the different sj^stems is the conception of a pemonal being, 
who is the cause of the world and the director of its course in 
time. Where attemj)ts have been made to formulate a more 
definite idea of the qualities of this being, they have always 
arisen from some practical religious interest. Thus we are 
accustomed to speak of God as all-powerful, all-wise and all-good ; 
but the last attribute is, really, entirely foreign to theoretical 
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philosophy. Tlie two other pretliciites raay, however, be looked 
upon as postulates of metaphysical knowledge, since they indicate 
characteristics which must be present if the being who Ls charac- 
terised is to be judged adequate to his task in the universe. 
The emphasis laid by certain writers — Clir. U. Weisse (t 18GG), 
II. Ulrici (I 1881), and J. II. Fichte (f 1879) — -upon the part 
played by ethics in the construction of a theistic metaphysics has 
won for their doctrine the name of ethical theism. The arguments 
upon which a given theism is based are, naturally, dependent upor. 
the special metaphysical views of its author. They are not the 
same for Plato as for Aristotle, for Descartes as for Leibniz, for 
Xant as for Herbart or Lotze. 

It is usual to bring together the principal arguments for theism 
urged by the different philosophers under the title of ‘ proofs of 
the existence of God.’ Wo may distinguish an ontological, a 
tosmological, a teleological (physico-thcological), a logical aud a 
moral proof. Another proof ordinarily added to tlie list — the 
proof e consensu gentium — need not bo considered here, as it 
is valid only from the point of view of deism. There is, however, 
hardly a single one of the remaining five, with the exception of 
the moral proof, that applies exclusively to theism ; they serve the 
cause of deism and pantheism every whit as well. 

3. (1) The various forms of the ontological proof need not bo 
separately discussed here. They all reduce, in essentials, to an 
inference of existence from idea. One form, e.g.^ starts out from 
the idea of God as the eiis perfectissimum^ aud then argues that 
absolute perfection is not compatible with non-existence. 
Existence, t.e., is a necessary attribute of the idea of an all- 
perfect being. Descartes anti Leibniz arc fully agreed upon this 
view. True, I>eibniz declares, as against Descartes, that the fimt 
thing to do is to prove the idea of a most real or most perfect- 
being to be free from all inherent contradiction \ but this does not 
touch the essential part of the argument. If tlie idea is free from 
contradiction, t.e., possible, the reality of the object which it 
designates follows just as necessarily for him as for Descartes. 

The pre-Kantian philosophers of the eighteenth century (Crusius. 
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e.g.f in Germany and lluiuc in England) raised valid objections to 
the ontological argument. Kant, wliose criticism of the proofs of 
the existence of God has won him the title of ‘ the all-destroyer, 
simply put these objections in more comprehensive form, giving 
them a general epistemological reference. Existence, he says, is 
never one attribute of an idea along with others. It is a predicate 
which we can apply only to objects of possible experience or 
perception, and does not add any new determination to the idea of 
those objects. There is, therefore, no difference between the 
possible and the actual in the sense that the conceptual contents 
of the former lack one attribute (the ccmplementum possibilitatis) 
which attaches to that of the former ; conceptually considered, the 
two are exactly alike. Hence wo may argue without more ado 
from the possibility of an idea to its existence, but not to the 
reality or existence of the object that corresponds to it. 

4. Hegel gave a ]>eculiar turn to the ontological proof. The 
absolute being at once idea and existence, it follows as a matter of 
course that the thought of God has its real counterpart. As thus 
formulated, the validity of the ontological argument stands and 
falls with the validity of the Hegelian principle of panlogLsm. 
And unfortunately that principle is wrong. Lotze adduces a 
logical consideration, which, though he does not regard it as 
constituting an actual proof, follows a lino of thought similar to 
that of the ontological argument. If the gi'catest did not exists 
he says, the greatest would not exist ; and it is inconceivable that 
the greatest thing conceivable should not exist. Persuasive as the 
word-pla}'^ is, however, we need not spend time to show that it docs 
not take us beyond the circle of our own thoughts or of the 
conceivable : it does not demonstrate existence. Closely akin to 
the ontological argument is Descartes’ view that our thought can 
give rise only to what is adequate to us or it. But this always 
wears the character of finitude, limitation, imperfection. If, now, 
we form the idea of an infinite, perfect being, the idea cannot be 
a product of our own thinking, but must issue from a reality 
which corresponds to it. And the truth of God then becomes, in 
its turn, the warrant for the truth of our thought. 
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(2) Kelatcd to this, again, is the logical proof ofl'ered hy Tren- 
deleiiburg (f 1872). Human thought knows itself as finite 
thought, but still strives to surmount every barrier. It knows 
itself dependent upon things, yet proceeds as if they were 
determinable by it alone. This assurance would be self-contra- 
dictory, if truth were not postulated in the real, or conceivability 
in things. Thought would be but the play of chance or the bold- 
ness of despair, if God, the truth, were not the common source 
and the band of union between thought and things. Here, too, it 
is not diflicult to see where the spring is made from conceivability 
or truth to its objective guarantee in a true l)eing. It would 
really be much more correct to say : since all human understanding 
and knowledge are adapted only to the given or the properties of 
the given, they can find natural and legitimate application only 
within tlie limits of the given. If we seek to go beyond these 
limits, we may come to new words and definitions, but cannot 
come to a larger measure of understanding. 

5. (3) The cosmologies proof argues from the fact that the 
world exists to a final cause of the world, in order to avoid the 
assumption of the eternity of matter or motion. Aristotle found 
^ f'ypical expression for this proof in liis deinand for a jyrimum 
viovens ; and Plato liad previously emphasised the creative activity 
of God. The proof constantly recurs in modern pliilosophy, 
though no new reasons are adduced in support of it. The search 
for causes brings to light more and more remote conditions of the 
course of the universe. Then, fmally, our knowledge of things 
comes to a standstill ; we are face to face with something which 
cannot be explained. Hut facts which cannot bo deduced from 
other facts bear the stamp of chance or accident \ipoii them. If, 
then, we assert that matter and its movements cannot 1 x 3 further 
explained, we have reached in them a fact which is in the air, so 
to say, — a fact wliich is causeless. And if we further attemi>t to 
remove this last fact from the realm of chance, wc arc led to the 
assumption of a being who can be defined Jis creator of the world, 
cciuna absolute intellect, etc. 

(a) '1 Ilia proof, too, received very thorougli refutation at the 
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hands of Kant. Causality, lie says, is a category applicable only 
to phenomena, to the empirically possible. It cannot carry us 
beyond the range of given fact, to a transcendent cause of the 
world. Furthermore, although the idea of chance is valid for the 
individual fact of experience, it does not follow from this that the 
W'hole universe may be regarded as a mere accident, w'hich must 
have its necessary cause in a being outside of itself. 

(i) It is also to be noted that the cosmological proof does not 
furnish any argument for theism, but rather suggests a simple 
deism. Theoretically, too, nothing is gained for knowledge by 
this step beyond the last given fact of the universe. Wliethor we 
stop short at the eternity of matter and motion, or regard both 
as the work of a divine being, is indifferent for theory ; for an 
actual derivation of the world from the creative activity of God 
would seem to be impossible, and liis definition as causa sui gives 
our thought a purely arbitrary resting-place. 

(c) But, finally, the ceaseless advance of causal enquiry into the 
conditions of the given points merely to the observance of a 
regulative principle (§4. 3), by which we are forbidden to pause 
here or there in our search, and taught to regard every resting- 
place as provisional, a place to recruit our strength for still further 
investigation. 

6. (4) The teleological proof argues from the purposive arrange- 
ment of the univeise or of nature to a creator who frames and 
realises purposes. And since purposes admit of empirical demon- 
stration only as ideas in a mind, this creator must be further 
conceived of as intellect. The teleological proof appears in ancient 
pliilosophy, and is declared by Kant to bo at once the clearest of 
all and the worthiest of consideration. It also furnished llerbart 
M’ith the starting-point for his discussions in the field of the 
philosophy of religion. But, like the two preceiUng, it must be 
judged to be inadequate. In tlio first place, as Kant shows, we 
can argue from it only to an architect, a plaimer of the universe j 
for the pur{x>sivcness of nature is manifested in its form, not in its 
contents. Secondly, Kant says, the teleological hypothesis is a 
subjective, regulative principle, and cannot be employed for 
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traiiscendent conclusions. Lastly, it is doubtful {r,f. § 20 . 7 ) 
^vllethe^ we may interpret a teleological theory to mean that 
an intellect furnished with purposive ideas is the necessary pre- 
supposition of an explanation of the world. Empirically, it is 
only the phenomena of life that suggest the idea of a purposive 
arrangement of parts and functions ; the teleological proof, on the 
other hand, regards the whole of nature as a system of purposes. 
Here again, then, we cannot really speak of a ‘ proof.’ 

It lias sometimes been urged that although no one of these 
arguments is sulficient in itself, nevertlieless, all taken together 
deserve the title of proof. The plea does not hold, if only for the 
reason that the ‘ proofs ’ are by no means independent, but (as 
Kant pointed out) really presuppose one another. The cosmo- 
logical proof refers back to the ontological, and the teleological 
to both the others. And if the foundation is insecure, that which 


is built upon the foundation must surely bo insecure also. 

7 . (5) The moral proof of the existence of God argues either 
from the existence of an absolute moral law to a lawgiver, or 
from the incongruity of virtue and liappiness to an all-good and 
all-powerful being who is able to harmonise them. But (u) the fact 
of an absolute moral law is by no means assured or universally 
valid ; and {IS) attempts have been made of late, and made with 
success, to explain moral norms from an evolutionary standpoint. 
Either of these objections is sufricient to rob the inference of a 


jjersonal lawgiver of any binding force that it may seem to 
possess. In any event, however, the empirical incongruity be- 
tween an existence in accordance with moral requirements and 
a life which completely satisfies the desires of the individual 
cannot be regarded as an adequate reason for the postulate of 
a divine justice, l^or (u) the argument simply implies a wish 
to see virtue rewarde^l with all the good things of life \ and there 
have been times when tire one certain indication of moral character 
has been found in the avoidance of ‘ happiness, in contempt of 
these same good things, ^loreover, {b) the inference involves a tvNO- 
fold transcendence. The proposed reconciliation requires not only 
a personal God, but the luniiortality of the ludiviilu.d as well. 
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The result of all this discussion, then, is entirely negative. No 
one of the five ‘ proofs ' of the existence of God deserves its 
title ; and the five together accomplish no more than each can do 
alone. On the other hand, nothing that we have said touches 
the question of the possibility of the ideas which culminate in 
theism, and of the praciical interests which may lead to a theistic 
hypothesis, altliough they neither possess nor need to possess any 
theoretical validity. Theism did not grow up on the soil of a 
theoretical metaphysics, but had its source in religious motives, 
and as a theory of the universe has always been shaped by 
religious ideas. And no religion has allowed the demand for an 
explanation of the world to detennine its theistic theory. 

8. The first beginnings of deisvi can bo traced back to Ilerbert 
of Cherbury (f 1648), He wished to win recognition for a 
natural religion, a religion demanded and justified by reason, as 
contradistinguished from the liistorical religion that had authority 
for its foundation. No religion can lay claim to these titles unless 
it has found universal acceptance (by the consejisxts omnuiin). The 
concept of religion — that is, the common element in all its fonns 
— is made the criterion of its truth. The contents of the ideas 
thus obtained are set forth by the author in five propositions, 
which are declared to be truly catholic, i.e., xinivei-sally valid 
principles. They affirm the existence of a supreme lieing, and the 
duty of worshipping him ; assert that virtue and piet}' are the 
most important parts of the ctiUus dimnns ; accept the ideas of 
repentance and retribution ; and profess expectation of reward 
and punishment in a future life. The founder of deism also held 
the strange belief, which persisted even into the eighteenth 
century, that primitive religion embodied this pure universal idea, 
and that the specific cliaracters of the historical religions have 
come into being through the cunning and deception of individual 
men. 

Deism was made much more definite by John Locke. He 
denied that there was any univeisal agreement as to tlie idea 
and worshij) of a divine being, and exjdained the concept of 
deity as fonued by tlm combinatiou iiid enlianceuient of the 
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most estimable qualities of man. He based the existence of 
God upon the cosmological argument. The principal repre- 

sentatives of deism after I^ocke were J. Toland {cf. § IG. 2) 
and M. Tindal. From theii time on it also found adherents 

in France and Germany. F. ^I. A. de Voltaire (f 1778) and 
II. S. Keiinarus (f 1768) may be regarded as its most prominent 
exponents in the two countries. 

F)eism, which Inrs found enthusiastic disciples in our own 
century Thomas liuckle, f 1802), rests in part upon the 

same arguments as theism. God is a transcendent Ixjing, supra- 
mundane, the creator of the univei'se : but he has ordered 
everything so well that any later interference in the coume 
of events is not only unnecessary, but would seem to be in- 
compatible with his dignity. There can bo no doubt that, 
practically regarded, deism comes very near to atheism ; for a 
personal attitude to a being who docs not interfere in the 

course of the world can manifest itself only in quite general 
forms of veneration. iJeism can no more be proven than 

theism, and the disadvantage under wliich it labours in con- 
sequence of its j>ractical linfruitfulness lias been the most 
important factor in its gradual disappeamnee. The world, it 
says, would be badl}' made, and God not a perfect being, if 
he were obliged constantly to devote himself to the control 
and improvement of tlie course of events. Naturally, it is 
esjiecially hostile to miracles. But if the deist were consistent 
in his idea of God — whom he endows with attributes which are 
but faintly shadowed forth in man — he would have to confess 
that ho can know absolutely notliing of God’s purj^oses and 
intentions in the creation of the world, or of what is compatible 


or inconqiatible Avith his dignity. 

9. Pantheimn^ on the other hand, is very widely held at the 
present day. It is the form of theology which ap[)eals most 
strongly to the scientific adherents of monism (§ 19. 1). lienee, 
in view of the great variety of opinions included under the 
title of monism, we shall be apt to infer a corresponding 


diversity of pantheistic theories. We ma^, as a maiter of fact., 
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distinguish between particulcLr and universal pantheism, basing 
tlie distinction upon the difTerent contents of the idea of God. 
XJniversal pantlicism identifies the idea of God with that of 
the all, of the universe, . witliout any further specification. 
Particular pantheism lays emphasis upon some definite aspect 
or attribute of the all, and of its connection with the idea 
of God. Thus the materialists who aliirm the unity of God 
and the ^vorld hold a naturalistic pantheism, f.e., a pantheism 
which reganls external nature €is the equivalent of the idea 
of God. The Stoics look upon the inner being of the world 
or the world -soul as God : theirs is a spiritualistic pantheism. 
J, G. Fichte’s system, again, is an ethical pantheism ; for him 
the moral order that runs through the universe represents the 
divine being. Hegel’s belief that the absolute idea reflects the 
being of God is a logical pantheism. K. Chr. Fr. Krause 
(c/. § 9. 12) has tried to reconcile theism and pantheism in a 
panentheism^ which places God at once above the world and in 
the world. And so on : the list does not by any means include 
all the diflerent forms that pantheism has taken. Monism seems 
to owe its special attractiveness to a sort of kaleidoscopic variety ; 
and the confused multifonnity of pantheism is surely one of the 
chief reasons that it has foiuid so many supporters in an ago 
averse as the present is to keen and accurate thought. 


10. XJniversal pantheism has found historical expression in^two 
principal forms : in the philosophy of the Eleatics and of Spinoza. 
Xenophanes and Parmenides identify existence with the idea of 
God ; and as there is nothing outside of or beyond existence, God 
is the universe, vind Spinoza docs not hesitate to speak (as 
Giordano Bruno spoke before him : cf. § 17. 2) of deus sive natura. 
He distinguishes a 7 uxiura naiurans and a natura naturata as two 


sides or aspects of this single nature. God is the creative 
principle, and the world the created, passive. — Universal pantheism 
is also found, more or less explicit, in treatises upon aesthetics and 
the philosophy of religion. The positive sensations or feelings 
w'hich arise in consciousness when one is lost in contemplation of 
uaLore or of a work of art aie inLcipietcd as a resignation of sell 
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to tho universe, a renunciation of i>ersonality, the merging of the 
individual in his environment, so that he ceases, as it were, to be 
an individual, and becomes simply a part of the world. Tho 
frame of mind is wholesome enough, no doubt ; but it does not 
furnish a sufficient reason for the acceptance of pantheistic 
doctrines. Atheism and theism are perfectly well able to explain 
the appearance of the sensations and feelings in question. 

But this apart, pantheism has no better arguments to offer in 
defence of its position than theism liad. We need not criticLse 
what it has to say in deUiil, since the objections tbat we raised 
against tlie closely related tlieory of monism {cj. § 19) J^pp^y ^'dth 
very little change in the present connection. From the point of 
view of practical needs and interests, i)antheism is far less satis- 
factory than theism ; we cannot conceive of a personal, monil, or 
religious relation to the universe or an aspect of it, except in 
a very confused and fanciful way. 

11. Tlie final outcome of our discussion seems, then, to be a 
rejection of all the jiroofs for the existence of God, z.e., an 
atheism. But we have merely wished to show that the necessity 
of the idea of God cannot be demonstrated liy any theoretical 
argument, and that tliere is nothing in scientific investigation that 
necessarily takes us to it. It does not follow that there are no 
other reasons for rounding off our tlieory of the universe by a 
theological concept. Ami, as a matter of fact, all those who 
have included a positive definition of God within the limits of 
their jihilosophical system liave laid the main emjihasis upon tlio 
religious or ethical consequences which follow from it. Atheisnr, 
as set forth by L. Feuerbach (f 1872) or by K. Duhring, is 
theoretically incontroveHible. But its inability to satisfy man- 
kind, with all their ideals of moral conduct and all their religious 
needs, is reason enough for transcending or supplementing the 
powerlessness of tlieory to cope witli it. And, after all, even when 
metaj)hysics has demonstrated or admitted that a particular 
theology caiuiot be proven, it has still a not unimportant task to 
perform : it must show the possibility of combining a theological 
hyj Mjthesis with all that we know of the universe from olliei 
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sources. That is a sorry kind of book-keeping which sets down 
the items of belief upon one page and the items of knowledge on 
the other, and never comes to any settlement or adjustment of the 
tw’o. And we shall not break free of it till we have brought the 
assumptions or requirements of our moral and religious life into 
liarmony wdth the results of theoretical knowledge. It is natural 
that the attempts at reconciliation, past and present, should occupy 
themselves for the most part with theistic doctrine : theism is the 
form of theology that accords Ixjst with our practical interests. 

Liteuatcue. 

J. H. Fichte, Die tlicistische Weltansidd und ihre Berechtigung. 1873, 

A. Drews, Die deuteche Speculation seit Kant mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf das JVesen des AbsoltUen und die PersdnlicJikeit Gottes. 2 vols., 1893. 
2nd ed., 1895. (The various philosophers are criticised from the 
standpoint of E. von Hartmann. The statement of their views is 
not always objective and just). 

Cf. also the liteiature cited under § 11 (the philosophy of religion). 

§ 23 . T/ie Psychological Schools in Metaphysics, 

1. In the most recent works on psychology we find a tw’ofold 
antithesis of metaphysical theories. On the one hand there is 
difl'erence of opinion as to the nature of mind. The theory of 
substantiality posits a substance underlying the individual mental 
processes ; the theory of actuality gives the name of mind to the 
sum total of mental j>rocesses themselves, as actually and imme* 
diately given in experience. In the second place there is difference 
of opinion as to the essenti.al quality of the ‘ psychical.* Intelleo 
tualism asserts that the intellectual processes of perception, idea, 
thought, are the source or foundation of all the others. Voluntarism 
declares, on the contrary, that the phenomena of will, t.e., impulses, 
passions, emotions, feelings, are the determining and primary 
elements of our inner experience. 

The first attribute of mind-suhstanc£ is the first attribute of 
substance in general, — sUbility, All the various ‘stiitcs’ of 
mind are phenomena or accidents of the permanent substance. 
Secondly, the existence cf the uiind-substiince is self-coustituLed 
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independent of other existences. It stands in reciprocal relation 
to them, but can return, so to speak, of its omi initiative, anything 
that it suffers at their hands. Thirdly, the mind-subst;ince is 
indestructible, and consequently immortal. Fourthly, it is often 
defined as a simple existence, t.e., as something not compounded 
of parts, and therefore indivisible, unextended and immaterial ; 
and also as something whose peculiar and intrinsic quality is 
incompatible with any kind of multiplicity. As against all this, 
the actuaLiiy theory affirms that the unitary connection of actual 
mental processes forming our experience at a particular moment is 
the mind, and that wo have no right to si>eak of a veliicle of the 
separate phenomena of feeling, tliinking, willing, etc., if w© mean 
anything more than just this interweaving of tliem into a single 
general whole. 

2. Descartes is the real founder of the theory of substantiality. 
Ancient philosophy identified the mind with the vital principle, 
and tliereforo did not draw so sharp a distinction between the 
material and the psychical. It was not till Descartes separated 
tliinking substance from extended substance (c/. § 18. 2) that the 
idea of a mind-substance took clear and definite form. It recurs 
in Leibniz, but in a different dress {cf. § 17. 1, 2). The mind 
is there a monad, and stands in close connection with the many 
other monads that make up its body. These two views dominated 
the psychology of tlie eighteenth century. The notion that mind 
is a substance, and, as such, immortal and self-constituted, had 
been so completely assimilated by the general consciousness of the 
period, that it needed all the force of Kant’s criticism to bring the 
transcendence of the theory into clear light. Among the meta- 
physicians of more recent times Ilerbart and Lotze are adherents 
of substantiality. Ilerbart makes the mind a real, the simple 
quality of which Ave do not know \ our experiences, the ideas that 
cross the tlireshold of consciousness, are the efforts whereby this 
real preserves itself in its interaction Avith other existences 
{cf, § 17. 3). Lotze says: “The fact of the unity of conscious- 
ness is also eo ipso the fact of tlie existence of a substance.” 
Every mind, liowever is “ that which it gives itself out to be : 
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an unity that lives iu definite ideas, feelings and efforts.” Mind 
substance, that is, is not u mysterious essence bcliind the rich 
contents of our inner experience, but the unification of the inner 
experience. Here Lotze’s view approaches very nearly to the 
theory of actuality, differing from it in little more than name. 

3. The theory of actuality occupies a much less important place 
in the history of philosophy. It is only quite recently that 
actuality has been explicitly opposed to substantiality. We may 
trace its first beginnings in Hume's doctrine that there is no 
occasion to hypostatise an individual psychical being; indeed, 
that the idea of a mental substance is wholly inconceivable, and 
the self or mind to be regarded simply as a bundle or aggregate of 
percej)tions. In our own time the theory of actuality has been 
carefully worked out and elaborately explained by Wundt (who 
gave it its name) and Paulsen. Tlie constructive part of it takes 
tlio form of a criticism of the opposing view. This is legitimate, 
since actuality affirms nothing but what is already given in 
experience : it does not constitute a metapliysics, m the strict 
sense of the term ; whereas substantiality is really a metaphysics 
of psychology, criticism or rejection of which would seem to lead 
at once to the acceptance of the rival, empirical view. In what 
follows we have brought together the various points made by 
Wundt and Paulsen against substantiality. We add brief 
metacritical remarks, the gist of which is that the severity with 
which substantiality has been handled is very far from being 
deserved. The first four paragraplis refer to Paulsen, the last 
three to Wundt. 

(1) A mind-substance, we are told, is not an object of per- 
ception. How of this there can be no doubt : but then the atoms 
Ciinnot either be perceived, and the unconscious processes which 
Paulsen does not hesitate to accept never come within the range 
of possible experience. True, it might be replied that though the 
atoms are not perceptible, still, complexes of atoms are ; and the 
simple which gives rise to the complex must natumlly be conceived 
of as equally existent. But in the case of mind, precisely the 
reverse might hold. Uere it is the elements that are open to 
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observation, the sensations and feelings that are experienced j tlio 
substiintial unity which is required to make tlie connection of 

all these elements intelligible might lie outside of the field of 
perception. 

4. (2) We are told, again, that no idea can be formed of the 
connection between the mind-substance and the psychical pro- 
cesses of experience. But neither can an idea be formed of the 
connection between psychical and physical phenomena which is 
assumed by monism. I^Ioreover, l^aulsen defines the mind as 
“the multiplicity of mental i)rocesses brouglit togetlier in some 
inexplicable way to form a unity.” So that the theory of actuality 
cannot, for its part, help us to understand tlie connection between 
the whole of mind and the individual nientil elements. 

(3) We are told, once more, that the attributes of a mind- 
substance consist simply of negations. But self-constitution and 
stability are not negative predicates. And on the other hand the 
properties attributed to matter (with the exception of the empirical 
relations of bodies to one another) are in great part of a purely 
negative cliaracter. 

(4) The theory of substantiality declares that the occurrence 

of mere acts or functions in the absence of any vehicle or 
substrate is inconceivable. The theory of actuality replies that 
the difficulty disappears wlieii we remember that a mental act, 
e.y., a feeling, never occurs aJoiie, but always in connection with 
a whole mental life. As if a number of acts could serve as the 
substrate of eacli individual act in the number ! The theory 
comes to this : that various simultaneous mental processes, 
which together simidy give us more of the same experience 
that is giv'en by each one alone, are able somcliow to acquire 
^ function in virtue of wdiich ev'ery individual jirocess 

may be related to the whole. ^"ow eitlier we hav’e hero the 
old substance idea in a changed form (and this is sim'-^estcd bv 
laul.sens ‘in some inexplicable way”), or the inconceivability 
which substantiality ascribes to actuality is left, after the ex- 
planation, just w'here it was before. ^V^e may note that the 
question has been raised, in this connection, whetiior the min d. 
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suWnce itself would not need a furtlier support or substrate. 

It is answered by a reference to the attribute of self-dependence 
or self-constitution, which has always been involved m the idea 

of subtantiality. . , , 

5. (5) We are told, further, that the distinction of phenomenon 

and thing-in-itself, first drawn by Kant, and later adopted practi- 

caUy without change by Herbart, has no significance for the inner 

experience. There, we apprehend things exactly as they are, so 

that there is no reason why we should posit a mental substance to 

play the part of the thing-in-itseU, and oppose it to our particular 

psycliical experiences. Now we freely admit that the distinction 

of phenomenon and thing-in-itself has no special application in 

the sphere of psychological experience. We go farther, and 

declare that it is wrong wherever it is applied. But on the 

other hand, this distinction was not the primary, still less t 0 

only, influence in the formation of the idea of a mind-substance. 

Descartes and Leibniz spoke of mind-substance in the old days 

before Kant; and Lotze defends the theory upon quite other 

grounds. There is absolute agreement among a ivide circle of 

psychologists at the present day, that some sort of supplement 

of what we call inner experience is necessary if we are to 

obUain a definite scientific idea of its field or subject-matter. 

The assumption of unconscious psychical excitations, and the 

eudowTuent of particular psychical functions iidth properties and 

forces of which we get at most but slight indications in mtro- 

spection, come under the same heading with the hjqiothesis of a 

mind-substance : all alike are attempts to satisfy this requirement 

of a supplement or completion of the conscious inner life. To 

rule out mind-substance, and introduce in its place the idea of 

a psychophysical substance— obtained by the ascription of mental 

characteristics to material substance— is not the way to reach a 

more fruitful or better-grounded theory (c/. the previous discussion 


of § 19)* . * 4 . 1 , 

6. (6) It is said, too, that there is an inconsistency m tno 
definition of the mind-substance, which is made at once stable 
and subject to change. But no one who has adopted the theory 
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of substantiality attributes cliangeablencss to the miiul-subsbinco. 
Kvery substance has accidents, phenomena, modes of expression, 
etc., predicated of it ; and so here the changes which actually 
take place in our mental life are referred to the empirically given 
phenomena of the mind-substance. 

(7) Lastly, it is said that the hypothesis of a mind-substance is 
not even useful for holding together the facts of experience. To 
which we may reply that no metaphysical hypothesis is useful for 
that puj'pose. Metaphysical tlieory simply sui)])leineiits the results 
of scientific enquiry. Empirical psychology must, of coui*se, 
always be kept perfectly free from any admixture of the substance 
idea in its description and explanation of facts. To say that the 
mind feels, thinks, wills, etc., does not give us the least insight 
into tlie origin and mechanism of these activities. I3ut the 
philosopher who is concerned with the question of the connection 
of psychical and physical phenomena, aiul who comes to the con- 
clusion (as we did on what seemed good grounds: cj. §^1B, 19) 
that dualism furnishes him 'with the most probable answer, will 
hardly bo able to avoid recognising the independence of ps^xhical 
existence and postulating for it a substantial underlying unity 

It must be noted that our criticism of actuality does not carry 
with it a profession of faith in the rival theory of substantiality. 
But it seemed desirable to show that the objections urged against 
the latter are not by any means of the nature of constraining 
arguments, and that consequently we must concede the possiLrility 
of substantiality, after as before. 

7. The antithesis of intellectualisra and voluntarism, like that 
of substantiality and actuality, did not become precise and explicit 
until quite recently. There is no trace of it in ancient philosoj)hy, 
as no attempt was there made to reduce the properties of the mind 
to a single essential function. Here, as before, the fii'st impulse 
comes from Descartes : thought is the one characteristic attribute 
of mind-substance. Spinoza followed Descartes, excejjt that ho 
rciiarded the individual mind not as substance, but merely as a 
mode of the attribute of thouglit (r/. ^19. 3). A similar intellec- 
tualistic theory was propounded by Leibniz and worked out by his 
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school. The universal activity of all monads is the activity of 
ideation or representation (c/. §17. 2). But tiie colourless gene- 
rality of tliis concept made it possible to endow the mind with a 
faculty of desire alongside of and co-ordinate wnth the faculty of 
knowledge. AVith the recognition of the faculty of feeling as a 
third facultas (cf. § 10. 2) the simple intcllectualistic schema 
finally broke dowui. AVe thus find no strict formulation of the 
theory until it w^as revived by Herbart. For him, ideas are the 
only true vehicles of conscious occurrence. The feelings of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness arise from the relations of rein- 
forcement and inhibition (or arrest) that obtain among them ; and 
the impression of desire or aversion is produced by the rise of an 
idea in consciousness in face of certain obstacles or the opposition 
wdiich it offers to rival ideas that would force it down. Feeling 
and w'ill are, that is, merely by-products of the ideating forces, 
not independent and co-ordinate phenomena. This standpoint 
has not always been very vigorously insisted on by the ller- 
bartians, but, on the other hand, has never been entirely given 

up. They accordingly represent the intellectualism of the , 
present day. 


8. The first hint of voluntarism api^ears in Kant, where it is a 
consequence of his etliical metaphysics. If freedom is necessary 
for the intelligibility of the absolute cliaracter of the moral law, 
then the thing-in-itself of our mental life must be a free will 
(c/. §9. 8). Schopenhauer, however, was the first to expand this 
thesis to a general theory of tlie univei'se. For him the thing-in- 
itself is always will, wherever it occurs, w'hetlier in external 
nature or in the inner life ; and intellect is simply an instrument 
ready to the hands of will. Sometimes, but only in man, this 
secondary function frees itself from the dominion of will, and 
most completely in the state of passionless msthetic enjoyment 
8). Quite recently, AA^undt and Paulsen have made an 


especially note^^olt]ly attempt to put voluntarism upon a psycho- 
logical basis. Here, again, we will give the separate arguments of 
both thinkers, one by one, and append short critical comments to 
them. Tlie fimt three are Paulsen's, the last AVuudt’s. 
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(1) First of all we are told to look at the importance of will in 
the universal and individual development of the mental life. We 
caimot attribute any form of ideas, t.e., auy intellectual processe-s, 
to the lowest organisms : they seem to be controlled by sheer 
blind compulsion. Impulse is, therefore, taken as tlie hiisal 
function of the inner life. So in the cliiJd it is the life of will 
that first makes its ap^MMi ranee, and only gi'aduaUy that the 
activities of intelligence sup>ervene upon it, in ever-increasing 
complexity. To this we have to reply that the idea of develojv 
ment, methodologically considered, would load us to posit an 
undifferentiated whole as the source of mental functions, and not 
a phenomenon which has acquired its specific differentia in tlio 
adult mental life. We must accordingly attribute to the lowest 
organisms an indefinable totiil something, of i)sychical character, 
out of which both intellectual and impulsive or volitional pro- 
cesses emerge by slow degrees in the course of evolution, until 
they become tlio distinguishable and co-ordinate states that we 
know. The mental life of the newly-born infant, we believe, on 
the other hand, to contain from the first not only desires and 
feelings but also a number of special sensations. 

9. (2) But even in the developed mental life, we are told 
further, will is the primary and determining factor. Will sets 
the final goal of every man’s life ; and will originates and holds 
to all the special purposes that are realised by individual actions. 
Will also directs the attention, and chooses among the different 
Btimuli to which consciousness is exjjosed, Inteiest, a pheno- 
menon of will, decides which of our ex}>eriences are to be stored 
away in memory and which forgotten. And the direction and 
trend of the course of ideas itself are governed by will, so that 
even our theoretical knowledge and judgments constantly betray 
its influence. To all of which the reply is that what is liera 
described as will is not tlie simple impulse, the blind compulsion, 
tliat came before any differentiation of the meiitid j)roce.sscs. 
This will does not act blindly, without reason ; it is determined 
always by more or loss complicated mutives and retiections. 
Tence we might assert with equal truth that the really primary 
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ami determining factor in our mental life is not will, but that 
which occasions the will’s activity. 

(3) The statement that voluntarism can bo h.armonised with 
a spiritualistic metaphysics, w^hile intellectualism cannot, is 
sufficiently disproved by a reference to history. Leibniz’ meta- 
physics is spiritualistic, in spite of its intellectualism. Moreover, 
there is the tliird possibility to be taken into account, that 
intellectualism and voluntarism are alike one-sided and conse- 
quently incorrect. Lotze’s spiritualism tends towards tliis view 
(c/. § 14. 5). Lastly, however, in the light of the objections that 
we have raised against spiritualism (§ 17), we should not be able 
to admit that this incompatibility, wxre it proven to exist, had any 
value as an argument against intellectualism. 

10. (4) The ideas are declared to bo subsidiary, not independent 
activities, and consequently incapable of explaining the unity 
that, as a matter of fact, characterises our mental life. Moreover, 
tlieir changes are so uncertain, and their connections so fragmen- 
tary, as to make them altogether unsuited for the discharge of an 
unifying function. And the feelings share tliis character with the 
ideas. The will is, therefore, tlie only thing left to whicli we can 
appeal ; and its qualitative constancy renders it eminently fitted 
for the task assigned to it. But this qualitatively constant will 
is generally rejected by psychologists as an abstraction which does 
not correspond to the facts. Moreover, the unity of our mental 
life, or of our pci-sonality or character, is not a simple fact of 
experience, but itself a reflexion upon the facts, and w^ars the 
appearance of an immediate experience simply because it is 
familiar to the popular consciousness. The unity of the per- 
sonidity is really a hypothesis, based not so much upon any simple 
and constant psychical quality as upon (1) the perception of a 
thorough-going interconnection of our separate mental acts, 
mediated by the association of ideas; (2) the continuity of our 
mental development, which does not admit of sudden and violent 
transitions, of the co-existcncc of incompatible states of mind, etc, | 
and (3) the constancy of the sensory background of our mental 
life, f.e., of the bodily form iu which we are clothed. 
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The result of our critique of voluntarism^ is not by any means 
a proof of the correctness of intcllcctuulism, but merely the 
knowledge tliat no one of the elementary processes of our mental 
life can Ixi regarded as ‘ primary ’ in any absolute and exclusive 
sense. Intcllectualism and voluntarism are, therefore, both alike 
in the wrong. 
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B. EPISTEMOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 

§ 24 . Ratio?ialis}}i, Einpiricisin a7id Crittcis7n. 

1 . The problem now before us is that of the origin of knowledge. 
Rationalism (aLso called ajrriorism) afhrms that reason, a connate 
mental faculty, is the fountain of all true knowledge, and, more 
especially, the sole source and warrant of the two most importiint 
attributes of knowle<lge — necessity and universal validity. Em- 
piricism^ on the other liand, derives all knoAvledge from experience, 
and designates the mind or intellect prior to perception a tadnila 
rasa. If it makes external experience, the experience mediated 
by tlie sense organs, primary and all-determining, it is called 
f^ensualisrn. Lastly, criticism attempts to reconcile tlic opposing 
claims of both the other schools. It explains knowledge as tlio 
resultant of a formal factor, deducible from the nature of the 
knowing intellect, and a material factor, constituted by the 

' We have here discussed voluntarism only in its metaphysical form. Tho 
methodological voluntarism represented by Wundt in his later books {Logik 
ii. 2 and Outlines of Psychology) is something essentially dilfereiit. It simply 
declares that will procc-sses arc the typical processes of the mental tile, and 
that all the rest must theieloro be explained by reference to them. 
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sensiitions of sense-perceptiou. If either of these factors is 
lacking, wo Ciiii have no real knowledge. It is wholly 
impossible, in particular, to derive facts of any scientific 
significance from pure reason, as rationalism asserts. The 
relation between rationalism and empiricism is of such a kind 
that empiricism completely excludes rationalism, but not vice, 
versd. Rationalism simply denies that universally valid and 
necessary knowledge can he obtained from experience. It grants 
that a great mass of detailed Icnowlcdge comes from experience. 
Empiricism, on the contrary, will hear nothing of a creative 
reason which is to colligate concepts or intuitions a priori and 
put tlie stamp of truth and adequacy upon knowledge in general, 
2. dhese epistemological dilierences did not play an important 
part in ancient philosophy. Our knowledge of pre-Socratic 
epistemology is very scanty; but the Eleatics seem to have 
been radical, and the atomists moderate rationalists. Plato, too, 
undoubtedly inclines to rationalism, though he gives no clear 
formulation of its leading characteristics. Aristotle's system, the 
great compromise of the ancient world, is suggestive of criticism ; 
but matter and form mean very different things for him from 
what they mean for Ivant, the founder of critical epistemology. 
In modern philosophy, on the other hand, the division of schools 
is sharply marked. Continental philosophy has been exclusively 
rationalistic, English philosophy as exclusively empirical, Francis 
Bacon, with whom English empiricism began, shows, it is true, 
some of the most j^ronounced features of rationalistic thought ; 
and we should not do justice to the pliilosophy of Hobbes if we 
termed it a pure empiricism. It was Locke who gave the theory 
its decisive and characteristic form, llis attack upon all innate 
ideas or principles, whether in the field of theoretical knowledge 
or in the domain of practical moral injunctions, was the first open 
avowal of disbelief in the competency of pure reason to furnish 
any sort of a pHori certainty. Hume and John Stuart Mill 
have followed Locke very closely. dhe principal names on the 
rationalistic side are those of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz and 
\V olll. ALL these philosophei*s agree that the best pai't ot our 
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knowledge proceeds from the mind itself. Leibniz, e.g.^ opposes 
the verites de raismi to the vcrites de fait. The truths of reason are 
eternal, universally valid and necessary ; their fundamental law is 
the principle of identity. The truths of fact are merely accidental, 
and rest upon the principle of sufficient reason or of purpose. 

3. Kant distingui.shes, as Kambert had done before him (^Keiiet 
OrcjanoTiy 1764), between the matter and the form of knowledge, 
lie is thus able to reconcile rationalism and empiricism, and to 
transcend the older antithesis of understanding and sensibility. 
The senses are capable of giving real scientific knowledge, since 
they, equally with tlie understanding, are ruled by a priori forms. 
These are the forms of space and time, which ensure the necessity 
and universal validity of mathematical intuition. At the present 
day, the three epistemological standpoints are neither so sharply 
opposed nor so variously formulated as in the past history of 
philosophy. Of rationalism we may say that it has ceased to 
exist as a separate theory. Criticism and empiricism still stand in 
opposition to each other ; but criticism has given up one of the 
most important of its original tenets, viz., the a priori in the 
sense of the connate, of an ultimate subjective disposition. 
IModern adherents of criticism have nc.arly all changed the 
definition of the a priori to mean simply that part or aspect of 
knowledge whose validity is independent of individual exjierience. 
The chief names in the critical school, outside of the * Neo- 
Kantians ' in the narrower sense (cf. § 4. 5), are those of W. 
AVindelband, A. Kiehl {cf. §5. 10) and O. Liebmanii (cf. § 14. 8). 

4. In examining the epistemological theories we sliall have (1) 
to weigh the arguments upon which they stand, and (2) to raise 
and answer the general (juestion whether hypotheses as to the 
origin of knowledge can properly be termed ‘ epistemological 
theories ’ at all. liationaLisin declare.s that the necessity and 
universal validity of certain propositions is indisputable evidence 
of their apiiority, and looks upon mathematics and mathematical 
natural science, witli their deductive method and array of defini- 
tions and axioms, as the models of all true science. e may 
repl^ (1^ that the a priori in the sense of innate dispositions. 
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ideas, knowledge, or what not — in other w'ords, the subjectivity 
of the a priori — is no guarantee either of necessity or of universal 
validity. Mathematics and natural science try to rid their results, 
as far as possible, of any sort of subjective addition, and can lay 
claim to universal validity only on the assumption that their con- 
tents are exclusively objective. Moreover, there arc subjective 
states or processes which are quite universal, and still have no 
power at all to put the stamp of necessity and universal validity 
(in tlie ordinary meaning of the terms) upon the knowledge of 
which they are the condition. Tims it is a quite universal optical 
illusion that, other things equal, vertical lines seem longer than 
horizontal lines of the same objective length. But no one would 
think of using this fact as the basis of a necessary or universally 
valid system of knowledge. We must accordingly conclude that 
the subjective as such has nothing to do with knowledge of this 
kind. (Criticism is open to the same objection, so far as it uses 
the a priori in the same way.) Again, (2) if the principle of 
identity is the only principle that runs tlirough the innate ‘ truths 
of reason,’ progiess in the rational sphere must consist in the 
development of identical propositions, and knowledge in the 
exercise of formal reasoning. The conclusion is evidently in con- 
flict both with the facts and with the desire or intention, if one 
may use the words, of our impulse to know. (3) Lastly, we may 
notice that it is extraordinarily difllcult to draw a satisfactory line 
of division between tlio a priori and a j^osteriori^ and that the 
rationalistic attempt to include transcendent definitions among the 
functions of tlie a priori has ended in total failure. 

5. Kinpiridsm takes its stand upon the undeniable fact that 
as exj)erience increases all departments of knowledge increase 
also. It explains the necessary character of certain propositions, 
as contradistinguished from certain othoi'S, by the nature of the 
psychological processes involved in their formation. Hume, e.g.^ 
gives an explanation of this sort for the law of cause and elfect. 
When one process constantly follows another process in conscious- 
ness, a strong and enduring association is set up between them. 
There grows up, in consequence, what we may call a subjective 
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constraint to reproduce tlie idea of tlie one jjrocess whenever the 
idea of tlio other is present in consciousness. This subjective 
compulsion is the condition of the neces^sity which characterises 
connection by cause and eflect. The theory can, of course, bo 
extended to otlier laws and concepts. 

Tliere can be no doubt, however, that it is inadequate to its 
problem. 

(1) there is no need to collect a number of repeated ex- 
j)eiiences in or<ler that we may apply the law of causality to 
observed phenomena. The scientific worker can demonstrate the 
causal nexus by a few suitable variations of a single case ; and 
fre(juent repetition adds nothing to tlie staldlity of the connection, 
and nothing essential to the certainty of its demonstration. It 
follows, obviously enough, tliat an association due to frequent 
experience is not the prime factor in the causal relation. 

(2) The same thing may be shown in a different way. The 
necessity of the causal connection shows no mark whatsoever of 
a subjective constraint to the reproduction of ideas. Its necessity 
is not psychological but logical, resting upon the comiection of the 
concepts. 


(3) Emjiiricism has not been altogether fortunate, in other 
respects, in its exjilanation of the general facts of human 
knowledge. 'When the empiricist speaks cautiously of a 
‘belief’ in the universal validity of certain trutlis or axioms, 
instead of simply aflirming it, he forgets that the propositions 
.in question are not universally valid because everyone recognises 
their validity, but because their validity is entirely independent 
of the recognition of any particular individual. 

6. Criticism meets ^v'ith no better success than rationalism and 
emiiiricism when it essays to detenu ine the origin of knowledge, 
and of the constituents of knowledge. As a matter of fact, tho 
M hole question of the sources of knowle<-lge is not epistemological 
but p.sychological, and must be approacheil by psychological 
nietliods. The psychologist is interested to di.scover from what 
processes an universal proposition has ilevelopetl, what part of it 
has been contributcii by sense-perception und what by tliought 
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oi imagination, etc., etc. But to the science of knowledge, to 
a WissenscJiaftslehrey the psychological evolution of a bit of 
knowledge is 'wholly indifferent. We defined epistemology 
(c/. § 5. 7 f.) as a science of the most general contents of 
human knowledge. Its business is evidently not with the 
historical or psychological derivation of knowledge \ all that 
it has to do is to furnish a systematic analysis of the most 
general contents of knowdedge. Really, therefore, rationalism, 
empiricism and criticism, although tradition allows them the 
riglit of citizenship in the realm of epistemology, repiesent 
psychological theories or standpoints, and should be banished 
from the company of epistemological schools. On the other 
hand, universal validity and necessity are attributes of know- 
ledge which are materially and formally conditioned and 
materially and formally determinable, and thus f all in part 
within the province of logic. There it must be sho^vn by 
what logical operations we arrive at universal and necessary 
propositions. Lastly, epistemology must tell us 'what forms of 
know’ledge ])ossess this distinguishing character, that they are 
valid independently of the recognition or attitude of individuals, 
i.e., universally valid, and what are valid independently of 
individual observation or ex])erienco, t.e., necessary. The pre- 
dicate of universality' refei's to the relation of knowledge to 
the knowing subject ; tlio predicate of necessity to the relation 
of knowledge to the object or contents known. We can see 
at once, when wo compare these remarks with the definition of 
psychology given earlier in the book (§ 8. 5), that both the logical 
and the epistemological enqiiiries lie altogether outside of the 
I>sychological domain, and that the attempts made to solve the 
problem of the origin of knowledge by the three schools whose 
l)Ositions we liavo reviewed — rationalism, empiricism and (historical) 
criticism — do not and cannot lead to any satisfactory conclusion. 
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recognition of what is conceded by reason, or proven by the under- 
standing. Thus a criticism of church dogma, which made rationality 
or demonstiability its sole criterion of truth, would be called 
* rationalistic,’ in this meaning of the word. The name of supcr- 
ruduralism or irratitnialism, is given to the oi)posite standj)oint, which 
posits superrational realities (unattainable by the natuial light of 
human knowledge, but known by a sj)ecial function of ‘faith’ or 
‘presentiment’ or ‘intuition’), or an equally superrational source of 
know'ledge (revelation). 


§ 25 . Dogmatism^ Scepticism^ Positivisvt and Criticism. 

1 . Since the time of Kant the word dogmatic has been used to 
characterise any philosophical statement or s^'stcm which has not 
been preceded by an epistemological enquiry into the degree of 
certainty or range of validity of the assumptions which underlie 
it. In this general sense, the investigations of the special 
sciences are also dogmatic. All that is required by them is a 
special ‘technical’ criticism, — an estimation, c.g.^ of the proba- 
bility of an historical event, or of the limits of enor in a series 
of experimentiil observations. The ei>istemological test may be 
allow'ed to lapse altogether ; in the first place becavise it can bo 
applied to the whole comj)any of the special sciences, once and for 
all, in a general discussion of their 2^resupj)Ositioiis, and further 
because an enquiry which moves wholly within the limits of 
possible experience is not apt to raise peculiar difliculties of an 
ej>istemological kind. Hence we hardly sj)eak of dogmatism 
except in jdiilosophical matters. The term is used more especially 
to denote the schools which think it unnecessary to draw a lino 
of division between experiential knowledge and definitions of 
transcendent objects. Dogmatism in this narrower sense, that is, 
is a theory which sets no limits to human knowledge. It is at 
once the emptiest and the most pretentious conception of the 
capabilities of our knowing faculty. It is accordingly most 
generally found in connection with rationalism. I'or if all true 
knowledge conies from pure reason, it has no external or objective 
limits. The dogmatists therefore figured very largely among the 
rationalists of the seventeenth and elghteenlh centuries. Ihe 
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worst of them all is Spinoza, who does not oflfer the slightest 
epistemological justification of his deductive procedure, hut comes 
upon the scene with a whole number of the most dubious defini- 
tions and axioms ready-made. Descartes and Leibniz were also 
dogmatists j and cliiefly for the reason that they were rationalists. 

2. Dogmatism, in the specific meaning of the word, is not 
confined to modem philosophy, Plato and Aristotle were no 
more concerned to draw epistemological distinctions of degrees of 
certainty than were the rationalists of the seventeenth century. 
But the dogmatism of antiquity was due to a lack of scientific 
knowledge. The universal validity of a statement of empirical 
fact had not as yet taken stand above more or less uncertain 
conjecture as to the nature of the transcendent. The problem 
of the limits of human knowledge does not arise, therefore, until 
the steady progress of mathematical and scientific enquiry forces 
upon men^s notice the dilference between it and the confused and 
contradictory essays of metaphysics. 

Empiricism, too, has at first a taint of dogmatism. Defining 
experience as the sole source of knowledge, it assumes without 
further argument that knowledge cannot pass beyond the limits 
of experience. Sometimes, indeed, it confounds the spheres of 
immanence and transcendence as impartially as rationalism itself. 
Even in Locke the absence of any clear idea as to the range 
of empiristic validity can be easily demonstrated. Hume is the 
first to give definite expression to the view that scientific state- 
ments and metaphysical opinions cannot be placed upon the same 
level, and that positivism is the natural complement of empiricism. 

Since Kant's comprehensive criticism of the dogmatic position, 
dogmatism proper has practically disappeared from philosophy. 
A modern philosopher, setting out to construct a metaphysics, 
Avould probably declare his riglit to dogmatic procedure, but at the 
same time would not blink the fact that the definition of the 
transcendent is incomparably less certain than the results of 
investigation within the special sciences. We may say, therefore, 
tliat dogmatism as a pseudo-epistcinological position has now a 
merely historical interest. 
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dogmatism sets no limits to knowledge, iiC 4 ^piicisTTx seta 
no limits to ignorance. Absolute scepticism affirms that it cannot 
affirm anything. It cannot even say with Socrates tliat it knows 
that it knows nothing ; any claim to knowledge seems to it to be 
unjustifiable presumption. Many arguments have been brought 
forward in its defence, but -we need hero consider only the tw’o 
most important, which are characteristic of two dillerent sceptical 
schools — the schools of relativism and sul^'eciivism. The relativ- 
ists declare (1) that all our knowdedge is relative, t.e., dependent 
upon the particular circumstances under which wo chanced to 
acquire it ; and, consequently, that it is valid, if at all, only for a 
particular place or time, under particular conditions, etc. They 
point out further (2) that every act of knowledge must be relative, 
since it always presupposes a relation between the knowing subject 
and the particular object of knowledge ; so tliat we are never able 
really to grasp anything actual or objective, anytliing that exists 
independently of all relation to ourselves. The subjectivists (1) lay 
an even greater emphasis upon the part played by the know'ing 
subject in the acquisition of knowledge. What is known can 
never possess more than subjective significance, because it is valid 
only for the individual w*ho has come to know it. (2) They also 
make much of the difliculties which stand in the way of tlio 
particular act of perception, and w'hich (they say) render it 
im]jossiblo for us to get a trustworthy view of things. (3) Again, 
they tell us to look at our proofs and inferences, and see how 
inconclusive they are and must be. Every argument has j>rcsuppo- 
sitions, and assumes the validity of some other argument \ that, 
ill turn, assumes the validity of othei’s, an<l so 011 . However far 
back we follow the chain of reasoning, we can always travel 
further still ^ so that we either go on for ever, or come to an 
arbitrary standstill at some proposition whose uncertainty throws 
doubt upon our entire deduction. (4) And lastly, they a.<sert that 
every statement may bo converted into its contrary or contra- 
dictory. This, however, is simjily a natural consequence of 
sceptism, not a new argument in its favour. 

4. Scepticism lun a brilliant and uniiiLerrupted course in ancient 
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philosophy. It owed its success partly to the peculiar pleasure 
that the Greeks took in the exercise of dialectic, and partly to the 
circumstance that there was as yet no scientific knowledge, in the 
strict sense of the phrase, to show the emptiness of the philosophic 
word-play. It is usual to distinguish three successive schools of 
scepticism : the Pyrrlionists^ the sceptics of the academy^ and the 
younger sceptics. Pyrrho of Elis {cci. 300 b.c.) was the founder 
of the first. From the very beginning emphasis is laid upon the 
practical advantages of a sceptical theory. He who knows nothing 
certainly cannot be disturbed by anj^ doubt ; and he who is never 
positive in judgment finds the fullest happiness. Happiness is 
peace of mind, arapa^th. The most famous of the later sceptics 
are Hinesidemus of Cnossus (in the first century n.o.) and the 
physician Sextus Empiricus (about 200 a.d.). H^iiesidemus brings 
ten reasons (rpoTroi) to disprove the possibility of knowledge : they 
were soon afterwards reduced to five, and then to two. The whoU 
theory reaches its culmination in the works of Sextus Empiricus. 

Modern scepticism, or all of it that is worth mentioning, 
is confined almost exclusively to French philosophy. M. d€ 
Montaigne (| 1592) figured as the champion of relativism, more 
especially in the moral sphere; and P. Charron (f 1603) and P 
Bayle (t 1706) tried to make a place in philosophy for religious 
faith by a sceptical denial of all certainty in the field of theoretical 
knowledge. In later times, theology has often attempted to 
explain away the difl'eience between scientific knowledge and 
religious faith, or at least to show that those points in a scientific 
theory which cannot be harmonised with traditional religious ideas 
are doubtful and disputable. AVe often find Hume called a sceptic. 
But, though he applied the name to himself, we must not forget 
that his scei>ticism extends only to the peculiar knowledge of 
reason, and that he is by no means concerned to deny the right of 
the facts of life and of sensible experience to our acceptiuice and 
belief. In 1792 there appeared a work entitled ^nesiderniis^ 
written (as was shown later) by G. E. Schulze (f 1833). Its scepti- 
cism, again, is a limited scepticism, extending only to the critical 
philosophy of Ki.mt and 0. L». lieiiiliold. It made no disciples. 
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5. Scepticism has thus died out as an epistemological theory. 
If its method is used at all by modern philosophers, it is only 
incidentally and for some definite purpose. And, indeed, the 
sceptical standpoint caimot be made consistent except by the 
complete renunciation of the right to judgment or assertion. 
Even the statement that we cannot know anything, and the 
reasons alleged for it, must be adjudged dogmatic from the 
point of view of a radical scepticism. He who holds that 
nothing is demonstrable will not attempt to demonstrate that 
he can know nothing. In other words, scepticism in its absolute 
form is self-destructive. On the other hand — and this is the great 
advantage that it has over dogmatism — its method possesses a very 
high degree of value in all departments of scientific investigation. 
Many of the ideas that ‘ occur ' to us, and many of the observa- 
tions that we make are wholly lacking in the i)crmanent value and 
universal validity that would entitle them to rank as scientific 
results. Hence what Hume called the * academic doubt ’ is a 
necessary concomitant of all honest zeal for knowledge. It 
prompts to manifold variation of conditioms, to repeated con- 
sideration, to unceasing test and trial. Under tins aspect 
scepticism is an important part of the education of every 
investigator. And its methodical advantages will bo especially 
fruitful in metaphysics, where it teaches the enquirer rightly to 
aj>preciate the Avorth of reasons and the force of arguments, and 
so helj)s him to take the concepts and theories of ])revious systems 
at their true value. Finally, scepticism brings out more clearly 
than any other attitude the difierence between a theoretical 
assumption and a practical guarantee of the justice or truth of 
a given statement. A comparatively simple train of sce]fiical 
reasoning show^s that no theoretical assurance is, in the last resort, 
beyond the reach of doubt, and that consequently the influences 
which constrain us to believe must bo sought in the s]jhere of 
volition ana action, 

6. Positivism and criticism arc at one in the opinion that 
human knowledge has limits or degrees of certainty, and that 
the range of universally valid knowledge is co-exteiisivo with 
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the sphere of possible experience. W^iile enquiry is confined t« 
this sphere, it is able, in theory, to attain results of an evidential 
or necessary character. Ideas, for both schools, are not self- 
existent magnitudes, whose combinations furnish new knowledge, 
independently of experience : they are simply aids to the arrange- 
ment and connection of facts, and possess no contents of their 
own apart from the various perceptions to which they may be 
applied. Hence we can never argue from concepts, as such, to 
realities. 

At this point the views of positivism and criticism diverge. 
Positivism disputes not only the certainty, but also the possibility 
or right of existence of every metaphysics. Criticism, on the 
other hand, accepts metaphysics as an ‘ irrepressible ’ need of 
human reason, as a natural disposition educated by criticism of 
knowledge. 

7. Laos (§ 4. 5) calls the sophist Protagoras the first positivist. 
But his famous sajung that “ Man is the measure of all things ” is 
much more like relativistic scepticism than positivism. The 
limitation of knowledge by the lipicureans, too, had its root 
rather in practical than in theoretical reasons. W liat is worth 
knowing, on their view, is not what is certain but what seems 
necessary for the furtherance of life, Hume, following in the 
footsteps of Bacon and Locke, was the first to reach a really 
positivistic standpoint {cf. especially the “Treatise on Human 
^Nature,” 1739-40). Ilis pitiless analysis of metaphysical 
attempts to extend the sphere of knowledge beyond experience 
deprives them of even the semblance of success. 

The phrase ‘ positive philosophy ’ was introduced by A. 
Comte. The purpose of all the sciences, he says, is to give us a 
prevision, whereby wc may acquire the mastery over things, over 
the course of events in tlie world ; and all knowledge is knowledge 
of the real laws of natural occurrence, and rests exclusively upon 
ex]iericnce. This positive stamljioint cannot be reached till 
thought has passed throxigh a theological and a motaphysiciil phase. 
Neither theology nor metaphysics is founded in knowledge, and 
for this reason neither has had any considerable uifiuence upon 
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}uini:in i)urposivc action. Pliilosophy, however, must take as its 
tivsk the systematisation of the sepaiTite sciences * it must organise 
them more perfectly, and so make them better adapted for their 
practical purpose. The name of positivist may also be applied 
to John Stuart Mill, Herbert Sjxjncer (whoso philosophy is 
usually tenned agnosticism, because it asserts the unkiiowabilitv 
of the transcendent), E. Laas, A. Rielil, and, in a certain sense, 
E, Huhring and R. Avenarius (r/. § 4. 5), 

8. Kant is the founder of criticism, in this as in the other 
meaning of the term. His critique of mebiphysics was not 
intended to prove its total impossibility, but simply to rebuke its 
dogmatic presumption and contest the scientific value of its 
results. Eor ap^irb from the fact that he recognises an irresistible 
metaphysical impulse, which is constantly urging us to transcend 
the limits of possible experience, Kant frequently inclines, even 
in the course of his criticid discussion, to iidmit at least the possi- 
bility of certain metaphysical assumptions, and to conduct proofs 
by purely theoreticid metho<ls. The one secure foundation upon 
which to rest transcendentiil specidation he finds in the moral 
subject ; and so comes himself (as seen al>ove : cf. §§ 4. 3 ; 9. 8) to 
an ethical metaphysics. This standpoint holds its own, practically 
unchanged, at the present day. Philosophers of different schools 
accept the Kantian view of the possibility of a metaphysics. 

And, as a matter of fact, the truth seems to be with criticism 
rather than with positivism. If tliere is a need for a final and 
comprehensive theory of the universe, erected upon tlie bash* 
of the special sciences, it can be satisfied only by a metaph3’sic3, 
Metaph^’sical tlieory can give up the dogmatic form, without 
losing any essential jiart of its significance. It will be a liridgo 
uniting theory and practice ; and wdiat it lacks in theoretical 
necessity or certainty, it will regain by its combination of all 
the conclusions of all the sciences into a serviceable picture 
of the universe. Positivism, wdiich refuses to follow this 
methcwl, is thereby' guilty of dogmatic pretensions. Moreover, 
it has never been very rigorously worked out ; many of its 
representatives have given it an illegitimate extensiou by trails- 
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ccndent speculations, and also satisfied their personal need for a 
theory of the universe by a metaphysics meant, at least, for 
private use. But it is difTicult to see why the metaphysical 
ideas which prove acceptable to an eminent thinker, after careful 
weighing of the result of scientific enquiry and of all the various 
theories, should be withheld from others, merely because they 
are not adequate to the strictest canons of scientific demon- 
stration. So we shall remain firm in our opinion (c/. § 4. 6), 
that metaphysics is both possible and desirable as a supplement 
and completion of the special sciences ; and that its great task 
is to move between theory and practice, experience and hope, 
reason and feeling, — weighing probabilities, balancing arguments, 
reconciling differences. 
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§ 26. Ideal{s 7 ?iy Realism and Phenomenalism. 

I. Idealism lays it down that everything knowable, every object 
of experience, is in its proper or original nature a contents of 
consciousness. If it defines this contents as a purely subjective 
process in the mind of an individual, it takes the special form 
of subjective idealism or solipsisjn. If on the other hand it 
simply says in general terms that experience always consists 
of ideas, or that consciousness is an universal attribute or form 
of the contents of knowledge, without adding any reference to 
a subject to whom ideas and consciousness Tielong, it is objective 
idealism. Kant’s tra7iscendental idealism is quite different from 
either of these standpoints. It affirms that the formal elements of 
human knowledge (space and time as forms of perception ; the 
categories of multiplicity, causality, possibility, etc., as root- 
concepts of the understanding) are an original possession of the 
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mind ; hut looks upon the mat«?rial elements as given, and inter- 
prets them in a realistic way. The cliaractcristic feature of 
realism is the recognition of an external world, not dei>endent 
for its existence upon the kleas or states of consciousness of 
the knowing subject. The contents of experience are regiirtietl 
not as siniply subjective signs, but as signs or effects of sometliing 
objective. Differences in the delinition of this ‘ objective ’ lead 
to the distinction of naive and critical realism. Naive I'oalisin 
is the view of the great mass of civilLsod humanity; things or 
objects are really just what they are })erceived to be. Critical 
realism is naive realism corrected V>y natural science ; one of 
its chief tenets, therefore, is the law of the subjectivity of the 
qualities of sense {cf. § 7. 4). Besides this scletUijic criticid 
realism, however, there are other definitions of the objective, 
all of which arrogate to themselves the name of criticid realism. 
I^iistly, jihencaneiialism is the theory which terms tlie formed 
material of knowledge a * phenomenon,* i.e., sometliing both 
subjectively and objectively conditioned* The speciid phase 
of it which appears in Kant has not w'on its way to general 
recognition, but its fundamental idea still finds adherents. 

2. Ko philosopher has w'orked out a logically consistent theory 
of subjective idealism. It is customary to cite Berkeley and J. G. 
Fichte as representatives of the school. Berkeley (.^1 Treatise 
ccmceniUKj the Principles of Human Knoroledgey 1710) certaiidy 
says that the existence of things consists in their perception, and 
so writes the equation esse = perciin. But ho did not stop short 
at this definition. Finding sense-perceptions independent of the 
subject in whose consciousness tliey arise, he is led to seek tlieir 
explanation in a divine mind. He also assumes the existence 
of a number of minds, all supposed to be, like our own, the 
v'cliicles of ideas (cf § 17. 4). Tlie point of departure for 
Fichte’s philosophy, tlicorctical and jiractical (he., for the 
universal ‘ science of knowledge ’), lies in the idea of an 
absolute ego, which is by no means to be identified with the 
indi^^dual self of an empirical subject. This absolute, which 
is constructed in order to bring together epistemology ami ethics, 
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is endowed with an unconscious productive imagination, whereby 
the ego sets up an antithetic non-ego, or rather separates into a 
finite (‘ divisible ’) ego and non-ego. The moral necessity that 
human action be directed upon some purposive object gives the 
true reason for the recognition of reals in the sphere of the non- 
ego : they are the objects of the moral will, goals or aims of its 
endeavour. Here too, therefore, the theory of subjective idealism 
is not worked out with logical consistency. It might be said, 
however, that the later developments of the theory, which 
compel us to give up its first idealistic formulation, are really 
metaphysical amplifications of the epistemological standpiomt, 
which in itself is still necessary and inevitable. As a matter 
of fact, most philosophers of the present day believe that we 
must begin with the statement : ‘ All the contents of knowledge 
is, in the first instancey nothing but my idea*; while many are 
of Scho[>enhauer’s opinion that it is theoretically incontrovertible. 
There is also a disposition to play it off' against materialism, phras* 
ing it, {>erhaps, in some such way as that psychical processes alone 
are given, in the firat instance, and that their reality is con- 
sequently more real than that of material processes {cf. § 17. 4). 

3. This phrase “ in the fiist instance,*’ as employed by sub- 
jective idealism, may mean one of two things. 

(1) It may be interpreted, purely psychologically, to signify 
tliat subjective states, and the reference of all our experiences to 
our ego, come earlier in the course of individual mental develop- 
ment than objective processes or the reference of experiences to 
external things. Now, even if this psychological conception 
were correct, it could not be looked upon as decisive for the 
ej)istemological jK>sition ; the original subjectivity, in spite of its 
inevitableness, might lie wrong, or at least one-sided, — an idea to 
be gradually replaceil or corrected by the results of a more exact 
criticism. Kcgardcd in the light of modern knowledge of mental 
evolution, however, it is very evidently incorrect. AU that we 
know of child-psychology points to a complete parallelism in the 
origin and development of the consciousness of the internal and 
cxlernui worlds. Indeed, it cannot be otherwise ; the ego and the 
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non-ego together comprise the entire contents of i>ossible experi- 
ence, so that if either of tlicm is limited it must be by the other. 
It is therefore absuixl to speak of an ego and its states without 
at the same time i>ositing a non-ego by which the contents of the 
descril>ed experience is limited to the ego. We can say definitely, 
however, that the first experience of a cliild is neither subjective 
nor objective. It is what we have called (c/. § 16 . 8) the ‘datum 
of experience,' and accordingly contains no reference either to an 
ego or to the objects outside of the ego. The process by which 
the antithesis of subject and object comes into being is extremely 


gradual, and the antithesis itself is constantly receiving addition 
and correction as scientific enquiry atlvances {cf. § 8. 5 ). But 
always and everywhere subjective and objective go together, the 
one limiting and determining the other. 

4 . (2) The ‘ first ' may indicate a logical, not a chronological 
priority. Sulqexrtive idealism tlien sets out from the ap]>arcntly 
self-evident statement that everything which can l>e ex{>erienced 
must be denominated idea. Idea, however, is never given us 
otherwise than as a state or process of a mind, a subject. It 
follows that everything which can be experienced is an idea of an 
(more particularly of my) ego. Granted the premises, no excej)tion 
can be taken to tlie conclusion, which may accordingly be justly 
urged as against tlie objective idcidism that neglects to draw it. 
But (a) the presupposition of tlie whole theory, that ever^'thing 
wliich ciin V>c experiencetl is idea, must bo called in question. It 
assumes, w'itliout giving reasons, that tlie cbameti'risjitioii of the 
contents of exjierience as idea.s is a full and coinj)lete definition. 
iSevertlieless, the simple fact of the existence and nnge of natuitil 
science is enough to prove that tlie element of idea in tlie datum 
of experience is not the only element that we ciin find there, {b) 
The logical form of subjective idealLsm falls into further error in 
that it exalts what can evidently meant to designate only one 
side or attribute of possible exjierience into the characteristic mark 
of its entire contents. ‘Idea,' ‘ jieicejition,’ ‘ consciousness,’ 

‘ &cns4'itioii,' etc., are jisychologiciil conccjits, and refer merely tx) 
rxjiUiiu elements or hictors in pure experience, all of wliich are 
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capable of exact definition. Nor is anything gained if we writ© 
* the psychical * for * idea,’ and say that ‘ the psychical ’ is, in 
the first instance, all that is given. For the concept of the psychical 
introduces a very large abstraction indeed {cf. § 8. 5). It is 
formed by abstracting from certain sides or attributes of reality, 
and considering only that aspect of it which stands in functional 
relation (relation of dependence) to an experiencing subject. 

(3) Finally, it is not clear how one could advance from the 
stand jx>int of subjective idealism to the recognition of an objective 
world, of a non-ego, etc. If anything that wo experience is simply 
our idea, then there is really no possibility and no necessity of 
postulating or defining anything trans-subjective. If, on the other 
hand, the words ‘ idea,’ ‘ consciousness,’ * psychical,’ etc., are 
used to mean something different from wliat they mean in current 
scientific work, things are thrown into unnecessary confusion by 
the terminological inaccuracy. 

5. Plato’s philosophical system might perhaps be termed an 
objective idealism, in the sense that he makes the idea the logical 
or conceptual element, the essence of things, without any reference 
to a subject. But his epistemology is so much mixed with 
metaphysics that wo can hardly separate it out, and give it a 
definite name. True objective idealism first appears in the post- 
Kaiitian philosophers, and more especially in Hegel. For Hegel, 
the absolute idea includes all existence, an<l the dialectic method, 


a purely logical j)rocess, detenniiies the origin of all reality. 
Even here, however, the idealism is not purely epistemological. 
Nor does it become epistemological until quite modern times, in 
the hands of AV . Schuppe, A. von Leclair, J. Kehiuke and otheis, 
the exponents of what is called ‘ epistemological monism * {cf, 
§ 19, hole). The school affirms that consciousness or thought 
is the general character of all existence ; there is no existence 
that was not thought, and no thought that did not think an 
existing thing. Now, this idea of ‘consciousness’ admits of 
only two interpretations. Either consciousness is the ordinary 
consciousness of psychology, or it is something liew, to which the 
name of consciousness is not usually giveu. in the former event, 
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objective idealism is open to precisely the same objection that we 
urged against subjective. It takes a pars pro toto. If, on the 
other hand, the word consciousness means something more general, 
something like what we liave called the ‘ datum of experience, 
or what others have termed pure experience or the object of idea, 
then the previous objection does not hold, but another does : the 
objection, i.e., that an expression which has its acknowledged 
place in scientific nomenclature is aj>plied in a wrong and mis- 
leading context. Or if, once more— and this is what the 
epistemological monists would themselves say — consciousness is 
an unitary idea, bringing out what is common to the objective 
and the subjective as concrete phenomena, then wo must ask what 
the use of the abstraction is, where there is no intention of 
proceeding further to the construction of an Hegelian meta- 
physics. The empty concept of consciousness or thought cannot 
create an unity ; the unity which it is meant to create is gi\en, as 
a fact, in the datum of experience or the object of idea. 

6. Naive realism consideis the object as the original, and the 
idea as its copy, and accordingly places the two in a relation of 
Ukeness or similarity. Things are grey or coloured, dull or 
resonant, rough or smooth, of this or that extent and duration, 
just as ideas are. We find the same conception of tlie world m 
the oldest Greek philosophy. To explain the relation between 
object and idea it was assumed that particles are given off by the 
object, and produce image.s or copies, which alicct our sense-organs. 
The difficulties in which the theory necessarily becomes involved 
do not appeal to the mind of the practical man. In the first 
place, he is inclined to objectify hLs perceptions, f.e., entirely to 
overlook their ideational character. Secondly, however, in every 
individual case difl'erent sense-(iualitics can be contrasted with one 
another— taste witli touch, e.fj., or smell with sight— and then the 
one group be ascribetl to the idea, and the otlier to the object. 

The principal ie;isons which have led to the hypothesis of 

objects outside of us are the following. 

( 1 ) The evident ditfereuce between the idea of memory or 

iiua^dnation, as it Ls called, and the idea of perception, produced 
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by the direct action of sensory stimuli. The two kinds of idea 
differ primarily in intensity, but, as a rule, show qualitative 
difiercnces also; and while memory and imagination are subject 
to the influence of will, sensations set up by external stimulus 
appear to come and go without i-egard to us at all. A realistic 
theory is well fitted to explain this difference ; it parallels the 
dependence of reproduction (memory and imagination) upon will 

by a dependence of peripheral sensations upon stimuli or 
objects. 

(2) It is felt further tliat an explanation is required for the 
constancy of what is perceptible by the senses, in spite of pKiuses 
intervening between the individual acts of perception. It was 
from this point of view, e.g., that John Stuart l^Iill tried to 
justify the assumption of an external world. It rests, he says, 
upon the presupposition of a “ permanent possibility ” of percep- 
tion. The pauses in perception, that is, are conceived of as filled 
up by existing things, which f>ossess the same character when they 

he outside the range of perception that they have when they fall 
within it. 


(3) Ljistly, it is felt that justice must be done to tlie indepen- 
dent relations of the contents of experience to one another, and 
more especially their relations in space and time, none of which 
ue can derive from the subject, from ourselves. The assumption 
of self-existent objects, in which changes go on and which stand 
in the required relations, is again made use of to explain the 
indejxindent character of the phenomena. 

It is not necessary, though we set out with these considerations, 
to proceed straight to naive realism. That is only one, and the 
most obvious and simple theory of the nature of the reals which 


correspond to our perceptions. It is accepted in the common 
lusages and intercourse of life for the sole reason that the 
tlieoreticiil tlillicuities which at once arise to overthrow it are, 
as a rule, entirely irrelevant for our practical relations with the 
e.xternal world. But we cannot take the very first step in 
sf ientific loltexion without sto])ping our cal's to the vox pojndi^ and 
exchanging the old theory for a new, in which the objective ii 
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conceived of as essentially dilTerent from the idea in which it 
appears to us. The reasons are briefly as follows. 

S. (1) How are wo to picture the nature of the object durin^:^ 
pauses in perception? Does it sound when no one is listening, or 
is it coloured while no one is looking ? (a) It evidently cannot 

be right to ascribe to objects when they are not objects of our 
idea the pro])erties which we know only by virtue of this idea. 
(b) Vie know that those born blind are ignorant of the colour or 
brightness of objects, and that those horn deaf are ignorant of 
auditory qualities. Nevertheless, they are able to form an idea 
of things, of objects ; and though the idea lacks certain sense- 
qualities as its characteristics or concrete b*isis, it need not on this 
account be any less adequate than that formed by the normal 
individual. (c) Lastly, the sensible character of an object, as 
Galilei remarked long ago, is not to be counted among its neces- 
sary characteristics, the attributes wlxich are necessarily implied 
in its idea (cf. § 7. 4). 

(2) The dependence of the impression Avhich we receive from the 
object, but not of the object itself, upon all sorts of circumstances 
which are of influence in perception, cornjxels us to draw a 
qualitative distinction between object and idea. DiffLuenees of 
illumination make a thing look very difl'erent : its bri^ditness 
varies with the intensity of the incident light, and in the twi- 
liglit its colour disappears altogether. Furthermore, the tiling 
looks very different according to the position which we take up 
to it in space ; and its apparent size changes with change of the 
distance between it and us who observe it. AU these are varisi- 


tions that we cannot place to the account of the object as sucli, 
and that therefore constrain us to look upon the idea fis something 
essentially dilferent from the thing about wliich it informs us. 

(3) i he fact of the stimulus limen and the tlifl'erence liriicn, 
leads us to the same conclusion. ‘Stimulus limen’ is the jihraso 
used by experimental psychology for the just noticeable stimulus ; 
‘ dillerence limen ’ is the just noticeable difleivncc b«*tween 
stimuli. Their values are detennined in the follo^v'ing \\’av. 
We take a stimulus or a stimuli’ “ dill'eieace, and givuiualij 
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increase it until it is noticed or cognised by an observer whe 
is unac<^uainted witli tbe objective conditions of tbe experiment. 
Tlie method presupposes the existence of stimuli and stimulus 
dilTerences which cannot be perceived. It follows, of course, that 
the object must bo different from the idea. 

9. (4) Finally, the manifold objective appliances which natural 
science has gradually perfected in order to a more exact deter- 
mination of its subject-matter show how wide is the dilFerence 
between our perception of things and the things themselves. 
Microscope and telescope, instruments of measurement, direct 
and indirect, weights and numbers, all alike are constantly 
emphasising the discrepancy between our impressions and the 
corresponding objects. So the naive realism of the vox populi 
passes over, by a sort of internal necessity, to the critical realism 
of natural science. The doctrine of the subjectivity of the 
qualities of sense is but a beginning, though in the right 
direction. Even as regards the spatial and temporal character 
of the contents of experience, we must distinguish between what 
appears in idea and w'hat is present in reality {cf. § 5. 2). 

Scientific realism, in its ordinary form, looks upon the world as 
composed of atoms of ponderable and imponderable matter, ruled 
by all kinds of forces, and subjected to spatial and temporal change. 
This conception w^as worked out, in all essential points, by Isaac 
Newton. But it, again, cannot be taken as “wisdom's final 
word.” It docs not give by any means the only possible account 
of tlie nature of objects. 

(1) The controversy between the niechaniciil and the dynamical 
views of nature still continues. Tlie mechanist defines the atoms 
as material extended particles ; his opponent makes them centres 
of force, uncxtciided points of reference for tlio effects of force 

(c/. § 7. 5). 

(2) It has not yet been decided wliether space is discretely or 
continuously filled. The atoms may be separated from one another 
by empty space, or matter may be an interconnected whole, subject 
to displacement or change of density in its various parts, but never 
KuUeriug tlisruptiou of its direct cuimection 
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10 , (3) In quite recent times attempts have Ixjen made to 
eliminate the ideas of matter and mass altogether, and to 
substitute for them that of energy, the capacity of producing 
effects. In this way, again, we should get a very different 

view of the universe from that offered by the usual scientific 
realism. 


(4) Lastly, high scientific authorities liave admitted that matter, 
atoms, etc., are only pictorial aids to thought, models or con- 
structions of things, provisional means of explanation {cf. § 16. 8). 
It is not the purpose of natural science, they say, to establish 
objective entities : it has the more modest task of exhibiting or 
describing, in as simple form as possible, the perceptible processes 
of nature. And they accordingly refuse to read any realistic 
meaning whatever into scientific concepts. AVhen we attempt 
to obtain a pictorial idea of small particles, e.£/., moving in space, 
or of a strain or pressure or blow which they give or receive, we 
are inevitably led away from tlie concepts of the atoms and of 
their mutual relations. These concepts, wliich inform us luerely 
of sj)atial or temporal characteristics, and may perhaps involve the 
assumption of qualities unknowm, true qualitates occuli<jc^ are on 
their side incapable of representation in idea. AU that they give 
us, therefore, is the bare thought that tlioir objects exist \ and 
since (as we have seen : 9, above) the thouglit of existence may 
be formulated in various, equally possible ways, the positive 
definitions of scientific realism cannot be accepted as valid 
without long and careful examination. It is the duty of the 
metaj>hysics of nature to tell us what ideas we may most properly 
entertain as to tlie nature of objective reality. 

It is not necessary to enter here upon a discussion of other and 
far more dubious forms of critical realism. Lut we may add one 
general remark, by way of apjueciation of it as an epistemo- 
logical tlieory. It is this : that epistemology is not competent 
to decide upon the existenuui of a concejjtually necessary reality. 
\\ hen it has determined the character of the subjective and the 


objective, with due regard to the quality of the original contents 
of experience, it has dune all lliat Wc can demand of it. 'iu sci 
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up au exjstiiig reality as the counterpart of these concepts is to 
take a step into tlie realm of metaphysics. 

11. The pheiioiuenalisin which follows from this limitation of 
the epistemological domain is not the phenomenalism of Kant. 
Tl»e Kantian epistemology holds, and holds correctly, not only 
that we cannot say miything definite about the quality of things- 
in -themselves, but also that we do not even know whether or not 
they exist. Nevertheless, it distinctly assumes their existence, 
and makes them the causes of our sensations or of the material 
aspect of phenomena. Furthermore, Kant’s hypothesis of the 
subjectivity, with its corollary of the necessity, of the forms of 
])ercej)tion and categories, and his view of the objective determi- 
nation and contingency of the contents of perception, are neither 
of them in conformity with modern theory. It is only in general 
outline, therefore, that wo can accept the Kantian phenomenalism. 
We agree with it that a subjectively conditioned and an objec- 
tively conditioned are to bo distinguished in pure, actual 
experience ; and we agree that this experience itself cannot be 
adequately described either as subjective or as objective. Wundt, 
Avenarius, Mach, and many others — despite wide divergences of 
oj>inion on certain points — are at one in the view that all 
experience is at first wholly iiidilTerent, but that it presents two 
difVerent sides or contexts, which necessarily lead to its sej^aration 
into a subjective and an objective factor. So much of the 
original contents of experience (Wundt’s object of idea, our 
datum of experience) as is dependent upon a knowing subject we 
call the subjectively conditioned, or simply the subjective or the 
psychical. We have no right to call the data of experience con- 
scious processes, — ideas, perceptions, sensations, etc,, — except so far 
as they show this subjective side. On tlie other hand, that element 
in the same original contents of experience which is dependent 
upon other objects in sjnice is the objectively conditioned, tlie 
olijective or external. AVe have, again, no right to call the data 
of experience objects or things, without qualilicatioii, except in so 
far as wc are directing our attention to these objective relations ol 
dependence. 
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Since, however, a real separation of the two sides is ini practic- 
able — natural science having to determine in each individual case, 
by all sorts of laborious methods, what is actually given in nature, 
t.e., truly objective — we are obliged in practice to deline the whole 
of a particular experience as conscious process or as object (cy* 
§ a 5). 

12. The terms ‘subject* and ‘object,* however, are not 
entirely free of ambiguity. It will be well, therefore, briefly 
to pass in review the difierent meanhigs ^\'hich may attach to 
them. 

The antithesis of ego and external world, subject aiul object, 
is brought alx>ut, in the first place, by the discrimination of our 
owui body (more particularly of our l)ody as seen) from other 
bodies in space. As thus produced, it goes along with a s|K^cial 
form of subjectification and objectification. The jxirts, attributes 
and states or activities of our own body are made subjective, and 
the parts, attributes, states or activities of other bodies objectified. 
By ‘ attribute * or ‘ state * is here meant anything that is 
spatially or temporally connected witli a body as its point of 
reference, or that can be regarded as the emanation or efl’cct 
of that body. The latter definition gradually becomes tlie more 
important, so that finally nothing is subjectified, e.y,, tliat does 
not stand in a relation of dependence to our own body or its 
physical properties. 

Gradually, however, the antithesis takes on a different meaning. 
Tlieoretically, there is no reason for marking off our own body, iis 
an individual spatial form, from tlie other bodies in space, and 
setting it over against them as ego against external world. Our 
own Ixxly may itself be regartlcd as a tlatum of experience, and 
considered under the two rubrics of subject and object. The new 
concept of subject then connects wdth the exi.steiice of processes 
w'hich are always subjectified and never objectified, — feelings, acts 
of will, thoughts, images of fancy. All these states are charac- 
terised by a total lack of any objective side, in the earlier seiLse 
of the term. They therefore constitute the nucleus of a new 
concept of subject; and the subjectification of a contents of 
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experience now means its assignment to a position within the 
connection of merely subjectified contents. 

18. Objectification, too, must now mean simply a special relation 
of the contents to one another, not a relation to determinatt 
objects, marked off in a class by themselves. We may call the 
relation that obtains between the subjectified constituents an 
association^ and tliat which holds betw’een the objectified processes 
a mechanical connection. In its final and most abstract form, the 
concept of subjectifi cation will then mean the apprehension of a 
contents as member of an associative connection ; and objecti- 
fication, in the same way, w'ill mean the apprehension of a process 
as member of a mechanical connection. This new concept of the 
subjective need make no change in our definition of the problem 
of psychology {cf. § 8. 5). For ‘membership in an associative 
comiection ’ is precisely the same, so far as contents is concerned, 
with ‘ dependence upon the body of the experiencing subject.’ 
Formally regarded, liowever, the new concept labours under a 
disadvantage : it does not place any exact instrument or method 
at the disposal of the scientific enquirer. XTence, for scientific 
purposes, psychology will do well to retain the older definition 
of the subjective, which, if epistemologically less exact, is in 
contents identical with the new. 
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of the word idealism. In popular parlance it is used as a term of 
respect for any attempt to rise above the ordinary, average, every-day 
level. In plnlosophical terminology we heiir of metaphysical, episte- 
mological, ethical and aisthetical idealism and realism. O. Willmann’s 
Geschichtc des Idealismus (2 vols., 1894— 9G) apparently means to treat of 
idealism in this comprehensive way. 
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G. W, F. Ilcgers system is often called an ahsiAuU idmlivm. Ilerbart's 
pliiloso|)hy, a^aiu, is termed realistic, because in his metaphysics he 
designates the ultimate elements of existence ‘ reals.’ The tratia- 
ceiulental realism of E. von Hartmann affirms that things in themselves 
come under the forms of perception (sjiace and time) and the categories, 
and so paves tne way for their metaphysical determination. 


C ETHICAL SCHOOLS. 

§ 27 . T/icories of the Or{gi?i of Morality. 

(yi) THE AUTHORITATIVE AND THE AUTONOMOUS MORAL SYSTE!M3. 

1. The lieteroiiomous theory of morality refers the mond 
obligation of the individual to external precepts, rules or laws. 
Either God (the church) or the state may bo looked upon as law- 
giver. It is not always clear, however, wdicro the line is drawn 
by tlio lietoronomists betw^een statement of historical fact and 
ethical hypothesis ; so tliat the reader must regard it as an open 
(question whether the authors w'hoiii we cjuote representing the 
theory would derive moral action in the iiulividual case from the 
autliority of state or church. Socrates, as w-e saw, speaks of two 
diflerent sources of morality : the wnitten law of man and the 
unwTitten law of God (cf. § 9. 2 ). Theological ethics is especially 
inclined tow^ards heteronomy, tracing mond obligation to the 
will of God and its revelation. The stricter form of the theory 
maintains that a tiling Ls good and right simply because God wills 
it, and that if God should w^ill otherwise morality would neces- 
sarily assume a dillerent character. In a modified fonn it declares 
that human reason is capable in itself of discovering what is good 
and right, though it is a matter for rejoicing that the interests of 
human knowdedge harmonise as they do with the divine will. On 
the side of political heteronomy the first wuiter to mention is 
Hobbes (c/. § 9, 7). Ho accepts the absolutism of the stiite in all 
departments, and accordingly gives it the right to determine the 
nature and diiection of human action. True, he also concedes 
the validity of a natural mond law and of the commands of Gtxl ; 
but both alike are so largely dependent upon individual interpieUv- 
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tion tliat tlicy cannot possess the same universal validity and 
power as the laws of the state. J. II. Kircluiiann (t 1884) has 
recently taken up a similar position. 

2. The liypothesis that the origin of moral obligation is to be 
looked for in social or political or religious (ecclesiastical) sanctions 
may serve all the purpose^ of an historical enquiry. But it is not 
an historical enquiry that the heteronomists are engagc<i upon. 
The essential point of dilTerence betw’een autonomy ami heter- 
onomy is this : autonomy finds the origin and sanction of tlie 
moral conduct of the individual in spontiineous, independent 
thoughts and impulses ; heteronomy in constraining precepts, 
whose validity is derive<l from obedience and submission, not 
from a free recognition of their rightness. And there can be no 
doubt that a heteronomy of this kind is often realised in practice. 
The man who refrains from a crime because it is forbidden and 
punished by the state does not feel a direct moral obligation to 
keep from criminal action ; and the man who tries to order his 
life in accoulanco with moral standards for the sake of pleasing 
God or satisfying the precepts of the church is, like the criminal, 
merely bowing liis will to an external authority. On the other 
hand, there seems to be as little doubt that our moral judgment 
decides in favour of autonomy. The fii'st thing that we require 
of a moral action is tliat it arise from inner freedom, and not at 
the best of some extraneous consideration. 

We consequently di.stinguish very definitely between legal 
enactments, rules of propriety in social intercourse, the etiquette 
of professional conduct, etc., on the one liand, and moral duty on 
the other. That duty and propriety may and should prompt to 
precisely the same mode of behaviour does not lessen the 
dilfercncc Iwtween them in the smallest degree. Autonomy, then, 
is the natural stand{X)int of ethics ; and it is readily intelligible 
that, apart from the few authors we have cited (and not all even 
of these are wholly consistent in their heteronomy), the moral 
systems both of ancient and modern times are throughout autono- 
mous in character. We need not, therefore, give a special list of 
them hero. 
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{h) AtRIORISM AN'I) Kmpiricism. 

3. 'We found two opposing views of the origin of knowledge 
(§ 24), rationalism and empiricism. This epistemological dilFer- 
ence lias its ethical pamllel in the antithesis of apriorism, or, as it 
is also called, nutivisni or intutiicmisniy and omj>iricisni, wliich in 
its modern and specialised form is termed evoluiiouistn. We may 
say, if we will, that tlie question here at issue is the question of 
the origin of conscience^ understanding by ‘ conscience ' the source 
of moral judgment within us, \vhether passed upon our own 
actions or upon those of others. The apriorists look upon con- 
science as an original, innate activity, wliich can be known only 
by intuition ; the empiricists seek to refer it to e.xperience or to a 
gradual process of development. In ethics, as in epistemology, 
therefore, it is a question of psychogenesis, of historical psycho- 

stands in the forefront of the battle of the schools. 
The apriorists, however, hold further that the obligatory force 
of moral norms and the universal validity of moral judgments 
compel us to regard them as an innate possession or at least a 
necessary development of the practical reason (c/. § 9. 8). lienee 
nativism in ethics goes along with mtionalism in epistemology. 
Descartes, Leibniz, and the school of Leibniz, were all apriorists. 
Kant, too, combines apriorism and rationalism. The moral law 
with its categorical imjierative is a given fact, which can ho 
understood only if we recognise its a priori character. Conscience is 
the function whereby judgment compares an action with the moral 
law ; so that it may be teimed “ the representative of the inord 
law in the empirical consciousness of mankind.” As such, it is 
incumbent on it not only to judge of human actions, but also to 
influence choice by warning and admonition. 

4. The intuitionist as|iect of apriorism is most prominent in 
Lnglish ethics. The intuitionists place moral ideas or judgments 
ujjon the same level with matliematical axioms or the laws of 
nature. The ntathematiciaii and the physicist declare that tlieir 
first principles neither require nor admit of pioof ; the momlist 
declines in the sajue way to popularise liis intuitions or fit them 
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for general recognition by any process of demonstration. It 
makes no great difference to the theory that some of its adherents 
offer a satisfactory psychological account of the nativistic character 
of morality, explaining that it becomes conscious by the fact of 
social intercourse, but is only latent in the isolated indi^ idual. 


R. Cudworth, R. Cumberland and S. Clarke are the chief 
representatives of intuitionism in English philosophy. 

Of the followers of Kant, Fichte, Sclileiermacher and, to some 
extent, Schopenhauer belong to the school of apriorism. Herbart's 
‘judgments of taste' (§ 9. 9) may also be denominated aprioristic, 
since the practical ideas which they express are regarded as eternal 
and immutable. FinaUy, Lotze must be ranked among the 
exponents of this phase of thought. He declares himself most 
explicitly for the apriority of conscience as law-giving function, 
and as explicitly denies the competency of empiricism to decide 
what ethical ideas shall be considered as obligatory. 

5. Empiricism, particularly in the more special form of evolu- 
tionism, is the dominant form of philosophical ethics at the 
present day. Locke opened the campaign against intuitiomsm in 
ethics, as he did against apriorism in epistemology (§ 5. 3). His 
armiment in disproof of innate practical rules or ideas sets out 
from the fact that there arc no univcmally recognised judgments 
in matters of ethics : we do not find the same moral ideas in rude 
peoples, among criminals, etc., that we do in civilised nations and 
among individuals who submit to the regulations of the state and 
of society. In the second place, it is incompatible with the theory 
of an innate moral principle that in actual fact the dictates of 
morality should be so frequently disregarded, and that where our 
actions do conform to their (supposed) contents quite heterogeneous 
motives should be so frequently adducible for them. Lastly, there 
can be no doubt that the injunctions of morality stand in need 
of proof, if they arc to make good their claim to validity ; whereas 
innate truths neither require nor admit of demonstration, i m 
only connate disposition to which Locke does not take exception 
is the capacity of feeling pleasure and pain ; but religious, po i le. 
and social sanctions have combined with it to determine the or 
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mation of our nioml idejis. Thifi ompiricism* and more esj>ociaily 
its negative side, was liailed with gre^it delight by the materialists. 
Helvetius and Ilolbach are more emphatic even than I^ocke 
m their denial of the originality of moral ideas. Nevertheless, 
it was impossible to formulate a satisfactory ethical theory along 
empirical lines so long as the burden of moral evolution hail to be 
thrown upon the lifetime of the individual. For there is clear 
evidence of moral progress in society, in the community of in- 
dividuals ; and this cannot be explained while we conceive of 
each mdividual as starting afresh for liimself, and refuse to pcisit 
any difference of connate disposition. 


6. Schelling and Hegel are the lli-st moralists to evince marked 
evolutionistic tendencies; but their view of the historical de- 
velopment of ethical norms is logical, not empiriail. Hence 
they do not enquire into the special factors which have been at 
work in the alteration of moral standards, but content themselves 
with bringing the individual phenomena of the actual moral 
life under a general logical law. It is clear to us that this 
path can never lead to an understanding of the how and why of 
ethical ideas. The great advance which Darwin made upon 

previous theories of the development of org.anic life consisted 
in the specification of a whole number of empirical factors, 
which enable us to see how species originate and become trans- 
formed. Darwin carried over the same jirinciples of explanation 
io the problem of the origin of conscience {cf the Descent of 
Man), Three factors are concerned in its production : (1) the 
social instinct, whicli is connate in the auiimds as in man; (2) tlie 
power, gnidually incieasing with the rise of the animal in the 
scale of development, to compare the present with the i^ast, 
collect and utUise experiences; and (3) the general factor of 
habituation, which regulates all organic activities and inclinations. 
Added to these are natural selection, and the iulluenco which the 
approval or disappoval of our fellow-men exercises upon our life 
and conduct. It is through the working of natural selection, 
that races in wliich self-control h;is r lurched a high degree of 
development, or the socud impulses liave come to possess especial 
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sigiiiiicancc, gain the atlvantage in the struggle for existence over 
others that have remained more backward in these resjKicts. 

7. More satisfactory from the philosophical point of view is the 
attempt made by Sj^encer to apply the doctrine of evolution to 
ethical problems. All action consists, on his view, in activities 
which are adapte<i to certain ends ; and an action is the more per- 
fect the more exact its adaptation. The natural ends of voluntary 
activity are either the preservation and furtherance of the in- 
dividual life or the life of the race, or the promotion of a state 
of society which allows the individual to live and act in the 
greatest possible harmony with the aims and purposes of other 
individuals. The corresponding grades of conduct are termed by 
Spencer self-maintaining, race -maintaining and universal. It is 
the third stage that constitutes the principal subject-matter of 
ethics. Moral science has to deduce from the laws of life and 
the general conditions of existence why certain modes of conduct 
are harmful and certain others useful. That is ‘ good,’ in the 
widest sense, which serves to accomplish some purpose ; and the 
ultimate conscious purpose of all vital activity is the production 
or retention of pleasure, or the avoidance or removal of pain. 
There are, it is true, many ethical systems and moral judgments 
in which the reference to pleiisure does not receive so great 
em])hasis ; but the reason is simply that they substitute for 
pleasure, the real and ultimate end of conduct, certain others 
which have acquired validity and significance as means to the 
attiunraent of pleasure. The most highly developed conduct is 
good conduct ; and so the ideal end of action, regarded as a 
natural phase of human evolution, is identical with the ideal 
standaid of conduct as judged from the ethical standpoint. 

8, AVuiidt makes another and a dilferent aptdication of the 
doctrine of evolution in ethics. lie finds the chief reason for 
the alteration of nioml judgments or purposes in what he calls 
the ‘ law of heterogony of purpose ’ — the law, t.e,, that every 
voluntary action tends to go beyond its proposed end, so that 
Unforeseen eifects arise which may serve the source of new 
ideas of purnoso. This idea has proved extremely fruitful foi 
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ethical encjuiry. It enables us to understand how tliere can b« 
80 great a dili'erence as there often is between tlie first and original 
purpose of a voluntary action and the end which it has come to 
subserve after a certain period of development. ^Ve see, e.r?., 
how an altruistic or universalistic action 111 ight gradually emerge 
from what was primarily egoistic or individualistic. AVundt 
further distinguishes three stages in the evolution of moral ideas : 
(1) a stage in which the moral asjiect of life is as yet undifl'eren- 
tiated from its other aspects; ( 2 ) a stige in which ethical concepts 
become more sharply outlined, under the inlluence of religious 
ideas and social conditions ; and ( 3 ) a stage in which moral 
conceptions become unified and systematised, as philosophy grows 
more powerful and religion loses its dogmatic character, — in which 
the notion of an ethics of humanity transcends the differences of 
race and custom. Lastly, conscience is manifested, AVuiidt says, 
by the dominance of imperative motives, to whose development 
many factors have contributed : external and internal constraint, 
enduring content, a moral ideal of life. The last factor is oiJerativo 
only in the introduction of the third stage, of fully conscious 
morality, where all the separate moral activities are controlled and 
determined by some single fundamental thought. 

9 . These examples of evolutionary ethics will suflice to indicate 
the general nature of its method. There can be no doubt that 
the requirements of a science of morality are very much better 
satisfied by evolutionism than by intuitionisrn. The question of 
the origin of moral judgments is not answered by the assumption 
of an innate conscience. In tlie first place, no account is taken 
of the actual differences of moral appreciation found in history, 
in the life of a nation, and in the conduct of individuids within 
tlie same ejioch ; in the second, no attempt is made to trace 
existent moral ideas to their conditions. Ami evolutionism is not 
oiien to the objections raised against tlie older form of empiricism. 
At the same time, we are bound to ask here, as we asked in the 
CorresiJonding case of empiristic epistemology (<*/*. g 21 . G), whether 
etliics really has any necessary interest in an historical and 
psychological enquiry into the origin of ethical judgments. A 
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normative discipline, an art of volition and action, can gain 
nothing either for the validity or for the systematisation of its 
norms and precepts from the proof of their gradual development 
under a variety of conditions and influences. We can no more 
hope that ethics will be assisted in any direct way by an account 
of the course of moral ideas through tlie centuries than that logic 
would be helped to solve its problems by a psychological history 
of the development of its concepts and judgments and methods. 
Spencer’s conception of an end of action, regarded as a natural 
phase of human evolution, is certainly not derived from a purely 
theoretical consideration of the course of liistory, but springs from 
a preformed ethical judgment which finds certain activities or 
purposes more valuable than others. Evolutionism is a theory, 
that is, but not a norm ; it gives us an explanation of particular 
facts, but no precepts or laws by which we might regulate our 
actions. It follows that the antithesis of intuitionism and 
empiricism is not of essential significance for ethics. It applies 
to theories which have taken shape during the wor kin g out of 
psychological or sociological problems. 
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§ 28. The Ethics of Reflexion and the Ethics of Feeling, 

1. The question whether the motives of moral volition and 
action, as given in experience, take the form of feelings or of 
reflexion — some kind of rational consideration, concept, judgment, 
etc. — may mean either of two diflerent things. The emphasis 
may lie uj)on the psychological nature of the motives to a 
voluntary action, and the answer to the question be sought by 
j>syohological methods within the psychological sphere ; or interest 
may centre round the ethical character of the motives, which maj^ 
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then be classified and valued without any regar<l to psycliology at 
all. These two ways of looking at the question are not very 
clearly distingiiished in the ethical literature, so that it is most 
difficult to name the supporters of the various possible theories. 
And there is still another difficulty. There is no general agreo- 
ment as to what we are to understand by motive, and how motive 
is related to end. If motive is the same thing as cause, then, of 
course, the conscious ground of determination in choice or action 
is but a fraction of the total cause. But since a moral judgment 
has direct reference only to the conscious 2 )roccsses of volition and 
action, the idea of motive is restricted in ethics to this conscious 
ground of determination. Now, an end is the idea of a result of 
action, regarded in general as attainable ; and it is clear that such 
an idea will determine and influence conduct. In this sense, an 
end is al.so a motive. Since, however, a single end may be 
regarded, if not as merely the result of choice, at least as the most 
immediate ground of determination in voluntary action, the term 
motive is still required to designate the occasion which led to the 
formation or selection of the particular idea of end. The dis- 
tinction between end and motive would then be very simple. 
End is the ground of determination in voluntary action ; motive 
the ground of determination in arriving at an end. Neither can 
be considered from the ethical point of view, however, except in 
the cbnracter of conscious processes. As we find the same lack of 
clearness in the ethical literature with regard to the meaning of 
these words — some books avoiding the <lifliculty altogether — it 
will again be very diflicult to make our historical exposition 
anything but obscure. 

2. The following account of the advocates of an ethics of 
reflexion, an ethics of feeling and a stain-lpoint intermediate 
between the two, will (1) employ the idea of motive in the 
sense defined above. (2) It will further take its stand upon the 
modern definition of feeling as a state of pleiisantness or 
un|ileasantuess, without, liowever, aflirining the exclusive validity 
of any one of the various jKissible liypotheses of the quality 
of feeiiijg. Some psychologists believe that the ieeilugs ani 
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homogeneouf? throughout, so that there are but two feeling 
qualities, those of pleasantness and unpleasantness ; others 
distinguish a great variety of qualities within the general 
division: sensory, aesthetic, moral, religious, etc., feelings. We 
may quite well disregard this difference of psychological opinion 
as to the nature of feeling ; and indeed we must do so, since 
we cannot always determine which position is held by a particular 
moralist. (3) Finally, we shall make no attempt at a separate 
tieatment of sul>-forms of the ethics of rellexion, of an ethics 
of understanding, e,g., and an ethics of reason (c/. § 14. 7). The 
only alternatives that we have to consider, therefore, are contained 
in the question : Are the motives of moral volition intellectual 


or emotional in character ? And we may accordingly substitute 
the phrase ethical mtellectualism for ‘ethics of reflexion/ and 
emotional ethics for * ethics of feeling.’ 

3. Ihe ethical systems of ancient philosophy are all alike 
intellectual istic. Socrates declares that reflexion alone can 
decide as to what will give keen and enduring satisfaction or 
happiness, f.e., as to what can serve as moral end in the individual 
case. We find the same standpoint in Plato and Aristotle. Moral 


determination must proceed from the highest faculty of the 
mind, from reason. Hence the highest virtue of all is wisdom or 
prudence or foresight — a certain intellectual constitution. The 
same doctrine obtains also among the Stoics and Epicureans. 
The Stoics look upon passion as the root of all evil, so that the 
negative precondition for morality or goodness is a passionless 
frame of mind, apathy. Even in the Scholastic ethics we see 
traces of inuGlleci/uaiistic influence, in spite of its opposition to 
Christian theory. Thomas Aquinas says that rational foresight 
determines the wiii to choose tlie best among diflerent possible 
purposes. Aiul in modern jihilosopliy the ethics of reflexion has 
found numerous adherents. Tlius Hobbes’ natural moral law 
^ 9. 7) consists in an accurate weighing of the useful or 
haimful results of action j and immorality consequently rests 
upon an intellectual error, a wrong inference. Cutlworth, too, 
ZDakei^ furciuguL the source of all morality, and the same 
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idea recurs in Clarke, when he demands of a moral action that 
it bo constantly and regularly controlled by reason. 

4. The ethics of reflexion further includes the materialistic 
moralists in its ranks. They prefer the intellectualistic concejv 
tion of ethical motives because it harmonises best with empiricism. 
For, evidently, our knowledge and judgment and reflexion may 
very well be made dependent upon experience ; but the nature 
of feeling is determined by disi>osition and organisation. Intel- 
lectualisin also dominates the metaphysical ethics of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We cannot, it is true, assert 
that Descarhis shows any very definite bias towards the position. 
Still, he defines morality as the int«ention of doing what one 
knows to be right, and holds that the emotions obscure clear 
knowledge and therewith debase the good wdl. Leibniz, on the 
other hand, makes moral and rational action identicid. Moral 
action is the result of clear ideas, immoral action comes from 
confused ideas. And as the feelings of pleasiintiiess and 
unpleasantness both belong to the class of coniused ideas, they 
can be regarded only as obsUvcles to morality, not as positive 
grounds of moral determination. Through the writings of Wolli 
this became the accepted theory of ethics in the Germ;m 
philosophy of the first half of the eighU^mth century. Kant, 
too, must be counted among the mondists of reflexion. The only 
motive to morality wliich he recognises is a law of the practical 
reason, an a priori rule; feelings are j>athological grounds of 
detennination in human volition. J. G. Fichte, dining his first 
jjeriod, is Kant’s truest disciple in ethical doctrine. None but 
those who act for duty’s sake have reached the highest stage of the 
moral character. Hegel is also an intellectualist. Thought, of 
sa^'s, must decide what purpose shall be posited by the choosing 
will. And modern utilitarianism (cf. §30. 9), as represented by 
Bentham and J. S. iSIill, inclines towards the same sUuidpoint. 
It is only by a quite complicated coui'se of reasoning that we can 
decide wliether a given action is or is not in accordance with the 
ethical end of genend j>rosperity. 

5. It is nut until the advent of Cluistiaiiity tliat the ethics he 
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feeling begins to assume definite form, Christianity sees the 
fundamental motive to moral action in the feeling of love. And 
it Wiis then a long time before philosophical ethics assimilated the 
idea of an emotional ethics. In Shaftesbury it is very ‘prominent. 
Emotions constitute the springs of all our actions, and moral 

conduct has its root in a harmonious relation of selfish and social 
feelings (c/. § 7. 9). 

According to Hutcheson (f 1747), purely disinterested love or 
unselfish preference is the sole source of moral action ; while 
reason has but a secondary significance, as helping to determine 
the objects of action. For Smith, in the same way, s}mpathy 
is the only motive to morality, Rousseau also represents an 
ethics of feeling, but from a dilfcrent point of view. His belief 
tliat nature is so far superior to civilisation necessarily led him to 
lay stress upon natural feelings, feelings undistorted by education. 
In the post-Kautian pliilosopliy, Schopenhauer is an outspoken 
advocate of an emotional ethics. Sympathy is the one moral 
motive. L. Feuerbach also belongs to the school : he regards the 
impulse to happiness as the fundamental force in all action, 
moral actions included. Comte, too, looks on love as the impelling 
motive in social activities. At the present day the etliics of 
feeling is undoubtedly in the ascendant. This is largely due 

to the tendency of modern psychology to identify feeling and 
motive. 

6. Not all moralists are strict adherents either of the intellect- 
ualistic or of the emotional theory. Many have taken up an 
intermediate standpoint, recognising both intellectual and 
emotional factoi's as possible motives. Spinoza, e.^., speaks of 
the enslavement of will by emotion as the source of all base 


and immoral conduct, and indicates clear or adequate knowledge 
as the only means of escape from it ; but at the same time 
declares that emotions cannot bo overcome except by emotions, 
and that truly moral conduct from inner freedom can therefore 
ai’ise only by way of a special emotion which is stronger than the 
rest. Ihis highest emotion is the onior infellectudlis L)&i, In 
English ctliics^ Cumberland gives the leelings of benevolence and 
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trust a place beside rational foresight, as grounds of determination 
in volition *, and Locke makes self-love an influential motive 
alongside of reasoned reflexion. Ilume, too, thinks that conduct 
is aflected in both ways, by sympathy and self-love ujx»n the one 
side, and by understanding and reflexion on the other. Liistly, 
llerbart may be included in the present list, since liis practical 
ideas, wliich give the standaixl of i-eference for all moral apprecia- 
tion, acknowledge both an emotional and an intellectual motive. 
The emotional is clearly recognised in the idea of benevolence ; 
the intellectual, perliaps, in the idea of perfection. 

7. A psychological enquiry into the nature of the motives 
which determine choice or decision leads, on general grounds, 
and quite apart from the qxicstion whether feeling has two 
qualities or many, to the conclusion that neither emotional nor 
intellectualistic ethics is of itself adequate to the facts of the 
moral life. There are actions which must be referred to in- 
tellectual motives exclusively ; but there are others which are 
instigated by an affectively -toned idea or judgment, and yet 
others whose selection is due simply to considerations of agree- 
ablcness or disagieeableness. Idost moralists of the present day 
incline to think that feeling must bo at least one, if it is not the 
sole factor in the taking of a resolution ; and many assert outright 
that to will and to be pleased to will are one anti the same thing. 
The actual judgment of the agent, however, returns a flat con- 
tradiction to this theory'. Sometimes wo think that we ought to 
do something, not from inclination, l)ut because an external or 
internal force compeLs us ; sometime.s a simple reflexion, m which 
feeling plays no part at all, influences the will to decide. The 
assertion that feelings invariably help to determine volition — still 
more, the statement that they are the only possible motives to 
voluntary action — is a logical dogma of the most arbitrary kiiul. 
It is not an objective description taken from the facts, but a 


hypothetical construction of the course of events. And there is 
still another consideration. Working from the evolutionary 
standpoint, modern psychology 1ms come to believe that pleasure 
and paui are connected with fuithcrance and obstruction of tiii 
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iiidividufil life. Hence those who regard self-preservation as the 
real or final purpose of all action find no difficulty in translating 
ethics into psychology, and defining their purpose as the pursuit of 
pleasure and the avoidance of pain. Eut to say nothing of the 
correctness or incorrectness of the evolutionary theory of feeling 
— and grave objections may be brought against it — the assumed 
connection proves nothing whatsoever as regards the particular 
action of the adult individual, 

8. An unprejudiced psychological examination shows quite 
clearly (1) that voluntary actions often take place independently 
of feeling, (a) There are numerous cases in which a pleasure oi 
the avoidance of a pain is exi>erieiiced not directly, but only in idea. 
In all these, we know that if a certain event happens a pleasant 
feeling will arise or an unpleasant feeling be avoided. That is to 
say, we know theoreticaUy what is the connection between the 
feelings and their conditions. Surely, no one will deny that 
choice can bo made or resolution taken upon the ground of such 
knowledge. It is possible, of course, that the ideas may give rise 
to an emotion of expectation or fear, and so be accompanied by 
anticipatory feelings ; but this is neither necessarily nor (so far 
as the author’s experience extends) even usually the case. («-) 
Here belong further the ‘ habitual ’ or ‘ automatic ’ actions, 
whose sure and uniform course excludes them from the class of 
selective actions (actions involving choice) but not from that of 
voluntary action in geneml. They, too, require a certain impulse, 
which they receive from particular ideas, (c) And, finally, all 
dutiful actions seem to spring from other than emotional motives, 
Ihey, however, are only one out of a large number of similar 
instances, herever principles, theoretical considerations, etc., 
determine a resolve, the equation of ‘willing’ with ‘willingness’ 
is quite witliout meaning. If the ethics of reflexion were content 
to state that intellectual motives are possible, or of actual occur- 
rence, it would undoubtedly be entitled to general acceptance. 

9. (2) Eut it happens hardly less frequently that aflectively- 
toned ideas or trains of ideius are of determining iniportjuice for 
choice. AV hen wo act from benevolence or sympathy, from fear 
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or hope, from enthusiasm or despair, tlic intluences at work are a 
more or less intensive feeling and an intellectual factor. Our 
choice is not decided by feeling alone, but by feeling in con- 
nection with particular ideas or judgments. The feeling of 
itself is oftentimes far too indefinite to give a concreto 
direction to volition and choice. And to abstract entirelv from 

V 

the theoretical factor would argue an inexcusable disregard of 
facts. (3) Lastly, it is a by no means uncommon exi>erience that 
some idea assumes the dignity of a purpose because it carries with 
it an especially vivid feeling of pleasure, which prevents the 
realisation of other weakly-toned or indifferent possibilities. The 
relation of purpose and motive in such stjites of mind is the 
intimate relation of idea and feeling — indi.sputahly the simplest, 
but not by any means the only case. 

The result of our psychological discussion, then, is the rejection 
of any exclusive theory as to the nature of motives. We may 
note that the ethics of feeling, as it actually aj)pears in the history 
of philosophy, has not as a rule dmwn any hal’d and fast line in 
this respect. If the motive to morality is found in love or 
sympatliy or benevolence, we may be sure that the writer luis 
in mind actions which would fall under our second jisycho- 
logical rubric, actions where choice is determined by alfectively- 
toned ideas. 

10. We must now return to the ethical question, and ask which 
of the possible forms of motivisation in selective action is to 
receive the stamp of moral approval. According to intellectualism, 
none but the first j according to emotional morality, none but the 
tliird. The intellectualist "would regard any admixture of feeling 
in the determination of choice as prcjurlicial to the moral quality 
of volition. But this theory, though it can point to Kant as its 
classical exponent, does not possess universal validity. Our moral 
judgment of voluntary action in cases where we have to assume 
benevolence or sympathy as motive is by no means a judgment of 
disapproval. On the contrary, such action appears especially to 
deserve tlie predicate of good or moral. And most monilists ai‘e 
here in accord with the judgment of every-day life. Under those 
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ciix-umsUinces, an exclusive inteUectualisra must be rejected ; the 
only tenable position, from the side of the ethics of reflexion, 
will be that which looks upon the intellectual and emotional 
factors as alike significant for our moral actions. But again, the 
moral consciousness regards with approbation actions which spring 
from the pure consideration of duty, and actions influenced simply 
by the idea of feeling. It is at all events not necessary, therefore, 
that pleasure or pain be involved in the origination of a moral act. 
And, finally, conscience does not condemn purely emotional actions, 
provided that it can approve their purpose. An act does not lose 
in moral value because it is prompted by a feeling of joy. At the 
bume time, its moral character does not depend upon the feeling — 
unless, of course, we assume the existence of specific moral 
feelings. At this point the vexed psychological question of the 
homogeneity or heterogeneity of the qualities of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness (c/. 2, above) begins to have a bearing upon ethics. 
•Since psychology has not as yet reached a final decision in the 
matter, we must simply suspend judgment as to the possibility of 
a specific ethics of feeling; though an exclusively emotional theory 
may, in any event, be rejected as untenable. 

11. We may call the reader’s notice, in the present connection, 
to an important fact wliich has not as yet received from ethical 
writers the attention that it deserves. There is a distinction 
between peripherally and centmUy excited feelings, just as there 
is between ideas of perception and ideas of memory or imagina- 
tion. But while the ideas produced by peripheral stimulation are 
very much more vivid and intensive than the centrally aroused 
ideas of memory and imagination, the pleiisantness and unpleasant- 
ness set up by sense stimuli are not always, or even usually, 
stronger than those called forth by central excitation. Both facts 
arc of great importance for tlie understanding of the more 
complicated processes wliich grow up round feeling or idea. 
A knowledge based predominantly upon perception would hardly 
be possible if the centrally excited sensations Avere as vivid as the 
peripherally excited ; and, on the other hand, a standard of ethical 
or sesthetical appreciation, consistently applied over the whole 
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range of human activity, would hardly be possible if sense stimuli 
were the principal determinants of our emotional life. Moral 
education and moral progress are, therefore, closely Ixjuud up \Wth 
this teleological difference between feelings and ideas. 


§ 29 . Individnalis^n and Universalism, 

1 . Individualism and uni vernal ism return alternative answers 
to the question : M^io must be affected by our conduct, if the 
conduct is to be termed moral ? Individualism declares that it is 
always particular individuals, definite persons, that are the objects 
of moral volition ; universalism declares as certaiidy that it is 
always a community, wliether family or nation, social class or 
professional colleagues, etc., etc., to which moral conduct has to 
look. Individualism divides into egoisia iind altruism, according 
as the agent considei's himself, his own person, as the end of his 
volition, or makes other persons the objects of his moral action, 
Univemalism has as many forms as there are kinds of community; 
we can speak, e.^., of a social, a yoliticai, a national and a 
humanistic universalism. As a general rule, however, it defines 
the supreme community, humanity, as the highest or final 
aim of moral conduct, and regards the other forms as merely 
preparatory stages, proximate ends or necessary means, to tlie 
fulfilment of the ultimate ethical purpose. There are various 
intermediate standj)oint3 between the two extremes. Thus egoism 
and altruism may be united, and the different forms of univer- 
sali.sm brought together into a single universal theory'. Xay, even 
the extremes themselves, individualism and universalism, may 
subsist side by side Avithin the limits of the same ethical system. 
AVe may acknowledge the justice or necessity of conduct which 
is directed towards particular individuals, as Avell as of conduct 
that takes the good of a community for its end. 

2. We find both schools of thought represented in ancient 
ethics. Socrates, the Stoics and the Epicurean.s, are all individ- 
ualists. Plato inclines to universalism ; while Ari.stotle takes up 
an intermediate positioii. No moralist of antiquity stands for 
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pure altruism : the individualism is for the most part both egoistic 
and altruistic. We find an exclusive egoism, however, among the 
Cyrenaics (§ 9, 3), and, later, among the Kpicureans. The founder 
of Christianity may be termed a humanistic universalist, since he 
felt himself called to bring salvation to all mankind. His ethical 
precepts are, it is true, characterised throughout by an individ- 
ualLstic tendency; but this does not include respect of persons, 
and the individualism is accordingly the fitting precursor of a 
humanistic universalisin. Egoism and altruism are evenly 
balanced; it is only occasionally that the altruistic side becomes 
the more pronounced. The same point of view obtauis in 
theological ethics. The duties of tlie agent to himself are placed 
side by side with his duties towards others. When the theolo- 
gians further put forward the community of state or church as 
a special object of moral volition, they are not returning to the 
prevailing ideas of early Christian etliics, but rather extending 
and supplementing them to meet the needs of a dillereut age. 

3. In modern ethics we see all sorts and kinds of individualistio 
and universalistic theory. Spinoza and Hobbes are egoists who 


look upon the pioservation, advantage and prosperity of the acting 
subject as the natural aim of all endeavour. Hobbes recommends 
an attitude of goodwill towards others, but only as a necessary 
means to the accomplishment of this end. Descartes and Leibniz, 
on the other hand, are individualists who unite egoism and 
altruism. Francis Ilacon seems to be a pure univei'salist, of the 
social and humanistic type. Cumberland and I^cke combine 
individualism with univei'salism ; Hutcheson, Hume and Smith 
are very decidedly altruistic. Shaftesbury, Kant and Fichte are 
individualists in the general sense of the woixi ; though Fichte 


in his later period loans towaixls a humanistic universalisin. 
Schopenhauer, Comte and Lotze are altruists; llegel and ^Vuudt, 
humanistic universalists ; Herliart, an individualist in both 


meanings of the term. Finally, Schleiermachcr, Krause, Spencer 
and von Hartmann seek to harmonise individualism and 
univei's.alism. 


1. This VtU'iety of ethical sUindpoint is the reflexion (1) of an 
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actual clilleience in moral judgment, and (2) of a multiplicity of 
tem])oral and social influences. Tiie cosmopolitan sentiment of 
the eighteenth century could not possibly have found expression 
in a national or political universalism, such as is proclaimed on all 
sides at the present day. In times when the individual feels 
himself and his needs to be at variance witli the aims and 
regulations of the communit}' to which he belongs by birth and 
right, ethics naturally takes the form either of individualism or 
of a revolutionary univei'salism : and so on. If we question the 
actual moral judgment of mankind, we receive an answer that 
tells as strongly for individualism as for uni\'ersalism. An act 
of Ivinduess done by one individual to anotlier, without any idea 
of assistance to a community, is approved by our conscience as 
good, — provided, of course, that no egoism lies ljuhind it. On the 
other hand, we approve equa Uy of a mode of conduct whose 
purpose is nothing less than the advantage of humanity at largo : 
e.y., the ]>roduction of \vorks whose intellectual enjoyment is no*" 
confined to an}” particular persons or, perhaps, to any particular 
time. And again, we sliould not hesitate to call an action moral 
which aimed to further the interests of the narrower circle of tire 
family, or the wider sphere of profession, social class, people or 
state. In other words, our moral judgment knows nothing of the 
exclusive antithesis of individualism and universalism. Never- 
theles.s, there may be occasions when it has to distinguish and 
even to choose between them. A certain line of action towards 
imlividuals cannot always be harmonised with duty towards the 
community, and vice versa. 

5. It is a theory held by diflerent moralists at diirerent periods 
that there should be agreement between the individual and the 
social or universal emotions or tendencies. Kant’s categorical 
imperative, e.y., expresses this thought in the form of a law. But 
however much wo may desire the reconciliation, we find 
our.selves, as a matter of fact, not seldom obliged to choose 
between the good of an individual and the good of the 
community. Tlie difficulties whicli thus arise are not met 
by the simple statement that the community must of necessity 
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take precedence over tlie individuaL The necessity exists only 
wlien the interests of the community coincide with those of the 
individual, or when their fulfilment at least promises the satisfac- 
tion of the just requirements of individual members. On the 
other hand, a case is quite conceivable in Avhicli the good of the 
community would not by any means appear more important or 
valuable than the good of the individual. Consequently we are 
always thrown back upon the question of the highest or ultimate 
end of moral conduct, the question of the suimnum bonum^ and 
must let our answer to it decide wdiether particular persons or 
some fonn of community is to be the aim of our volition. It is 
only from the standpoint of a humanistic universalism that wo 
can say a : universalism and individualism are never 

irreconcilable. And since Christianity has lent to this position 
all the weight of religious sanction, it is in the inalienable interest 
of ethics to give its full support to humanistic theory. The 
argument that individual persons must be the concrete point of 
attachment in moral volition finds direct refutation in the 
increasing development of social, political, national and human- 
istic forces. 

Our discussion of these two schools of universalism and 
individualism must have brought home to the reader the fact 
of the relativity of moral judgments. This relativity will be 
impressed upon us still more forcibly, and in a still greater 
variety of degree, when ^ve come to enquire into the ends of 
moral volition. It has found proverbial expression in the plmise: 
“ the bettor is the enemy of the good.” All judgments of value, 
including the a?sthctic judgment and judgments based upon 
feelings of sense, have tliis mark of relativity upon them. 
Psychologically, it may bo referred to the character of feeling 
in general. It has been the occasion of all the attempts of 
moralists in all times to set up some absolute staiidaid of 
moral judgment, to discover some one supreme good or purpose 
to be achieved by moml volition. But no delinition that 
has as yet been offered has been able to command umversaj 
and lasting assent. 
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§ 30. Subjectivism and Objectivism, 

1 . ( 1 ) Subjectivism defines the end of moral action as a 
subjective state, either of the agent himself or of other in- 
dividuals. This ‘ state ’ must, evidently, bo a feeling. The 
processes of pleasantness and unjdeasantness are specifically 
subjective in character; they are the least capable of communi- 
cation of all subjective processes; and they liavo no objective 
side at all {cj. § 26. 12). Moreover, they are admirably qualified 
to serve as final purposes, beyond which the question ‘ to what 
end* cannot go. At the same time, not all feelings are of equal 
value. Tliey differ, at least, in intensity and duration ; and 
psychology has drawn the further distinction of sensible or 
lower and intellectual or higher feelings, contrasting those that 
depend upon sensory stimulation with those produced by the 
activity of idea or thought (c/. § 28. 2). Subjectivistic ethics, 
following psychology, has taken two diOeieut forms, those of 
hedonism and eudiemonism. 

Hedonism regards the pleasures of sense as the more intensive, 
and consequently the better worth pursuit ; eudcemonism points 
to the greater permanence of the intellectual feelings, and 
makes an enduring contentment, ‘happiness,* the end of moi-al 
endeavour. Iloth schools put a quite simple inter 23 retation iii)on 
the antitlietic predicates of tlie moral judgment. Conduct that 
tends to awaken pleasure is * good ’ ; conduct that tends to 
arouse pain is ‘bad.* 

2. (a) Hedmiism appears only s])oradically in the history of 
ethics. It was the j>osition of the Cyrenaic school in the 
ancient world {cf. § 9, 3), and lias been defended by certain 
of the materialistic moralists (es{>ecially Ilelvetius : §§ 9. 8; 

27. 5). T1 lis slight historical imjiortauce is readily inteliigible. 
(i.) It lies in the very nature of sense feeling on the one 
hand, a.nd of the develojmient of the higher civilisation on the 
other, that iieripheral {Measures and pains, though conshmtly re- 
newed, can exert but a transitory influence upon our inner life, 
(ii.) Moreover, the consequences of physical pleasure are often quite 
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the reverse of pleasant, (iih) And lastly, our moral judgment, 
while it does not refuse to consider them altogether, tolerates 
them merely as means to other and higher ends, or in cases where 
they do not conllict with the more important interests of human 
life. For all these reasons, sense feeling cannot possibly rank 
as the sole and final end of volition ; and any theory which 
attaches so great an importance to it must he rejected. 

{b) Eudeemonisyn-, wliich is still current in modern ethics, ;s far 
more adequate to the facts. The contentment that comes from a 
zealous fulfibnent of duty or from a good conscience, from 
successful mental labour or artistic achievement, from stimulating 
companionship or the confidence of friendship, — this lasting con- 
tentment, it says, is an immeasurably more valuable and therefore 
more worthy aim than the brief and uncertain satisfaction of the 
senses. It is evident that eudaemouism is a theory to which the 
contents of most ethical systems can be subsumed. There is, 
probably, no moralist who would assert that the unhappiness of 
individuals is a necessary result of the conduct he prescribes, oi 
who would declare himself indifferent iis to its eflect for feeling. 

3. Socrates was the fimt to give a full and clear statement of 

the eudaimonistic position. Aristotle thinks it beyond all question 

that good fortune or happiness is the natural end of conduct. The 

Epicureans are also eudiemonists. Plato speaks of happiness in 

a transcendent sense ; and Christian ethics accejits the doctrine, 

at the same time explicitly demanding the renunciation of 

eartlily pleasures. It is doubtful, however, whether the ethics 

of Christianity is a pure eudiemonism. True, it insists upon 

the glories of the other world. But, although these glories 

follow from a moral and religious life upon earth, they are not 

necessarily to he regarded as an end prompting to action. In 

modern philosophy, Shaftesbury liolds an eudienionistic position ; 

bluer satisfaction is the end of morals. Utilitarianism (of wluch 

« 

we shall treat more fully below : see 9) is also apt to appear m 
eudaimonistic dress, making the greatest bappmess of all, or of 
the greatest number, the aim of moral volition. Lotze, too, may 
be termed an eudaeinonist, since ho looks on feeling as the only 
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real and final staiidanl of value. Conduct that has no relation to 
pleasure or pain, he would say, can neither be approved nor dis- 
approved ; indeed, cannot be conduct at all. Lastly, we find 
eudsemonism in combination with other ethical theories, e.g.^ with 
that of perfectionism. So in one form or another it pervades the 
whole literature of ethics down to the present day. 

4. If eudcBinonism affirms that tlie end which it formulates is 
the only end which can make moral endeavour and moml action 
worth while, we are bound to take issue with it. We can mention 
ends that are deemed worth while, altogether independently of the 
feelings connected with them. Suppose that we have chosen 
a community — the state, or perhaps mankind in general — as the 
object of our moral volition ; it is absolutely impossible for us to 
consider the feelings of individual persons. You can make an 
individual happy, but not mankind or the state, LudiBiuonism 
may, therefore, be combined with inilividualism, but is not to bo 
harmonised with univcrsalistic ideas. And since the ethical value 
of universallsm is unquestionable, eudiemonism must be judged 
an incomplete theory. 

Even in our conduct to individuals, however, the ghdng of 
happiness is b^' no means tlie only, or even the ordinary, end of 
moral purpose. The teacher who has in mind the efficiency of his 
pupil, the philanthro 2 :>ist who seeks to elevate the class of 
poverty-stricken indolents, the friend who lightens a criminal 
conscience by giving opportunity for full confession, — all these, we 
may bo sure, do not aim at arousing agreeable feelings whether in 
others or in themselves. We ma^^ therefore, think it desirable 
that the attainment of a moral end shall always bring with it an 
enduring satisfaction ; but this will oftentimes be a mere secondary 
efi'ect, welcome indeed, but not the one and only purpose of our 
volition. It is unnecessary to point out that the foregoing 
argument liolds against egoistic, as well as agiunst altruistic, 
eudaemonism. 

5. (2) Objectivism regards the feelings as too vague and 
uncertain to serve as the objects of moral conduct, and accord- 
iiigly sets ui> certain objective standards and ends whose vuliditj 
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is independent of pleasure and pain. We have various forma 
of objectivism, corresponding to the difierent kinds of objective 
standard set up. (a) Perfectionism makes perfection or im- 
provement the end of moral volition. It was introduced into 
ethics by Leibniz. On his metaphysical theory, the world is 
a graded series of monads (§ 17. 2). The highest and most 
perfect of them all is the divine monad • because it alone 
represents the universe with complete clearness. The more 
obscure ideas a monad has, the less perfect is it. The 
process of improvement, then, the advance towards perfection, 
means a growth in clear ideas. The theory was systematised and 
popularised by Chr. Wolff; so that we find a trace of it still 
lingering in Kant, in the statement that the duty of the agent 
towards himself is the duty of self-improvement. Indeed, the 
idea held its oum after Kant’s day as at least half-way entitled 
to a place in an ethical system ; and in recent years Lipps has 
returned to it, though of course without accepting its original 
setting, the peculiar metaphysical assumptions of the Loibnizian 
monadology. Stripped of these, perfection means simply the 
uniestricted play and full development of all one’s powers. 

6. (Z)) Another closely related form of objectivism is evolu- 
tiontsoiy which affirms that development or progress is the end of 
moral endeavour. Hegel was an evolutionist, but somewhat 
obscured his position by the logical phrasing that he gave to the 
idea of develoj)ment. Ho also deprived morality of the inde- 
pendent and, in its own way, supreme value which we now 
ascribe to it, by making it only one, and that not the highest, 
stage in the dialectic process, Wundt has constructed a graduated 
series of ends, wliich culminates in an ideal conception, never to 
be attained in reality. He accepts self-contentment and self- 
improvement as individual ends, but still only as proximate goals 
of conduct, transition stages of moral activity. ^lore important 
are the social ends, which find expression in public well-being and 
general progress. And highest of all stand the humanistic ends, 
which are chietly effective to produce intellectual goods, and have 
as their i iiuu cdJate a im the constant and continuous improveuieui 
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of maukmcl. AVe must always look to religion, Wundt thinks, to 
furnish a concrete end of moral endeavour at definite epochs of 
human history. Ethics determines simply the tendency, the 
general direction of advance ; so that development or progress 
itself is the only valid etliical end. 

7. Neither of these two forms of objectivism is sufficiently 
clear and explicit to furnish a satisfactory ethical theory. It is 
meaningless to speak of perfection or progress or development, 
unless exact definitions are furnished. AVe must have criteria by 
which we can identify the process in a given case, or test alleged 
instances of it. AA^e do not look with moral approbation upon 
any and every kind of development, but only upon that hich 
follows from a quite determinate intention or serves quite deter- 
minate purposes. If we are told that it is moral perfection or 
moral progress tliat is meant, wo rojily that the tlefinition is a 
logical circle : it contains the very term which needs defining. If 
wo are told, again, that increase of knowletlge or wisdom is a 
moral end, we have several objections to urge. (i.) Talent is 
iiTe<nilarlv ilistributed, and Ciinnot on tliat account be regaixled 
as a condition of moral achievement, (ii.) The proportionate 
exercise of all our jiowers, the development of a ‘ beautiful 
character,’ cannot be brought into connection with the actual 
one-sidedness of talent and the restriction to definite sides or 
aspects of existence which a pai1,icular occupation requires. (iii.) 
AA’^e do not consider the absence or lack of cultivation of this or 
that capacity as necessarily constituting a moral defect. And if 
we are told, finally, that the trend of progress can bo understood 
Qifiy from the observation of individual, social and humanistic 
purposes, as manifested in the conduct of particular persons, we 
reply that this conduct would then bo caused or motived by 
regard to these purposes, anti not by the indefinite ideal of infinite 
progress. Eor the question of the ends of moral volition expects 
for answer not a refei'once to some abstract ellcct, but the state- 
ment of an end which may be striven for by the individual mind 
in the individual case. 

6. (c) A third form of objectivism is naturalism. 


For it, the 
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end of all moral conduct is a life according to nature. So far from 
regarding morality as a matter of commands, duties, in condict 
with the ‘natural man,' it affirms tliat the object of human 
endeavour should be to give full rein to natural inclinations, habits 
and impulses. The moral end may, therefore, differ very consi- 
derably in different cases, and naturalism offers no precise definition 
of it. If we feel the need of sensuous pleasure, we should adopt 
means to obtain it ; and if we prefer work or a higher kind of 
satisfaction, we should take measures to secure that. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the historical descriptions of the life ‘in 
accordance with nature ’ vary within wide limits from age to 
age. The Cynics introduced the idea into ethics. The Stoics, 
who were the first to turn it to ethical account, nevertheless 
identified the ‘ natural ’ with the ‘ rational ’ and ‘ dutiful ' 
{cf. § 9. 3). Rousseau, on the other hand, looked upon 
‘ natural ' existence as an ideal, in contradistinction to the 
affectation and artificiality prevalent in his time. And in our 
own day Nietzsche {Zur Gencalogie der Morale 1887) has drawn 
a picture of a ‘ super-man,' who in exuberant fulness of strength 


may satisfy his desires and unfold his powers 'W’ith total 
disregard of consecjuence. If naturalism really means what it 
says, it abolishes ethics altogether : for ethics can exist (as we 
showed above : § 9. 1 ) only Avhere there is opposition between 
natural conduct and a conduct required or enjoined. In other 
words, the natuialistic position can be held in ethics only so long 
as the naturalistic ideal remains unrealised. Its doctrines grew, 
as we can easily see, out of a desire for primitiveness and vigour 
ami simplicity of conduct : and it has a real significance as a 
criticism of the contnisting forms of life, 

9. {d) In Knglisli etliics a fourth form of objectivism, uHli- 
lias become predominant. Francis Bacon struck the 
keynote of utilitarian ethics when he made tlie common weal the 
eml of moral endeavour. Since his time it has followed a steady 
coui-se, varying only as regaids individualistic or universalistic 
tendency. Hobbes, Cumberland, and Locke were utilitarians. 
Ihe theory was later revived by Beutham, and advocated 
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vigorously and in great detail by John Stuart Mill {Utili- 
tarianifim, 1863). In Fnince it found a disciple in Comte, 
and quite recently certain German moralists, von GLzycki 
among tliem, have accej)ted it. At the same time there has 
lately been an energetic reaction against the wliole point of view ; 
and German ethics in particular — von Hartmann, Wundt, Paulsen 
— has taken up an attitude of strong opposition. Tlie fundamental 
principle of the utilitarian school is that utility or prosperity is 
the end of moral conduct. But since the idea of utility is a 
relative idea, and so always leaves the question open as to what 
the useful is useful for, utilitarianism generally passes over into 
eudaeniouism, attempting to define utility or prosperity by its 
necessary relations to pleasure and })ain. The useful thus 
comes either to be regarded as that which secures pleasure 
and keeps off pain, or to be identified outright with happiness. 
The formula : “ Work for the greatest good of the greatest 

number ** becomes transformed into the eudmmonistic formula : 
“Work for the greatest possible happiness of the greatest number.” 
This is the only escape from the excessive generality of moral 
conce])ts which follows inevitably from the adoption of the simple 
principle of utility. For there are assuredly very many useful 
things which do not make people happy ; e.^., a whole number of 
technical inventions, improvements of the means of communica- 
tion, certain forms of division of labour, etc., etc. 

10. On the points in which utilitarianism has identified itself 
with eudcemonism we can refer the reader to the criticism passed 
above (see 4) upon the eudsemonistic theory in its exclusive form. 
We would lay especial emphasis upon the fact that by the direct 
tiistimony of conscience there is no moral obligation to achieve 
happiness at any price. True, we normally feel an active sym- 
pathy with undeserved suffering ; but we shouhl bo doing an ill 
service to one who had brought suflering uj)on himself by his omi 
weakness and wickedness, if we put an eml to his repentance 
simply in oixler that we might see him hajipy. Kot pleasure 
absolutely, but only a pleasure which is jiossible under definite 
conditions, can be an end of moral conduct. And it is very 
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much the same with utility or prosi^erity. Some lumtation ia 
inevitiihle, if either is to serve as moral end. 

Apart from this, however, iitilitariamsm does not seem broad 
enough to cover every instance of moral action. It has been 
pointed out that the soldier who remains at his post in the hour 
of defeat is doing useful service neither to others nor to his 
cause j and that the public man and head of a family who saves 
a drowning child at the risk of his o^vn life is most probably 
endangering rather than furthering the general prosperity. 
Nevertheless, utilitarianism contains a core of truth, which 
becomes the more evident the more it breaks free from its 
connection with eudaemonism. The good at which it aims 
includes perfection and progress as well as satisfaction, so that 
rightly understood it furnislies an exceedingly comprehensive 
theory of moral conduct. Only it must not stop short at 
abstract generalities, but deline as accurately as possible th*' 
various forms of prosperity, individualistic and universalistic. 

11. We might put down as a fifth form of objectivism the theory 
that the good itself is an independent end of conduct. Oilferently 
expressed, the theory is that duty must be done for duty’s sake, 
But plainly this is not any new' form of objectivism. It simply 
affirms that in moral action the contents of motive and end must 
coincide. The re;\son for doing what is good is the good itself. 
The motive that prompts to the performance of duty is not some 
end w'hich cati thereby be accomplished, but an inclination towards 
duty. It is evident that a view of this sort — wdiich has been 

V 

supi)orted wdth great energy by many moralists, Kant and Fichte 
among them — is compatible with the utmost divei-sity of ethical 
standpoint. For it says nothing whatever as to the contents of 
the good or of duty. If it could show proof that moral conduct 
and no other exhibits this coincidenoo of the contents of end 
and motive, it would be of value for the characterisation of 
action : but otherwise it has no independent validity. 

We may now sum up our discussion of the various ethical 
schools. Only one of them, that of egoism, stands in direct 
couliodictiou with the moral consciousness. Altruism and uni- 
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versalisnL are both entitled to consideration. The etliical end, 
whetlier taken to regard other indi^^duals or a community, may 
be very variously defined. Sense pleasure and enduring satis- 
faction, utility and perfection, may all be recognised as ends of 
moral conduct ; and the principle of general prosperity is perhaps 
best adapted to bring them aU under a single concept. We may 
demand, however, that any contradiction between the separate 
forms of this prosperity be avoided. As supreme rule of moral 
conduct we shall always have before us the increase and further- 
ance of moral activities and influences. Finally, we notice once 
more the relativity of moral judgments {cf . § 29. 5) and the 
necessity for their analytical and statistical investigation {cj. § 9. 
11). The one-sidedness of the different schools of ethical thought 
that wo have passed in review makes it desirable that the facts 
of the moral consciousness should be ascertained as accurately 
as possible, and then worked over into a system. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE PROBLEM OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM. 

§ The Probievt of Philosophy, 

1. In the fii-st and second Chapters of tliis work we spoke of 
the necessity of finding a new definition of tlie problem of 
philosophy. All the attempts made so far to give an universally 
valid definition of philosophy break doAvn when confronted with 
the facts of its historical development. The worst fault that 
a definition can have is to bo too wide or too narrow \ and the 
numerous definitions offered hitherto are guilty of both these errors. 
If we term philosophy a science of the inner experience, we cannot 
give either metaphysics or epistemology or logic or the philosophy 
of nature its proper place among the philosophical disciplines. 
Moreover, psychology, which is, of course, the real science of the 
inner experience, is just separating itself from philosophy and 
winning recognition as a special science : so that the definition 
is absolutely incompetent to bring out the peculiar features of 
philosojihical work. If, on the other hand, wo say that philosophy 
is the sum total of scientific knowledge, the systematisation of the 
sciences, we shall fail to understand its historical development 
and permanent significance : wo have made the idea of philosophy 
too wide. In this way we might run through all the formulas 
that appear in the literature as definitions of philosophy, and 
should always find the same mistake. The definition that we 
ourselves accepted provisionally and for reasons of expediency— 
that philosophy is the science of principles (^2. 8) — is no excep 
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tion to the inle. A very little consideration on general grounds 
will show us tliat (and why) a simple deftnition after tlie ordinary 
logical pattern cannot apply to the subject-matter of philosophy. 

2. The (jeiius praxbnum that is usually given in detiuitions 
of philosophy is the idea of science. It then becomes necessary 
to distinguish pliilosophical science from other mental products 
of the same genus. But no differentia specif ca can be proposed 
that does not strain the meaning of words, and none that even so 
is adequate to the facts. For (1) the objects with which philo- 
sophy is concerned are not of necessity specifically dillerent from 
those dealt with in the special sciences ; and the form or method 
of philosopliic treatment is not of necessity different from tho 
methods which they pursue. (2) Moreover, there is no settled 
rule as to what shall be included among the philosophical 
disciplines. The departments of pliilosophy tliat we discussed 
in Chapter IT. represent approximately the body of knowledge 
that is called * pliilosophy * at the present day ; but the list is 
not by any means exhaustive historically. (3) Lastly, it is 
possible to distinguish within a scientific exposition (and the 
distinction is frequently drawn) a part tliat is philosophical and 
a part that belongs to the special object of enquiry. 

Plainly, then, there can be no sharp line of division between 
philosopliical science and the other species of the scientific genus. 
We must accordingly give up all hope of an unitary definition, 
and try to express what has been, is, and presumably will be 
essential to philosofiliy in another way, — by help of a divisive 
definition. 

3. AVe believe that there are three quite different problems 
which have demanded philosophical treatment in all ages, 
(1) The first consists in fJie develcrpment of a comprehensive ami 
consistent theory of the universe. Such a theory must, on the one 
side, take account of the wliole scientific knowledge of its time, 
and on the other, keep a fast hold upon practical issues. It is, 
of course, for practice that it is chiefly needed. For the moment 
that our attempt to round off scientific knowledge takes us into 
the realm of the transcendent, the universal validity of ideas and 
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concepts and judgments ceases, not only in fact but in theory also. 

By theory, therefore, we can obtain no more than a survey, more ox 

less adequate, of the different possibilities which open before the 

thinking mind at the limit of human knowledge. That every age 

has chosen some one of these, and expended upon it aU the 

resources of subtlety and ingenuity, is due not so much to a 

constant curiosity to know, as to the inappeasable craving for 

a satisfactory background to human life, human volition and 

action,— for a comprehensive idea of what mankind and the 

universe are and mean that can be applied in every-day experience. 

lhat IS why materialism has tried to recommend itself by assertina 

Its power completely to satisfy aU practicable requirements. 

Metaphysics is the old name for this first problem of 
pliLlosopliy. 

4. (2) The second philosophical problem consists in {he investi- 
gation of the presuppositions of science. Here belong, in the 
jrs place, certain general concepts, such as space, time, causaUty, 
etc., and, secondly, the methods and forms of scientific thought. 
In virtue of this problem, philosophy becomes a fundamental 
or centml science, of a purely theoretical chanicter, altogether 
remote from practical interests. On the other side, the problem 
demands from philosophy an independent analytical investigation 
of a definite group of facts, with which no other branch of 
hnowledgo IS concerned With the comprehensive outlook 
« iich it thus obtains, phUosophy is in a position to offer a solid 
and sober criticism of work done in the special sciences. We all 
know how often the boundary lino between fact and hypothesis 
or theory is overstepped, and how often the man of science 
presumes to judge of things which lie entirely beyond the range 
of special scientific knowledge. In all such cases the fundamental 
science, philosophy, is called upon to raise its voice in warnim^ or 
correction. Knowledge of presuppositions thus becomes a criterion 
of the results that depend upon them. The general name which 
we attach to this problem of philosophy is theory of science 
( U i^nschaftslehre). It is evident that the contents and method 
of the theory of science must be essentiaUy different from those 
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of iiietaph 3 'sics, and that we cannot argue legitimately from the 
one province to the other. 

t>. (3) Tiie thinl problem of philosophy', and the problem whoso 
subject-matter is especially liable to variation, is that of paving 
the way for neio sjiecial acieiices and special scieritijic knowledge. 
llemembering this tliird j^roblem, we can understand the changes 
tliat have taken place in the number and contents of the philo- 
sophical discijdines, and show a real continuity of develojmient in 
the aims and achievements of historical i)hilosophy. There can 
be no doul.>t that metaphy'sics and the theory of science furnish 
material assistance toward the accomplishment of the desired end. 
i^Ieta physics calls our attention to the gaj)s that still exist in 
knowledge, but that may perhaj)s be filled up * and the theory 
of science uses its critical authority partly to insist upon a more 
solid foundation for scientific hypothesis, partly to indicate tho 
general direction in which scientihc work may' bo pushed on witn 
greatest prospect of success. Nevertheless, the task requires for 
its fu lfilm ent something which is possessed neither by the theory 
of science nor by metaphysics. It is so closely related to purely 
scientific enquiry that tho reader may question whether it should 
be relegated to philosophy at all. And as a matter of fact we 
cannot point to any intrinsic or necessary criterion^ wlieret>y we 
may decide exactly when a special’ science, tho way for which has 
been paved by philosophy, shows its right to an independent place 
in the sum of knowledge. ihe matter depends upon extraneous 
circumstances : when material or range of application has reached 
a ccitain limit it becomes inconvenient to regard the science any 
longer as a deiiartment of philosophy. Nevertheless, it is not a 
simple accident that j)hilosophy has dischargeil this third function 
with such signal success. The man of science who exercises his 
powers exclusively on minor problems, on particular sections of 
experience, lias naturally no comprehensive grasp of what is 
possible to science as a whole . — We cannot give tho problem a 
special title. It is most fittingly ilcsignated by the names of 

the sjiecial disciplines which owe their origin to philosophical 
initiative. 
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6. It is not necessary that the three pliilosophical problems 
should be aj)proached separately* There are, on the contrary, a 
number of philosophical disciplines, in the strict sense, ■where the 
two first, if not all three, receive treatment at the same time. 
Suppose, that we are setting out to write a natural philosoiihy. 
We shall (1) first of all go to the theory of scienee, and try to 
turn its criticisms to account in the special field of natural science. 
We shall, that is, pick out and examine the particular presup- 
positions upon which natural science depends. (2) We shall 
endeavour, secondly, to bring together in our natural philosophy 
all the contributions that natural science makes to metaphysics, 
and so clear the ground for a theory of the universe, so far as it 
can be built up upon scientific foundations. (3) Lastly, w'e may 
be able to work upon the tliird problem by raising new questions 
or erecting new hypotheses upon the basis of facts already kno\\Ti. 
—The same thing holds of philosophical psychology, and would 
hold of a philosophical ethics, if there had been opportunity for 
its development alongside of a special moral science. 

These facts show that we were right to give up an unitary 
definition of philosophy, and recognise a number of heterogeneous 
philosophical problems. In no other way could we explain how a 
bundle of entirely different ends or purposes, held together by the 
unity of the subject-matter in ^*^luch they are realised, comes to 
constitute a distinct discipline. And wo are now further in a 
position to decide how far philosophical questions or philosophical 
points of view may justly be introduced into scientific exposi- 
tion. Philosophy must not assume an attitude of calm aloofness 
towards the special sciences, and must not shield itself behind the 
high sounding — and empty — generality of the systematisation of 
scientific knowledge. It must stand in close and constant relation 
to the sciences, acting and reacting, taking from them what they 
have to give, and giving to them liberally of what they need, 
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§ 32 - Phe Philosophical System. 

From n scientific system wa tlom3.ii(i. on tlie on© side sl 
complete classification of the ideas employed, and on the other 
a complete deduction of the positions held. That is the ideal 
of a scientific system j hut there is hardly a single discipline that 
even approximates to it. Xx)gic and mathematics are tlie only 
sciences which meet the requirements in any degree at all. It is, 
further, an essential precondition of an unitary system that the 
science admits of accurate definition ; the definition is the oidy 
guarantee of an internal and necessary connection among the 

principles or ideas distinguished by classification. It follows, 

therefore, that philosophy as a whole — the philosophy of § 31 
— cannot be reduced to a system. (1) In the first place, th« 
heterogeneity of tlie separate philosophical problems renders 
deduction from a single highest definition impossible ; (2) and 

secondly, the variation in the subjecUmatter of the third 

problem makes philosophy dependent upon time and accident 
to a degree that is incompatible with the logical and universal 
validity of a systematic structure. But if we can have no hope of 
framing a system of philosophy in general, we need not despair of 
systematising certain departments of philosophicid activity. Vie 
will therefore attempt, in what follows, to set forth the main heads 
of a systematic arrangement within the three gieat divisions ot 
philosophy, .A.t the same time we shall append brief remarks 

upon the method of exposition best suited to the dili'erent 
problernR, 

2. AletapliysicSy as a theory of the univei'se based both upon 
science and upon the experience of practical life, falls into a 
general and a special part. General metaphysics developes the 
highest or ultimate principle of a world theory, ami tries to 
make it adequate to all the various recpiirements of scientific 
hypothesis and daily practice. Special metapliysics paves the 
way for this general treatment, by shaping the results of science 
to meet metaphysical needs. Adopting tlie current classification 
of science as mental and natural, we may subdivide special 
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metaj)li3sics into a metaphysics of nature and a luetaphysics of 
mind : tho expressions have found acceptance in philosopy, though 
neither of Miem is free from objection (c/, § 8, 11). From, the 
metaphysics of nature we expect an orderly exposition of the 
material wliich the natural sciences contribute to a theory of the 
universe. It will get this material, for tho most part, from 
astronomy, physics and geology on the one hand, and tlio 
biological sciences on the other. The metaphysics of mind we 
expect, similarly, to gather metaphysical material from the mental 
sciences. It will receive most assistance from psychology, ethics, 
the philosophy of religion and the philosophy of history. Since a 
metaphysics without transcendence seems to bo impossible, and 
speculation can be exercised so much more freely and boldly in 
general than in special metaphysics, it would seem that tho 
synthetic method is that best suited to the first great depart- 
ment of philosophical encpiiry. Special metaphysics is an 
indispensable precondition of general. Hence we do not 
approve of the ordinary plan of placing ontology (t.e., general 
metaphysics) before cosmology and psychology' (f.e., practically, 
the metaphysics of nature and of lujnd). Such an arrangement 
comj)letely inverts the logical relation of the disciplines. 

3. The theory of science lias to investigate tho presuppositions 
of all the sciences. It falls at once into two parts, corresponding 
to the distinction of material and formal presuppositions. Any 
thought can be considereil separately under the two aspects of 
form and contents ; and any science, or system of thoughts, can 
be looked at from the same points of view'. The gi'cat divisions 
of the theory of science thus obtained are epistemology and logic. 
Epistemology deals w'ith tho contents of the most general or 
highest concepts of all the sciences ; logic w'ith the uniformities 
of scientific thought. AVithin this first division wo may make 
another, and distinguish betw'cen or general and applied or 

special epistemology and logic. The former are restricted to so 
much of form or contents as is common to all the sciences ; the 
latter analyse and verify tho formal and material presuppositions 
of particular sciences or groups of sciences. There are accoixl- 
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an epistemology ancl logic of the natural sciences, of 
mathematics, of the mcntiil sciences, etc. The method, whicli, 
in the nature of things, can best be followed by the theory of 
science is the method of analysis. Philosophy is not here 
concerned to supplement scientific results by new ideas, but only 
to analyse and classify, as accurately as may be, the material that 
the sciences themselves provide. Here too, therefore, the special 
or applied enquiry is the logical presupposition of the pure or 
general. Epistemology and logic most nearly approach the ideal 
of complete classification and deduction ; and so have yet another 

claim to rank as the fundamental philosophical sciences ipf. § § 5. 
5, 6 ; 6. 4). 

4. It is, of course, impossible to give a priori a list of sciences 
for which philosojihy shall j)ave the way, or in which its methods 
shall stimulate to new activity. AVe cannot, therefore, liope to 
obtain any systematic classification of the lines of work included 
in the third philosophical problem. We can only indicate the 
status of affairs at the jiresent day, t.e., name the special sciences 
'which, as things are, stand indebted to philosophy. It follows 
from what w'e said in our second Chapter vdth regard to the 
Bjjecial philosophical disci pli nes, that psychology, ethics, aesthetics, 
sociology and, in part, the philosophy of religion, would fall under 
this category. AVe must note, however, that when a department 
of philosopliical knowledge becomes capable of standing alone, 
as a special science, it does not break free of philosophy altogether, 
but simply divides up into a philosophical and a scientific part. 
This is what will, undoubtedly, occur in the case of the five 
disciplines just mentioned. The division has gone farthest in 
psychology, and next farthest, perhaps, in sociology. In both 
instances it would be easy to show the need and scope of philo- 
sophical treatment, alongside of independent scientific work. 
The path which philosophy follows under such circumstances is 
best seen by reference to the philosophy of nature, where the 
separation is already complete. All departments of i>hilosophy — 
metaphysics, epistemology and logic, and perhaps the unnamed 
discipline that points out new scientific probloms or criticises the 
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theories of the special sciences from which it takes a name — all 
departments of philosophy have here combined to devote their 
energies to one definite object (c/. § 31. 6). For this reason wo 
took pains in Chapter II., when we were formxdating the special 
problems of a philosophy of nature, a philosophy of law and a 
philosophy of religion, in the pliilosophical meaning of the terms, 
to emphasise the great variety of their contents. 

5. The country of science was at first a monarchy ; but in the 
course of ages monarchy has given place to democracy. In the 
old time Queen Philosophy held undivided sway over the special 
disciplines, — settled their differences, gave them wise counsel, and 
offered freely of her treasure of ideas and methods to satisfy their 
needs. And they came in brilliant companies, zealous to follow 
tlie best of their sovereign, to model their carriage upon hers, to 
use her wealth for the increase of their own portion. Then on a 
sudden they awoke, as if from an evil dream. The way that 
had been shown them had led them astray ; the treasures they 
received were but wortliless tinsel ; and the fair proud form 
of the queen herself, the form they had all aped and envied, a 
lyiiig perfection. So they hurled her from the throne. 

There followed years of self-reliance, that were years of pros- 
perity and success. But prosperity quickly led to arrogance and 
impatience of restraint. Soon there was no trace left of the order 
and system of the old kingdom : anarchy reigned, and the sciences 
were an unruly mob, none regarding its neighbour. In the 
meantime the outcast and despised queen had pondered much : she 
had thrown aside tlie hollow fruits of dialectic, and learned to be 
careful and accurate in small things, and to bow to the constraining 
power of facts. And when the busy-bodies of her old court would 
have laid violent hands upon the abandoned sceptre, and in their 
blindness chosen the souUess puppet of materialism to rule over 
them, then she stepped forth in the strong armour of epistemology 
to turn the storm, and with plain, wise words send back the rebels 
to their borders. Since that day her authority has steadily 
increased, not least because men see that the lust of power is 
gone out of her. She lives to-day in peaceful intercourse with 
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her foniier subjects. Ky science, witli science, and for science she 
^\orks in all her forms: as metapliysics, as tlicory of science, and 
as pioneer of scientific enquiry. And science, on its side, is ready 
to accept the aid of pbilosopliy, -wath her to serve the cause of 
knowledge, and for her to gather facts. It lias been the aim of 
this Introduction to show that in the democracy of science 
philosophy has lost nothing of her true and proper usefulness, 

but labours and struggles with the ideal of her past glories ever 
present to her. 
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